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PREFACE 


A  child  is  fortunate  to  be  born  into  a  family  with  a  written 
history.  And  to  have  noble  ancestors  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ings  in  life.  Yet  one  can  neither  honor  nor  emulate  those 
progenitors  of  whom  he  knows  nothing. 

This  book  is  an  effort  to  bring  before  the  descendents  of 
Robert  Price,  both  present  and  future,  the  essential  qualities 
of  his  character,  and  the  scope  of  his  activities,  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  his  faith.  It  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  lead  to  a  more 
close  study  of  family  history,  and  a  renewed  determination  to 
gather  genealogy. 

E.  J.  P. 


Vll 


■  '  ; 


"I  have  listened  to  the  conversation  and 
public  speeches  of  many  educated  men,  but 
never  one  who  spoke  better  English  than 
Robert  Price. — ” 

E.  Ernest  Bramwell 


IX 


Oh,  the  stalwart,  immutable  pioneers, 

Such  a  race  as  could  blazen  the  trail; 

In  the  midst  of  the  prairie  their  campfires 

Gleamed  far,  lighting  their  hopes,  and  staying 
their  fears. 

Slowly,  in  caravans  crawling, 

Their  ox -trains  followed  the  path  of  the  sunset, 

Meandered  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  entered  the 
canyon  defiles, 

Nor  stopped  they  for  mountain  barriers. 
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Chapter  1 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Americans  have  a  naive  habit  of  regarding  themselves  as 
the  center  of  the  universe.  Consequently,  in  point  of  time, 
their  thoughts  usually  stay  safely  this  side  of  the  American 
Revolution;  and  geographically,  at  the  line  where  the  waters 
of  the  two  oceans  wash  our  shores.  This  is  a  slovenly,  egotistical 
practice;  and  for  those  of  us  whose  lives  parallel,  or  almost  so, 
the  lives  of  our  European  ancestors,  it  is  unforgiveable. 

Therefore,  we  must  penetrate  the  invisible  curtain  between 
the  new  world  and  the  old  before  we  can  properly  establish 
our  identity.  As  descendants  of  Robert  Price  and  his  several 
wives,  we  are  definitely  of  British  extraction.  But  this  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  a  mere  abstraction  to  many  of  their  descendants 
unless  they  make  an  effort  to  localize  the  places  where  the 
members  of  the  family  made  their  homes  in  the  old  world. 
The  names  and  locations  of  the  counties,  the  towns,  the 
neighborhoods,  and  if  possible  the  very  houses  are  important. 
And  we  are  infinitely  richer  after  we  have  walked  the  paths 
their  feet  have  trod,  beheld  the  places  on  which  their  eyes 
rested;  and  felt  the  sweep  of  circumstances  which  moved 
about  them,  motivating  their  thoughts  and  acts.  If  we  cannot 
do  this  individually  by  going  to  the  family  seats  across  the 
ocean,  we  can  at  least  enlarge  our  knowledge  and  appreciation 
by  making  use  of  the  available  historical  and  geographical  in¬ 
formation. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  narrative,  we  begin  in  Great  Missen- 
den,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  where  Robert  Price  was  born 
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June  19,  183  5,  the  son  of  Simon  Price  and  Mary  Louisa  Stan 
ners.  Apparently  the  family  had  not  been  in  this  area  a  great 
many  years.  Richard  Price,  Robert’s  grandfather,  had  come 
from  South  Wales,  where  his  family  was  considered  well-to-do, 
a  fact  which  in  that  county  would  indicate  a  long  period  of 
residence  and  leadership.  According  to  Mary,  Robert’s  oldest 
sister,  her  great  grandfather  had  three  sons,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  her  grandfather,  Richard  Price.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  father  left  each  of  the  three  boys  an  estate  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  claimed  at  the  time  of  his  majority. 
Mary  also  indicates  that  Richard  began  life  as  a  Welch 
grazier,  engaged  in  the  production  of  black  Welch  cattle, 
which  at  intervals  he  drove  to  England  and  sold  to  English 
farmers  and  markets.  This  quite  definitely  establishes  the 
Price,  or  Phryce,  family  to  be  of  Welch  origin,  of  sound 
financial  status,  and  of  long  standing. 

Richard  Price,  who  was  born  about  1765,  apparently  liked 
England;  and  being  a  young  man  of  initiative  and  considerable 
ability,  he  decided  to  make  his  home  there.  Perhaps  the  cattle 
business,  which  was  a  family  enterprise  going  back  generations, 
no  longer  appealed  to  him.  If  this  was  the  case,  he  was  not  so 
different  from  many  other  farm  and  ranch  boys,  who  have 
struck  out  in  new  directions  with  more  or  less  success.  At  any 
rate,  a  young  man  with  3,000  pounds  (almost  $15,000  in 
American  money  at  the  old  rate  of  exchange)  is  likely  to  feel 
rather  independent.  Richard  established  himself  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  England,  and  married  Miss  Maria  Watts  of  Newbury, 
Berkshire.  They  were  married  at  Marlow  Parish.  (The  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  marriage  was  later  possessed  by  his  son,  Simon,  but 
was  never  obtained  by  the  American  branch  of  the  family.) 

Several  other  documents,  however,  are  in  our  possession, 
relating  to  the  activities  of  Richard  Price.  One  of  these,  dated 
Feb.  10,  1803,  is  a  receipt  for  sixteen  shillings  received  from 
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Mr.  Richard  Price,  of  the  Parish  of  Fifth  Marlow  by  the  Militia 
Society,  for  which  the  society  engages  to  find  a  proper  sub¬ 
stitute,  should  he  (Richard  Price,  be  chosen  by  lot  to  serve  in 
the  Militia  March  3,  1803. 

Another  document  of  unusual  interest  is  a  receipt  to  Mr. 
Richard  Price  for  199  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  six  pence 
from  "Five  per  Cent  Annuities,”  dated  December  20,  1803. 
The  total  maturity  value  of  this  investment  was  220  pounds, 
1  shilling,  8  pence.  "Five  per  Cent  Annuities,”  a  governmental 
agency  set  up  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1797,  was  a  means 
through  which  the  government  borrowed  money  from  its  own 
citizens  for  a  specified  rate  of  interest.  In  principle,  this  invest¬ 
ment  operated  like  our  modern  United  States  savings  bonds. 
Both  of  these  documents  indicate  Richard  as  a  young  man  of 
means,  able  to  do  well  by  himself. 

Richard  Price  also  had  a  brother  Robert  who  came  to 
England.  (We  have  no  record  of  the  third  brother  mentioned 
in  the  will.)  According  to  the  best  information  we  have, 
Richard  and  Robert  settled  at  Windsor,  where  Richard  bought 
an  inn  and  became  an  innkeeper,  and  later  built  a  brewery 
at  Great  Missenden,  while  Robert  became  preceptor  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel  a  post  he  held  until  cancer  of  the  tongue 
incapacitated  him. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Richard  and  Maria  Watts 
Price;  Martha,  October  20,  1802;  Robert,  October  3,  1804; 
Maria,  October  17,  1806;  Simon,  November  1,  1808;  Richard, 
November  27,  1810. 

Robert  and  Richard  both  died  in  early  childhood,  leaving 
Simon,  the  only  boy  to  grow  up  with  his  two  sisters.  Richard 
Price  himself,  the  father  of  this  family  died  about  1810,  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Simon  Price,  like  the  rest  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  was 
born  at  Great  Missenden,  where  the  family  had  previously 
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made  their  home.  His  father  having  died  when  Simon  was 
very  young,  the  boy  was  forced  to  face  life  with  less  financial 
backing  than  his  father  had  enjoyed.  While  details  are  lacking, 
it  is  likely  that  Richard  Price’s  pre-mature  death,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  engaged  in  expanding  his  holdings,  was  a  severe 
set-back  to  his  family.  Simon,  however,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor;  and  after  completing  his  apprenticeship,  established 
himself  in  his  home  town  with  his  own  business.  In  1832  or 
’33  Simon  married  Mary  Louisa  S tanners,  the  youngest  child 
of  a  highly  respected  Scotch  lowland  family.  Her  father, 
William  S tanners,  also  resided  in  Great  Missenden,  where  he 
operated  his  own  business  as  a  builder  and  plasterer.  He  owned 
the  kiln  in  which  he  made  the  brick  he  used,  and  was  known 
as  an  upright  tradesman,  who  served  his  country  by  good  work 
with  the  best  material.  William  S tanners  and  his  wife,  Susannah 
Taylor,  had  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  latter  following 
him  in  his  business.  His  success  and  good  standing  is  evident 
by  the  fact  that  he  built  a  pretty  villa  on  the  slope  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  famous  for  their  beautiful  beech  woods.  He 
lived  in  this  home  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy- five. 

Houses  built  by  William  Stanners  and  his  sons  are  known 
to  have  been  standing  firmly  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years; 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  them  are  in  good  condition 
to  this  day. 

Having  established  the  family  residence  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  rather  close  look  at  this 
particular  part  of  merry  old  England.  Members  of  the  Robert 
Price  family  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  visit  the  land  of  their 
grandfather’s  birth  should  not  feel  like  strangers  there.  More¬ 
over,  they  should  know  where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there. 

Buckinghamshire  (Bucks  County)  is  a  south  midland 
county,  separated  from  London  only  by  Middlesex.  It  consists 
of  749  square  miles;  and  is  bounded  north  by  North  Hampton; 
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east  by  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Middlesex;  south  by  Berkshire, 
and  west  by  Oxfordshire.  (Any  good  map  of  England  will 
clarify  these  details  quickly.  Buckinghamshire  lies  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  Thames,  the  famous  river  coming  down 
through  Oxfordshire  and  constituting  the  southern  boundry 
of  Buckinghamshire.  The  county  lies  in  the  basins  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Ouse.  The  Chiltern  hills  run  from  the  north 
east  to  the  south  west  ranging  from  500  to  600  feet  with 
frequent  outcropping  of  the  chalk  formations,  known  on  the 
south  east  coast  as  the  Chalk  Cliffs.  Westward  beyond  the 
Thames,  the  country  rises  toward  the  Cotswolds.  The  area 
is  famous  for  its  building  quaries  of  limestone,  its  rich  grass 
land,  and  its  hunting  reserves.  Whaddon  Chase  near  the  Vale 
of  Aylesbury  has  long  been  a  popular  hunting  ground  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

Many  famous  names  and  places  are  connected  with  the 
county.  Stoke  Poges  and  its  little  church,  one  of  the  most 
noted  spots  in  rural  England,  immortalized  by  Thomas  Gray, 
in  his  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,”  is  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  as  is  Beaconsfield,  home  of  Edmund  Burke  and  Benjamin 
Disraeli.  At  Slough,  Sir  John  Herschel  made  many  of  his 
famous  astronomical  observations;  and  William  Wilberforce, 
the  Cambridge  educated  statesman,  who  introduced  the  anti¬ 
slavery  act  in  1807,  was  a  member  of  Parliament  from  Bucking¬ 
hamshire.  The  family  of  William  Penn,  founder  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  built  a  manor  house  at  Buckingham,  the  town  carrying 
the  same  name  as  the  county.  Another  famous  landmark  in 
the  county,  not  far  from  Great  Missenden,  is  Eton  College, 
one  of  the  greatest  public  schools  in  England.  And  if  one 
wants  to  see  the  spires  of  Oxford  he  can  follow  the  lazy 
Thames  up  a  few  miles  from  the  south  Buckingham  border  to 
reach  the  ancient  University  City. 

To  those  living  in  western  America  it  should  be  of  special 
interest  that  Buckinghamshire  is  basically  a  rural  county, 
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despite  its  relatively  heavy  population.  There  are  no  large 
cities,  and  much  green  farm  and  grazing  land.  There  are  no 
general  manufacturing  towns,  though  there  is  some  boat 
making  at  Slough  at  present,  and  also  in  recent  years  some 
furniture  and  lace  making  in  the  area.  Agriculture  statistics 
for  1939  are  revealing,  and  help  complete  the  picture.  Says 
the  report  there  were  198,586  sheep,  101,891  cattle,  45,265 
pigs,  19,173  bushels  of  wheat  produced,  and  12,  976  bushels  of 
oats.  The  human  population  of  the  county  was  309,600.  In 
comparison  with  Buckinghamshire,  749  square  miles,  Bear, 
Lake  County  Idaho  has  988  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
6,834. 

Buckinghamshire  is  the  cross  roads  of  England.  Since  the 
dawn  of  history  its  soil  has  been  trod  by  the  conflicting  cur¬ 
rents  of  human  life.  Warriors,  despots,  rich  men,  poor  men, 
saints,  beggers,  and  thieves  are  found  in  the  procession. 
Anciently,  the  county  was  inhabited  by  the  Britons,  a  Celtic 
people  who  spoke  the  gaelic  language,  which  survives  today 
among  the  Welch,  Irish  and  Scotch  highlanders.  In  5  5  B.C. 
the  Romans  landed  in  Britain,  and  remained  500  years.  During 
that  time  London,  (Lundinium)  grew  up  a  great  Roman  city; 
and  Bucks  then  as  now  was  just  beyond  the  suburbs.  It  requires 
but  little  imagination  to  see  the  Roman  soldiers  crossing  this 
little  county  going  to  and  from  their  forays  to  keep  the  half 
civilized  natives  in  subjection.  Two  hundred  years  after  the 
Romans  left,  the  West  Saxons  invaded,  pushing  the  Britons 
back  across  the  upper  Thames.  Later  came  the  Danes,  who 
were  resisted  on  these  same  bloody  battlefields  by  King  Alfred, 
and  perhaps  the  mythical  King  Arthur,  and  his  knights  of 
The  Round  Table.  Finally,  came  the  Normans  in  1066.  It  is 
very  intriguing  to  contemplate  the  possible  part  played  by 
one’s  ancestors  in  these  long  twilight  years,  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  freedom,  and  eventually  the  restoration  of  the  gospel. 
Yet  they  were  here:  Briton,  Saxon,  Roman,  Dane,  and  Norman. 
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If  it  seems  too  incredible  that  one’s  family  could  have  roots  in 
all  these  racial  soils,  take  a  pencil  and  figure  back  twenty 
generations.  How  many  grandparents  in  the  twentieth  genera¬ 
tion?  1,048,576.  If  this  number  is  not  impressive,  we  might 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  perhaps  60  genera¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  there  were  billions;  but  that 
would  be  a  fantastic  under  statement.  It  is  challenging,  how¬ 
ever,  to  think  of  standing  face  to  face  with  a  million  twentieth 
generation  grand  parents.  And  then,  think  of  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  generations. 
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Chapter  2 


m 


THE  SIMON  PRICE  FAMILY 


Simon  Price  and  his  wife  Mary  Louisa  Stanners  had  ten 
children,  three  of  whom  died  early  in  childhood.  Those  who 
died  early  were:  Henry  Richard,  born  1838,  died  April  22, 
1839;  Emily  Maria,  born  1840,  died  1844;  Mariam  Martha, 
born  1841,  died  before  reaching  eight  years  of  age.  Those  who 
lived  to  maturity  were  Mary,  Robert,  Annie,  George,  Henry 
Simon,  Louisa  and  Ellen  Stanners. 

Great  Missenden  at  present  is  a  residential  town  with  a 
population  of  3,289,  located  in  South  Central  Buckingham, 
five  miles  northeast  of  High  Wycombe.  It  is  the  largest 
agricultural  market  in  the  region.  Perhaps  at  the  time  Simon 
and  Louisa  were  rearing  their  family  the  place  was  smaller — 
a  beautiful  and  ancient  English  village,  mellowed  by  the 
presence  of  a  fourteenth  century  church,  and  the  remains 
of  a  thirteenth  century  abbey.  Great  Missenden  is  also  noted 
for  its  beautiful  chittem  trees.  In  the  early  19th  century  before 
the  industrial  revolution  had  brought  in  the  modern  factory 
system,  its  population  must  have  been  made  up  of  agricultural 
workers,  tradesmen,  and  small  business  enterprises.  Simon 
Price  being  a  tailor,  was  a  tradesman;  the  Stanners  were  in  the 
building  business.  Thus  the  picture  of  life  as  Robert  Price 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  must  have  seen  it  in  childhood 
begins  to  take  shape. 

Robert’s  older  sister,  Mary  has  enriched  the  record  with  a 
few  details.  The  family  and  the  community  were  religious  in 
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the  accepted  orthodoxy  of  the  time.  Apparently  there  was 
considerable  religious  unrest  in  the  early  ninteenth  century, 
and  the  various  leaders  came  through  Buckinghamshire.  Mary 
says  that  she  and  Robert  when  they  were  small  children 
tramped  over  the  common  to  hear  Trimble  the  missionary 
preach.  They  also  loved  the  music  in  the  Missenden  chapel, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  available  only  when  some  traveling 
or  volunteer  organist  came  through.  Once  in  a  while,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mary,  a  prima  donna  would  come.  Such  performances 
drew  the  entire  family,  and  were  regarded  as  a  great  treat.  Mary 
also  describes  the  Price  home  as  being  of  wood;  and  in  the 
substantial  English  tradition  was  regarded  as  a  castle.  And  she 
recalls  their  experiences  in  riding  to  London  occasionally  on 
the  stagecoach,  which  undoubtedly  ran  regularly  to  and  from 
London,  a  distance  of  perhaps  twenty  miles,  being  much  like 
modern  bus  travel  in  America. 

With  a  little  imagination,  the  modern  reader  can  draw 
many  reasonable  conclusions  concerning  the  early  experiences 
of  the  boy,  Robert.  In  that  day  schooling  was  very  limited 
to  the  children  of  average  means.  Though  Eton  College,  one 
of  the  most  famous  public  schools  in  England  (really  a  private 
endowed  school)  was  only  a  few  miles  away,  its  doors  were  open 
only  to  a  favored  few.  England  was  definitely  an  adult 
centered  world.  The  child  was  held  under  rigid  rules  of 
conduct,  and  often  exploited  to  the  fullest  extent.  Robert 
began  helping  his  father  in  the  tailor  shop  at  an  early  age. 
Life  was  often  drab  for  the  children.  They  were  probably 
required  to  attend  church,  though  religious  worship  was  cold 
and  austere,  perhaps  not  greatly  to  the  liking  of  a  child.  But 
in  spite  of  the  restrictions,  there  seems  to  have  been  sufficient 
food  and  clothing,  though  Mary  informs  us  there  was  nothing 
to  waste.  In  spite  of  their  restricted  environment,  however, 
the  children  often  relaxed  into  the  comfortable  status  of  child- 
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hood,  playing  games,  taking  walks  along  the  country  lanes, 
and  enjoying  the  companionship  of  one  another. 

The  stirring  political  currents  of  the  early  ninteenth 
Century  must  have  hit  Simon  Price  hard.  The  Great  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  had  been  passed  a  decade  or  more;  and  the  long 
period  of  liberalism  which  made  Britain  a  modern  nation 
was  well  on  its  way.  The  struggle  for  political  recognition  and 
social  justice  for  the  masses  was  still  very  acute.  Simon  who 
had  strong  convictions,  and  was  somewhat  politically  minded, 
wrote  some  satirical  verses  during  an  election,  which  were 
published  in  a  local  paper.  It  is  too  bad  these  writings  of 
Simon’s  have  not  been  preserved  for  posterity.  They  must 
have  been  eargerly  read,  for  they  stirred  up  quite  a  fracus. 

The  author  very  likely  held  up  to  ridicule,  or  at  least  to 
mild  criticism,  a  prominent  candidate,  who  had  the  backing 
of  the  conservative  elements  in  the  community,  which  at  that 
time  would  consist  largely  of  the  local  gentry.  At  any  rate, 
the  local  gentry  were  patrons  of  Simon  Price’s  tailoring  estab¬ 
lishment;  and  they  promptly  expressed  their  disapproval  of 
his  poetic  and  political  activities  by  with-drawing  their  patron¬ 
age.  This  brought  about  a  financial  crisis  in  his  business,  and 
he  found  it  difficult  to  make  a  living.  This  is  a  good  example 
of  how  entrenched  power  can  and  often  does  express  itself. 
But  in  the  1840’s  it  was  not  a  crime  to  speak  one’s  mind  in 
England — even  express  it  in  doggeral  verse  in  the  town  news¬ 
paper.  What  we  should  recognize  above  all  else  regarding 
Simon  Price  in  connection  with  this  episode  is  his  sturdy 
British  character:  his  independence  of  thought,  his  courage 
to  speak  regardless  of  the  consequences,  and  to  take  drastic 
action  when  necessary.  Let  Simon  Price  live  in  the  minds  of 
his  descendents  as  a  man  who  could  meet  an  issue  with  boldness 
and  imagination. 
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He  needed  these  qualities  even  more  than  he  had  realized 
at  first;  for  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  would  be  financially 
ruined  if  he  stayed  in  Great  Missenden  and  tried  to  exist 
without  the  patronage  of  the  local  big-wigs.  So,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  was  a  congregational  minister  at 
Boston,  England,  Simon  packed  up  his  family  and  all  his 
worldly  goods  and  moved  to  Boston.  The  change  in  location 
occurred  when  young  Robert  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  was  helping  his  father  in  the  tailoring  business;  and 
it  seems  the  adjustment  was  made  very  quickly,  for  Simon 
continued  at  his  trade,  again  establishing  his  own  business,  and 
becoming  somewhat  of  a  pillar  in  the  church,  where  he  acted 
as  deacon,  and  became  the  superintendent  of  the  chapel.  His 
wife  Mary  Louisa  was  also  rated  a  devout  member.  The 
children  also  must  have  been  regular  attendants  at  the  service. 

We  do  not  know  what  denomination  the  Simon  Price 
family  belonged  to.  They  may  have  joined  the  flock  of  the 
congregationalist  minister  who  induced  them  to  move  to 
Boston.  They  could  have  been  Methodists,  Baptists,  or  Church 
of  England.  If  the  latter,  Simon’s  liberal  political  views  would 
indicate  they  were  not  High  Church. 

The  city  of  Boston  itself,  the  new  seat  of  the  Simon  Prices, 
should  not  be  passed  without  some  notice.  Boston  is  located  on 
the  River  Witham,  four  miles  from  the  mouth,  which  enters 
the  Wash,  a  large  shallow  estuary  through  which  the  Witham 
empties  into  the  North  Sea  107  miles  northeast  of  London. 
The  population  of  Boston  in  recent  years  has  been  given  as 
23,020.  It  could  have  been  approximately  the  same  size  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It  lies  in  a  flat  agricultural  district,  drained 
by  deep  cuts  and  washes,  some  of  which  are  navigable.  The 
name  Boston  came  from  Saint  Botolph’s  town,  after  a  monk 
who  established  a  monestary  there  in  6  54.  The  place  was 
destroyed  by  the  danes  in  870.  Though  Boston  is  not  mentioned 
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in  the  Doomsday  Book,  it  was  probably  part  of  a  grant  to  the 
Earl  of  Brittany.  In  1204,  King  John  granted  the  bailiff  of 
Boston  sole  jurisdiction  in  the  town.  During  the  13  th  century, 
Boston  became  a  great  commercial  center,  doing  much  business 
with  the  Hanseatic  and  Flemish  merchants.  But  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1470,  and  the  break-up  of 
the  gild  system,  Boston’s  prosperity  waned. 

At  the  time  Simon  Price  moved  there,  about  1846-47,  it 
was  probably  less  important  as  a  trading  center  than  it  had 
been  in  earlier  years.  Still,  it  was  much  larger  than  Great 
Missenden,  therefore  the  move,  especially  for  the  children, 
must  have  been  quite  an  adventure.  The  city  had  two  annual 
fairs;  two  general  market  days  each  week.  The  old  Church 
of  Saint  Botolph  was  and  still  is  one  of  the  finest  parish 
churches  in  England.  There  was  also  a  fifteenth  Century 
gild  hall,  Shodfrairs  Hall;  a  grammar  school,  three  centuries 
old,  with  a  beautiful  wrought  iron  gate,  dating  back  to  the 
seventeenth  Century,  and  brought  from  Saint  Botolph’s 
Church. 

How  well  and  with  what  enthusiasm  the  Price  children 
adapted  themselves  to  their  new  environment  is  best  left  to  the 
imagination.  The  reader  should  be  impressed  with  the  ancient 
city  of  Boston,  England,  after  which  our  great  American  city 
of  Boston  was  named,  as  an  important  family  seat.  Here  our 
ancester  Robert  Price,  his  father  and  mother,  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  made  their  home.  Young  Robert  continued  to  work 
with  his  father  several  years  in  the  tailor  trade.  He  became 
well  acquainted  with  this  city.  He  made  friends,  he  broadened 
his  knowledge  of  life  and  the  world,  he  reached  the  threshold  of 
manhood.  And  after  he  left,  the  family  continued  to  reside 
there,  and  he  returned  many  times  on  short  visits.  Boston  is 
still  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  family  ancestral  homes. 
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Chapter  3 


III 


|  ROBERT  PRICE  LEAVES  HOME 


Robert  may  have  grown  somewhat  restless  working  with 
his  father  at  the  tailor’s  trade.  It  is  to  Simon  Price’s  credit 
that  he  was  an  exacting  and  conscientious  tradesman,  probably 
insisted  on  a  high  standard  of  performance  from  his  son.  Yet  a 
boy  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  has  difficult  personal  adjust¬ 
ments  to  make  with  life;  and  the  possibility  of  some  friction 
between  father  and  son  seems  rather  likely,  notwithstanding 
their  mutual  love  and  respect  for  one  another. 

Adolescence  creates  its  own  problems  in  its  unreasoning 
bursting  forth  of  energy,  its  longings  for  adventure,  and  its 
highly  emotional  complexes.  In  these  repects,  Robert  was 
probably  no  different  than  other  boys.  Probably  an  apprent¬ 
iceship  under  his  father  seemed  less  exciting  than  a  similar 
period  of  service  somewhere  else.  In  the  winter  of  1849-50, 
however,  Robert  became  seriously  ill  with  rheumatic  fever, 
which  incapacitated  him  for  the  winter,  and  gave  him  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  think.  It  also  brought  him  very  close  to  his 
mother,  who  with  love  and  sympathy  nursed  him  through 
this  critical  period.  A  deep,  abiding  love  had  always  existed 
between  mother  and  son. 

When  Robert  recovered,  a  new  opportunity  came  into  his 
life,  very  likely  through  the  effort  of  his  father,  who  wanted 
to  do  what  was  best  for  his  son.  He  obtained  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  65  Longacre,  London  in  a  pawnbroker’s  shop  owned  by 
a  Mr.  Ashman.  Robert  left  for  London  May  6,  1850,  apparent- 
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ly  happy  about  his  opportunity,  but  saddened  by  the  necessity 
of  saying  goodbye  to  his  mother. 

He  was  set  to  work  as  a  warehouse  boy,  and  seems  to  have 
been  jwell  liked  by  his  master,  who  commended  him  for  his 
work,  and  presented  him  with  a  bible.  November  1,  his  father’s 
birthday,  Robert  wrote  the  following  letter,  showing  his  love 
for  his  father,  and  perhaps  conveying  a  greater  appreciation 
after  his  several  months  away  from  home. 


November  1,  1850 

My  dear  Father, 

This  is  your  birthday.  I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  this 
day.  I  hope  you  enjoy  many  more,  that  we  may  live  long  together, 
and  that  I  may  grow  up  to  be  a  good  son,  and  be  a  comfort  to 
you  in  your  declining  years. 

With  love, 

Robert 

A  copybook  which  Robert  obtained,  and  in  which  he  wrote 
his  name  and  London  Address,  constitutes  a  golden  thread  of 
information  about  his  life  after  moving  up  to  London.  Though 
it  contains  but  a  few  items  about  himself,  it  was  used  as  a 
practical  work  book  in  which  the  reader  is  able  to  see  the 
young  man’s  efforts  to  improve  his  knowledge.  This  is  worth 
examining  carefully. 

Here  are  some  sample  arithmetic  problems,  written  out 
in  a  clear,  firm  hand  by  Robert  himself.  "I  want  to  know 
the  height  of  a  tree  by  means  of  the  length  of  its  shadow.  I 
set  up  a  straight  stick  that  measures  above  the  ground  3  feet, 
4  inches.  The  shadow  of  this  stick  is  5  feet  2  inches,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  at  the  same  moment  I  find  to  be  79  feet 
10  inches.”  His  computations  follow  in  neat  clean  rows  of 
figures  with  the  answer  at  the  bottom.  He  records  it  thus:” 
Ans  51  feet;  6  inches;  4  over.  Another  similar  problem  on  the 
next  page:  "What  is  the  height  of  a  steeple  whose  shadow  is 
148  feet  4  inches  when  a  shadow  5  feet  3  inches  is  projected 
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from  a  staff  6  feet  four  inches.  Again,  the  careful  comput¬ 
ations  and  the  answer:  "178  feet,  11  inches,  19  over.” 

Robert’s  studies  carried  him  next  to  weights  and  costs.  "I 
have  a  tankard  that  weighs  2  lbs,  3  oz.  that  cost  10,  2  S,  6  d. 
How  much  at  the  same  rate  will  a  service  of  plate  that  weighs 
125  lbs,  9  oz.  cost,?”  His  answer  from  the  page  of  neat 
figures:  "Ans  565  lbs,  17  S,  6  D.” 

"I  purchased  5  pieces  of  Holland  each  containing  36  yards 
at  2  S,  d  per  yard.  How  much  shall  I  gain  by  selling  it  at  6  s, 
2  d  per  ell?  Two  persons  part  at  the  same  time  from  the  same 
place.  One  travels  north  24  miles  a  day;  and  the  other  21  miles 
a  day  south.  When  will  they  be  1,000  miles  asunder?  If  a  pack 
of  wool  weighs  302.7  lbs,  what  is  it  worth  at  21  S  6  d  per 
load  of  14  lbs?” 

Thus,  we  see  teen-age  Robert  doing  his  sums  patiently  and 
well,  not  in  an  air  conditioned  school  room  under  the  direction 
of  a  skilled  teacher;  not  under  the  loving  care  of  his  mother 
at  home;  but  alone  in  a  great  city,  in  obscure  lodgings,  among 
strangers. 

The  first  couple  of  years  in  London  must  have  been  plod¬ 
ding,  obscure  years,  filled  with  hard  work  and  difficult  adjust¬ 
ments,  struggling  between  the  ties  of  home,  and  the  problems 
of  getting  on  in  a  great  city.  Robert  was  an  ambitious  boy — 
studious  in  his  habits,  and  conscientious  in  his  work.  Not  only 
did  he  learn  to  do  sums  in  arithmetic,  he  became  a  serious 
student  of  biography.  "Plutarch’s  Lives”  came  into  his  hands 
early,  and  he  studied  this  ancient  classic  with  meticulous  care. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  also  in  his  notebook. 

His  written  comment  on  Theseus,  the  Athenian,  was  be¬ 
gun  under  the  date  7/11/52.  A  few  sample  lines  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "Theseus  was  born  at  Troezen,  the  son  of  AEgeus  and 
AEthra.  When  in  his  youth  his  mother  sent  him  to  Athens  to 
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his  father,  he  refusing  to  go  by  sea,  went  by  land,  though  it 
was  much  more  dangerous.  He  was  attacked  by  Corynetes,  or 
the  club  bearer.  He  took  the  club  and  made  it  his  own  weapon. 
In  the  Isthmus,  he  slew  Sinnis.  He  also  slew  Crymmyonian,  a 
wild  sow.”  Other  deeds  of  valor  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  journey  of  Theseus  toward  Athens.  On  the  whole 
this  was  difficult  reading  for  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  of  limited 
educational  background  as  the  spelling  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  text  reveals.  But  he  attacked  it  bravely — perhaps  as 
bravely  as  Thesus  attacked  the  fabulous  monsters  credited  to 
him. 

Other  summaries  on  Robert’s  reading  at  this  time  deal 
with  Romulus,  one  of  the  founders  of  Rome;  Lycurgus,  the 
lawgiver  of  Sparta;  Solon,  the  noble  Athenian,  who  though  of¬ 
fered  the  crown  of  Athens,  refused  it,  prefering  philosophy 
and  poetry,  and  the  association  of  his  fellow  men. 

It  may  be  that  about  this  time  Robert  himself  had  begun 
to  see  the  value  of  the  muse  and  possibly  concluded  there  is 
also  much  to  learn  and  enjoy  by  observing  one’s  surroundings, 
and  exploring  one’s  powers  of  expression;  for  very  abruptly  he 
discontinued  his  notes  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  heroes.  By 
this  time,  it  was  late  summer,  1852;  he  had  already  written  his 
first  verse  in  March. 

"Hark!  Hark!  What  sounds  are  those  so  sweetly  given. 

Whose  notes  vibrate  from  earth  to  heaven? 

Is  it  some  instrument  of  human  hands, 

Or  is  it  the  voice  powers  of  human  glands  ? 

No,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

From  yonder  grove  bedecked  in  green, 

Scarce  visible  is  his  tiny  form, 

On  yonder  spiral  tree  a  thrush  is  seen 
As  on  that  bough  his  slender  body’s  bourne. 

Yet  does  his  voice  in  accents  clear 
Rivet  attention  to  the  ear, 

And  tells  his  whereabouts. 
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No  human  tongue  or  instrument 
Could  ever  form  such  sweet  accent; 

So  clear,  unerring  is  his  voice 
That  nature  makes  but  to  rejoice , 

And  smileth  on  her  beauty. 

Nature,  nature  what  can  we  comprehend 

Under  thy  names  combined,  all  from  beginning  to  end. 

That  which  does  and  did  exist  from  the  creation, 

And  that  which  will  exist  till  man’s  sure  desolation. 

And  yet  we  wonder  not  at  thy  full  bounty; 

We  look,  we  see,  and  yet  we  read  not  thy  glory. 

Frail  and  ungrateful  man,  the  devil  works  him  well; 

He  carries  him  in  women’s  arms  with  winebags  down  to  hell. 

*  Sarah  dear  tell  me  why  thou  hast  not  answered  mine, 

Above  a  month’s  already  past  since  yours  did  me  find. 

Reprove  you  then  I  must  because 

It’s  many  a  week  as  been  the  pause 
Hereto  you  have  not  noticed  mine. 

Come  then,  take  up  your  pen  and  write; 

Oft  thou  hast  chided  me  the  same. 

Consist  your  letter  of  what  might, 

Know  you  the  pleasure’s  in  the  name. 

The  morning  breaks,  the  refreshing  dew  has  fallen, 

The  wings  of  night  sweep  swiftly  o’er  the  horizon; 

The  veil  of  Nature  is  withdrawn  ,and  she  steps  forth  to  welcome  dawn 
Of  coming  day  dapple  azure  in  this  sweet  month  of  May, 

The  nightingale  is  gone  to  rest,  but  the  soaring  lark  takes  her  place. 
The  mother  bird  forsakes  her  nest,  and  for  food  many  dangers  face, 

Yet  with  a  cheerful  heart  she  goes,  and  for  her  young  no  danger  knows. 
The  modest  daisy’s  rising  up,  and  gently  unfolds  her  cups; 

The  light  of  day  is  on  the  rise  and  just  illuminates  the  skies. 

All  nature  seems  awake  in  harmony  with  each  other’s  gifts  partake, 

Yet  to  add  grandeur  to  the  scene,  where’s  that  creature,  heavy  man? 

He,  the  only  one  endowed  with  reason,  yet  he  wastes  away  the  season, 

And  knoweth  not  his  blessings  till  he’s  stretched  upon 

His  dying  bed  and  learns  his  fate.  In  mortal  agony  he  groans  with  pain, 

In  spiritual  distress  would  fain  shriek  with  horror  and  alarm 

And  interpose  Death’s  arm  were  it  visible. 

*  Robert’s  cousin,  Sarah  Cocks. 
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In  his  new  situation  in  the  great  city,  Robert  must  have 
attained  a  certain  amount  of  glamor  in  the  eyes  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  friends,  as  well  as  other  relatives.  He  found 
time  to  write,  and  enjoyed  receiving  letters.  His  cousin,  John 
Cocks,  just  his  own  age,  and  still  living  at  Great  Missenden, 
was  one  of  his  most  regular  correspondents.  Through  him, 
Robert  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  old  Buckinghamshire 
home,  which  he  still  loved,  and  where  the  large  Stanners  family 
and  their  descendents  still  lived;  and  between  the  two  of  them 
they  kept  the  news  moving  around  the  family  circle:  from 
London  to  Boston;  from  Boston  to  Great  Missenden;  and 
thence  back  to  London. 

The  following  letters  from  John  reveal  much  of  the  quality 
of  the  boy’s  thinking;  and  contain  several  important  items 
concerning  Robert,  as  well  as  giving  some  interesting  side  lights 
on  the  time  in  which  they  lived. 


Great  Missenden 
December  10,  1850 

My  dear  Robert 

I  received  your  kind  letter  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and 
was  glad  to  hear  you  were  quite  well,  and  happy,  for  happiness  of 
mind  is  a  great  blessing.  I  have  left  the  L.M.N.  School  a  month, 
for  it  was  no  manner  of  use  to  stay  there,  as  they  found  they  could 
not  make  me  a  STAUNCH  CHURCHMAN,  for  I  should  have  to 
be  confirmed  by  a  Puseyite  Bishop,  and  be  made  a  member  of  their 
"true  church”  before  I  could  have  become  a  national  schoolmaster. 

I  thought  I  should  have  been  sent  to  the  British  School  at 
Wycombe  a  short  time,  but  I  have  since  understood  that  they  can’t 
admit  any  person  as  a  schoolmaster  under  government  who  is  labor¬ 
ing  under  any  bodily  infirmity;  so  we  have  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  my  ever  becoming  a  schoolmaster,  as  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  me.  Mr.  E.  Carrington  thinks  I  should  make  an  engraver,  or  a 
compositor  in  a  printing  office,  and  he  and  another  gentleman  are 
looking  out  for  a  place  for  me;  as  I  expect  it  will  be  in  London, 
and  then  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  seeing  you  perhaps.  But  I  am 
not  sure  where  I  am  going,  or  which  of  the  two  business’s  it  will  be, 
but  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  the  time  comes,  for  I  am  sick  of  stay¬ 
ing  at  home  with  nothing  to  do. 
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Missenden  is  rather  a  livelier  place  now,  Lord  Nugent  being 
dead;  there  is  a  fresh  election.  CALVERT  and  BYLES  are  the 
candidates.  The  former  is  a  liberal  minded  man,  but  the  latter  is  a 
bigotted  protectionist.  I  do  not  know  which  has  the  best  chance, 
but  I  hope  Calvert  will  get  in,  for  if  Byles  gets  in  there  will  be 
two  Tories  in  Parliament  for  Alesbury. 

Dear  Cousin,  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  you.  You  must 
send  me  word  when  you  are  coming  home.  I  think  I  should  hardly 
know  you,  for  I  fancy  I  can  see  you  walking  in  the  streets,  a  tall 
young  cockney  with  a  pair  of  false  mustachios  on  your  lip,  a  gold 
headed  cane  in  your  hand,  and  a  pair  of  Wellington  boots  on  your 
feet;  and  when  you  are  in  the  storeroom  by  yourself,  a  hard 
working  youth  with  an  apron  before  him  dusting  the  goods  —  but 
I  hope  you  won’t  be  offended  with  me  for  writing  this  nonsense. 

We  are  all  well  with  the  exception  of  father,  and  he  has  got 
a  quinsey  in  his  throat.  Sarah  likes  her  place  very1  well.  We 
heard  from  her  last  week.  She  says  she  has  had  a  letter  from  you. 
Father,  Mother,  Brother  J.  Lusters  all  join  in  kind  love  to  you, 
and  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  approaching  season,  and 
accept  the  same  from  your  ever  affectionate  cousin. 

John  Cocks.  (The  last  name  not  spelled 
out.  Instead,  the  author  who  is  quite  an 
artist  sketches  a  rooster.) 


Robert  Price 

65  Longacre,  London 

Great  Missenden 
February  26,  1851 

Dear  Cousin: 

I  suppose  you  think  I  did  not  intend  to  write  you  again,  as  I 
have  been  so  long  in  answering  your  kind  letter,  but  the  truth  is 
I  have  not  much  news  to  communicate;  and  as  your  parents  write 
to  you  every  week  no  doubt  they  tell  you  all  the  news  of  our  grand 
place,  for  you  know  Missenden  is  a  place  with  very  few  changes. 

I’m  glad  to  hear  you  bear  such  a  good  character  with  your 
master,  and  that  you  are  in  good  health,  also  he  has  made  you 
such  a  handsome  present  as  the  Bible,  and  I  hope  you  will  make 
a  proper  use  of  it.  We  heard  from  my  sister  Sarah  last  week.  She 
is  quite  well.  She  mostly  gives  me  a  little  bit  of  fun  in  her  letters. 
What  do  you  think,  she  wishes  to  know  whether  I  use  a  rasor  or 
soap  brush  yet.  I  shall  ask  her  whether  she  wears  false  hair  or 
spectacles  yet.  We  are  all  quite  well  at  present,  excepting  me. 
Well,  you  will  say,  what  is  the  matter  with  him?  Why  I  am  such 
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a  sluggard  and  lay  abed  until  10  o’clock  sometimes.  That  is  all 
that  I  or  mother  complains  of.  Can  you  recommend  anything 
that  will  cure  me? 

We  all  send  our  very  kind  love  to  you,  and  believe  me  to 
remain  yours  affectionately, 

John  Cocks 

Please  to  excuse  this  scrawl  as  I  am  in  a  hurry. 

The  reader  may  profitably  reflect  on  the  life  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  in  the  great  city  of  London. 
At  this  age,  Robert  was  impressionable  and  alert.  Besides,  he 
was  to  remain  five  years  in  this  environment — years  which 
would  stamp  impressions  on  his  personality  as  vivid  as  the  in¬ 
scriptions  cast  on  a  coin.  London,  the  great  cosmopolitan  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  British  Empire,  the  center  of  its  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  life,  was  a  place  in  which  to  grow.  Though  Robert 
could  not  have  realized  it  at  the  time,  as  long  as  he  lived  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  the  London  years  would  add  to  his 
stature. 

As  he  applied  himself  to  his  apprenticeship,  wrote  many 
letters,  and  studied  to  improve  his  mind  he  came  to  realize  he 
was  being  trained  in  what  at  that  time  was  the  poor  man’s 
college.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Ashman  had  presented  him  with  a 
bible,  was  a  gesture  indicating  his  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  the  boy’s  moral  and  religious  training.  Robert’s  other  stu¬ 
dies  were  in  all  probability  encouraged  and  supervised  by  the 
master..  An  industrious  apprentice  could  learn  a  trade,  and 
also  gain  a  general  education. 

Then,  there  was  always  London,  the  pulsating  center  of 
the  English  speaking  world,  offering  endless  opportunities  for 
adventure  and  discovery.  The  River  Thames  meanders  through 
London  from  the  west,  its  banks  adorned  with  many  of  the 
proudest  trappings  of  the  empire — Westminster  Abbey,  the 
House  of  Parliament,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  the  Temple, 
famous  center  of  the  British  legal  profession.  The  river  is 
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spanned  by  several  bridges,  notably  the  London  Bridge,  South¬ 
wark,  Blackfriers,  Waterloo,  and  Westminster  Bridges.  Robert 
must  have  soon  become  acquainted  with  these  places  of 
attraction. 

The  Longacre  Distrct  was  not  far  from  Co  vent  Gardens, 
Leicester  Square,  and  Piccadilly  Circus;  and  the  British  Museum 
was  less  than  a  mile  north.  On  a  Sunday  morning,  Robert 
might  wander  down  to  Trafalger  Square,  or  Charing  Cross  on 
the  Thames,  or  he  might  take  a  stroll  or  a  cab  ride  along  the 
Strand,  the  leading  business  thoroughfare,  or  visit  Westminster, 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  On  a  public  conveyance,  he 
could  ride  out  Great  Queen’s  Street  to  High  Holborn,  and  on 
to  Newgate,  where  the  general  post  office  was  located.  From 
there  it  was  not  far  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  and 
Stock  Exchanges,  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Then,  there  were 
the  parks —  vast  areas  of  greenry  and  beauty —  St.  James, 
Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  Regents,  Battersea,  and  many 
famous  streets  with  the  same  names — and  others.  He  could 
go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  find  nothing  to  compare  with 
it. 

London  has  more  buildings  of  historical,  literary,  and  scienti¬ 
fic  importance  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  is  also 
the  largest  manufacturing  center  of  Great  Britain;  it  has  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  schools  and  palaces  in  the  world;  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice;  famous  institutions  of  learning,  in¬ 
cluding  the  University  of  London.  What  a  place  for  an  im¬ 
pressionable  teen-ager  to  grow  to  manhood! 
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Chapter  4 


I*  THE  LIGHT  BREAKS 

Wm 

Robert  was  released  from  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ashman 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  Though  he  began  as  a  warehouse 
or  stock  boy,  he  perhaps  had  other  duties  as  his  experience 
broadened,  including  meeting  the  public  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  business.  One  has  but  to  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  the  pawnbroking  business  to  clarify  his  mind  on 
some  of  Robert's  probable  reactions  during  those  years.  The 
banks  of  that  day  had  not  developed  to  their  present  status 
in  the  small  loan  field;  nor  was  credit  used  as  widely  in  a 
constructive  sense  as  it  is  today  in  America.  The  pawnshop, 
therefore,  was  the  main  contact  for  those  in  financial  distress: 
the  poor,  the  improvident,  those  involved  in  sudden  crises, 
such  as  sickness  or  death.  This  type  of  clientele  could  have 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  a  sensitive  youth  like  Robert  Price. 

Pawn  brokers  were  not  a  popular  class.  They  were  prob¬ 
ably  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  and  often  hated 
by  the  very  people  who  came  to  them  for  help.  The  risks  they 
took  were  great;  consequently,  their  rates  were  high,  and 
their  methods  sometimes  extortionist.  The  debtor's  prison 
was  still  a  grim  realtiy.  But  a  powerful  new  voice  had  arisen, 
depicting  the  conditions  of  the  underprivileged.  Charles 
Dickens  was  at  the  height  of  his  career.  He  had  written, 
“Oliver  Twist,"  in  1838;  “Nicholas  Nickleby,"  1838;  “The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  1841;  and  “David  Copperfield,"  in 
18  50,  the  very  year  young  Robert  came  up  to  London. 

It  is  reasonable  to  recognize  these  influences  on  Robert’s 
thinking,  starting  his  mind  in  new  directions.  We  do  not 


know  when  he  decided  not  to  be  a  pawnbroker,  but  when  he 
was  free  he  found  new  lodgings  in  another  part  of  the  city 
at  the  home  of  a  Mr.  George  Sims.  Whether  he  quit  the  pawn¬ 
broker  employment  at  this  time  or  later  is  not  on  the  record. 
But  we  do  know  that  eventually,  he  changed  his  employment, 
and  went  to  work  for  a  silversmith.  Meanwhile,  the  transfer 
of  his  lodgings  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Sims  was  an  event  which 
changed  the  entire  course  of  his  life.  As  it  turned  out,  George 
Sims  was  an  Elder  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  commonly  and  unfavorably  known  as  Mormons. 
A  convert  himself  to  the  new  religion,  he  enthusiastically 
preached  its  tenets  to  the  members  of  his  household. 

Robert  was  impressed.  Not  having  been  very  happy  during 
his  youth  with  the  cold  and  cheerless  formalities  of  the  religion 
he  had  known,  he  was  receptive  to  the  challenge,  and  the  bold 
claims  of  the  new  religion.  It  was  strange  and  marvelous. 
Heavenly  messengers  coming  to  the  earth,  the  beginning  of 
a  great  and  new  dispensation  of  the  Lord’s  plans  for  his 
children,  the  restoration  of  the  priesthood,  the  powers  and 
organization  of  the  original  church,  the  announcement  that 
God  is  really  our  father,  in  whose  image  we  are  created,  not 
a  mere  abstraction  —  this  was  breath  taking.  Then,  too,  the 
principles  of  faith,  repentence,  baptism,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  seemed  logical,  especially 
when  taught  by  humble  people,  fired  with  a  testimony;  and 
the  story  of  the  young  prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  America, 
though  it  might  be  questioned,  seemed  to  glow  with  the  quality 
of  truth  the  more  he  reflected  upon  it.  This  was  the  gospel 
of  truth  and  love  which  seemed  to  satisfy  the  youth’s  deep 
human  yearnings.  Linally,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  a  concrete 
reality  which  he  could  not  deny,  convinced  him  of  its  own 
validity  as  a  modern  volume  of  scriptures.  Robert  studied, 
and  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Elder  Sims,  and  prayed. 
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Since  the  Mormons  were  very  unpopular,  in  fact  were 
often  persecuted,  and  joining  their  organization  would  result 
in  great  sacrifices,  and  repudiation  by  many  of  his  friends 
and  loved  ones,  it  was  not  an  easy  step  to  take.  It  was  well 
over  three  years  after  he  went  to  London  before  he  joined 
the  church;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  a  period  of 
struggle  between  the  call  of  the  new  faith  and  the  strong 
ties  of  family  and  friends  before  he  actually  took  the  step. 
He  was  probably  cautious  during  his  brief  visits  home,  and 
in  his  letters,  not  to  excite  the  family  prematurely,  though 
little  by  little  he  confided  in  his  sister  Mary,  and  his  mother, 
telling  them  of  the  new  religion.  Naturally,  his  father  also 
came  to  hear  of  it,  and  Robert  was  forced  to  explain  and 
defend  his  position. 

At  first  he  had  hopes  of  winning  at  least  a  portion  of  his 
family  to  his  point  of  view.  If  this  was  truly  the  gospel,  it 
should  appeal  to  his  dear  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  at 
least  —  and  his  father  perhaps  eventually.  He  knew  his  father 
was  very  set  in  his  ways.  Yet  he  was  a  religious  man;  he 
was  also  an  honest  man,  and  truth  should  appeal  to  him,  once 
he  set  aside  his  prejudice  and  investigated  it.  He  was  doomed, 
however,  to  disappointment.  His  humble  and  casual  references 
to  religion  in  his  letter,  and  his  more  explicit  explanations 
when  he  went  home  seemed  only  to  arouse  opposition.  At 
first  they  treated  him  with  mild  curiosity,  and  tried  patiently 
to  draw  him  back  to  their  way  of  thinking,  as  parents  would 
any  erring  son,  who  in  this  case,  had  not  fallen  into  evil  ways, 
for  which  they  were  thankful,  but  had  become  contaminated 
with  false  ideas  of  religion. 

To  their  astonishment,  they  could  not  make  Robert  concede 
he  was  in  error.  And  what  was  even  more  exasperating,  his 
reasoning  from  the  scriptures  often  confounded  them.  The 
interchange  of  ideas  became  more  intense;  and  gradually,  the 
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family  opinion  became  solidly  opposed  to  him.  To  Simon 
Price,  religion  was  a  severe  code  of  orthodoxy,  deeply  embedded 
in  pride  and  tradition.  He  became  furious  at  his  son’s  religious 
wandering. 

Mary,  telling  of  her  father  years  later,  said,”  Our  father 
was  a  man  of  sterling  piety,  orthodox,  never  wavering,  always 
a  church  worker;  but  in  the  early  days  of  his  children’s  lives 
he  didn’t  make  religion  a  lovable  thing.  He  was  hasty  and 
severe.  And  I  remember  Robert  saying  to  me  when  he  went 
to  London,  'Mary,  religion  is  a  humbug.’ 

"When  father  learned  of  Robert’s  intention  of  joining  the 
Mormons,  he  wrote  bitter  letters,  trying  to  refute  the  new 
religion,  and  condemning  his  son’s  action.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  employ  a  minister  to  try  to  change  him.  Finally,  they  all 
seemed  to  desert  him.  It  hurt  me,  but  I  kept  up  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him.  It  didn’t  matter  to  me  what  he  was,  he  was 
my  brother  Bob,  I  believe  my  letters  cheered  him  up  a  bit 
when  he  thought  about  home,  and  all  the  hard,  ugly  things 
that  were  written  to  him;  but  not  one  note  of  retaliation  came 
back  from  him.  He  was  unruffled  by  it  all.” 

According  to  the  record,  Robert  Price  was  baptized 
into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Later-day  Saints  on  Sunday 
morning,  September  4,  18  53,  by  Elder  Smith  of  the  Holborn 
Branch,  and  confirmed  by  the  same  man,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time.  He  expressed  his  feelings  concerning  this  occasion  in 
the  following  words: 

"I  do  rejoice  that  I  have  a  standing  in  the  Church,  knowing 
as  I  do  that  it  is  true;  and  happy  is  he  who  embraces  these 
eternal  principles,  that  they  may  become  adopted  into  the  fold 
of  our  Father  in  heaven.  I  write  this  thought  that  if  at  any 
time  I  may  be  induced  to  question  these  principles  that  I  may 
pray  and  seek  earnestly  for  the  rich  effusion  of  the  spirit  of 
truth,  that  it  may  keep  and  guide  me  into  all  truth;  may  the 
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time  be  shortened  that  we  may  behold  the  appearance  of  our 
Lord,  is  my  prayer  for  Christ’s  sake,  Amen.”  This  notation 
was  dated  December,  1853. 

The  following  item  indicates  Robert’s  progress  in  the 
Church.  *T  was  called  to  be  a  teacher  on  Sunday  the  29th 
of  January,  18  54.  I  was  ordained  at  number  7  Cobban  Row 
the  following  Monday  by  Elder  Isiacs  (Isaacs)  of  Holborn.”  By 
this  time,  the  exact  place  of  Robert’s  lodgings  is  somewhat 
obscure.  Elder  George  Sims,  who  had  first  introduced  him  to 
the  gospel,  had  left  London  and  gone  to  America,  a  year  earlier. 
No  doubt  Robert  missed  this  very  important  friend,  but  carried 
on  resolutely  without  him,  very  likely  with  the  latter’s  blessing 
and  urging.  Elder  Sims  had  often  said  he  had  been  shown  in  a 
dream  that  he  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  someone  into  the 
church  by  moving  into  the  house  in  which  Robert  found 
him.  The  young  man  was  impressed  by  this,  feeling  he  was 
literally  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream.  This  incident  was  an 
added  element  of  strength  in  his  testimony  of  the  gospel. 

Robert  probably  lived  in  Holborn  at  the  time  of  his  bap¬ 
tism;  but  possibly  moved  shortly  after,  perhaps  to  106  Alder- 
gate  Street  in  N.E.  London,  as  he  was  later  known  to  be 
active  in  the  Islington  Branch,  laboring  as  a  teacher,  and  as 
a  counselor  in  the  branch.  Evidently  he  grew  rapidly  in  the 
gospel.  He  preached  and  taught  whenever  the  opportunity 
came;  and  among  other  activities,  frequently  spoke  at  the 
street  meetings.  (It  may  help  the  American  reader  to  know 
that  Holborn  and  Islington  are  boroughs,  or  administrative 
divisions  of  London,  which  contains  altogether  twenty-eight 
such  units.) 

The  activities  of  the  young  convert  as  a  student  and 
teacher  are  again  revealed  in  the  pages  of  the  old  copy  book. 
Carefully,  he  looked  up  the  passages  of  scripture  used  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  defend  the  gospel  as  they  taught  it,  and 
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organized  them  under  the  proper  topical  headings,  using  a 
full  page  for  each  division. 

Under  Restoration  of  the  Gospel  he  copied  the  references: 
Daniel  2nd  Chapter;  Revelations  14:6;  Hebrews  8:9-10; 
Matt.  21:43,  as  well  as  quotations  from  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah. 
Other  passages  were  listed  on  the  upbuilding  of  Zion;  the 
gathering  of  the  house  of  Israel.  He  made  a  notation  of  his 
own:  "The  people  of  God  will  be  preserved  while  He  sweeps 
His  indignation  over  the  earth.” 

Robert  had  an  unusually  large  collection  of  references 
on  the  pre-existence  of  man;  celestial  marriage;  and  the  nature 
of  God,  his  heading,  "On  a  God  of  Body,  Parts  and  Passions;” 
Baptism,  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  earth  being  our  dwelling 
place  in  heaven  after  the  resurrection.  He  also  had  the  usual 
passages  on  faith  and  repentence,  latter-day  revelations,  and 
many  other  points  of  doctrine.  The  spirit  of  gathering  to 
Zion  rested  heavily  on  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  British 
Isles  during  the  early  eighteen  fifties.  This  was  not  merely 
a  subject  to  be  discussed.  It  was  a  living,  vital  command  from 
the  servants  of  the  Lord,  being  preached  and  practiced  vigor¬ 
ously.  Those  who  joined  the  church  began  thinking  and 
planning  at  once  toward  the  time  they  could  gather  to  Zion. 
Robert  was  very  articulate  on  this  subject.  He  wrote  a  song 
to  the  tune  of  "Life  on  the  Ocean  Waves.” 

A  life  on  the  desert  plains 
A  home  on  the  mountain’s  breast, 

Where  the  savage  freely  reigns 
And  the  sun  has  gone  to  rest; 

Where  the  storm  king  wildly  rides 
In  his  cloudy,  kingly  car, 

With  his  mantle  windy  guide 
On  the  snow-capped  mountains  far. 

The  view  where  the  mountains  hath 
The  space  for  Basin  State 
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Was  an  ancient  sea  of  salt 
Where  the  Jaradites  were  great. 
There  the  pearls  were  rarely  found 
For  the  oysters  to 
And  the  mighty  waters  round 
By  the  Lord  were  sent  us  here. 

The  rocks  mid  the  gorgeous  towers 
Are  still  when  the  tempest  reigns 
And  they  speak  in  firy  showers 
As  the  cinders  heap  the  plains. 
Hieroglyphics  tell  the  tale 
Of  ages  gone  before, 

How  the  remnants  had  to  wail 
When  the  kingdoms  were  no  more. 


We’re  free  in  the  desert  land, 

We’re  free  on  the  mountains  grand, 
We’re  free  to  the  precious  land 
Where  the  gifts  of  God  abound, 

For  the  best  of  all  the  earth 
Is  an  everlasting  store 
Of  celestial  joy  and  mirth 
When  the  world’s  no  more,  no  more. 

T’s  life  in  a  desert  lawn 
To  camp  in  the  open  air 
When  the  day  is  nearly  gone, 

For  the  boys  to  fix  their  fare. 

How  the  beaus  and  waiters  look 
As  the  thousand  jolly  jokes, 

As  the  cakes  and  meat  do  cook, 

And  the  lazy  fire  smokes. 

T’is  life  in  a  desert  storm 
To  creep  in  the  drifting  snow, 

And  a  little  fire  to  warm, 

And  the  wind  unceasing  blows, 

As  our  busy  fancy  paints 
The  dreadful  things  to  come. 

And  disregarding  all  complaint, 
What  a  blessed  place  is  home. 
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T’is  life  in  a  desert  land 

To  think  of  the  joys  to  come 

When  we  meet  our  wives  and  friends, 

As  they  greet  us  welcome  home. 

In  that  day  of  living  glee 
When  love  is  more  and  more, 

And  the  spirits  all  agree 
We’ll  jolly  them  o’er  and  o’er. 

Chorus 

A  life  in  the  desert  land, 

A  home  in  the  mountain’s  breast, 

Where  the  savage  freely  reigns 
And  the  sun  has  gone  to  rest. 

Thursday  23rd  March  —  1854 

At  the  time  young  Robert  brought  this  literary  effusion 
to  a  close,  he  was  still  nearly  three  months  short  of  his  19th 
birthday.  The  little  groups  with  which  he  associated  must 
have  enjoyed  singing  the  song  to  the  old  familiar  tune  they  all 
knew.  That  Robert  was  a  youth  of  unusual  promise  was 
evident  to  all  who  knew  him.  Though  his  ties  with  home  and 
loved  ones  were  almost  completely  broken,  he  was  growing 
strong,  and  independent;  his  qualities  of  leadership  were 
gaining  recognition;  the  Lord  was  magnifying  him  among  his 
brethren. 

In  his  enthusiasm  for  the  gospel,  he  had  tried  to  interest 
others  of  his  friends  and  relatives.  But  one  by  one  they  drew 
away.  Even  his  dearly  loved  cousin,  John  Cocks,  his  close 
boyhood  companion,  and  with  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  lively 
correspondence  for  years,  finally  drew  the  curtain  down  on 
any  further  discussion  of  Mormonism. 

In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  1,  18  54,  at  a  school  in  South  England 
where  he  was  beginning  a  teaching  career,  John  made  the 
following  declaration  at  the  conclusion  of  his  letter:  "I  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  sorry  that  you  cling  so  tenaciously  to  that 
shallow  and  false  belief  called  Mormonism.  I  think  you  may 
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soon  see  its  errors,  and  its  emptiness.  Believe  me,  I  do  not 
say  this  to  hurt  your  feelings.  I  do  not  feel  less  respect  for 
you  because  you  have  embraced  it  than  before.  I  know  it 
appears  all  very  plausible  at  first  until  you  go  deeper  and 
deeper  you  do  not  see  your  mistakes.  From  the  tone  of  your 
letters,  I  judge  that  it  is  useless  to  convince  you  by  writing. 
And  without  meaning  any  offense,  I  wish  to  have  the  subject 
dropped  in  our  correspondence.  It  is  a  question  which  I  can 
never  agree  to. 

"With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  for  your  welfare 
whatever  religion  yours  may  be,  I  remain,  my  dear  cousin, 
yours  affectionately, 

John  Cocks.” 

Robert’s  relations  with  his  father  gradually  reached  a 
point  where  communication  between  father  and  son  was 
practically  impossible.  Robert  began  to  think  of  going  to 
America;  and  soon  the  spirit  of  gathering  with  the  saints  in 
the  West  was  upon  him.  He  revealed  this  new  aspect  of  his 
life  little  by  little  in  letters  to  his  mother  and  Mary.  This 
made  the  break  with  home  more  severe  than  ever.  His  father 
was  relentlessly  opposed  to  such  a  course.  His  mother  was 
broken  hearted.  Robert  himself  experienced  humility  and 
sorrow  for  which  he  found  no  relief,  except  in  prayer,  and 
agonizing  efforts  to  practice  patience.  He  wanted  more  than 
anything  else  to  make  his  loved  ones  see  the  beauty  of  the 
gospel  as  he  saw  it,  but  his  attempts  were  completely  fruitless. 
It  seemed  as  if  an  invisable  wall  had  been  thrown  up  between 
them. 

He  found  what  consolation  he  could  in  the  scriptures. 
"Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you, 
and  shall  say  all  manner  of  Evil  against  you  falsely  for  my 
sake. 
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"Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven:  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you.”  Matt.  5-11.  12. 

He  recognized  also  that  the  early  Christians  were  spoken 
against  everywhere,  and  many  were  put  to  death;  there  was 
no  way  of  telling  what  those  who  were  called  to  set  up  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  last  days  would  be  called  on  to  endure. 
He  had  a  testimony  of  the  gospel;  and  he  felt  that  a  higher 
power  than  himself  was  directing  him  right,  and  from  that 
course  he  could  not  deviate. 

The  thing  that  hurt  him  more  than  anything  else  was  this 
letter  he  received  from  his  dear,  devoted  mother: 

Bridges  Street 
Boston 
Jan.  8 

My  dear  boy, 

I  had  written  your  letter  when  your  father  posted  his,  and 
he  did  not  know  that  I  wished  to  send  one.  I  thought  I  should 
send  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  my  feelings  when  I  read  your  letter, 
telling  me  that  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  leave  me  and  all 
of  us  so  soon. 

I  had  been  wishing  for  a  letter,  as  you  had  not  written  for 
more  than  a  month,  feeling  that  something  was  wrong;  and  to  hear 
you  say  that  you  intended  to  go  into  a  foreign  and  distant  land, 
all  amongst  strangers.  This  was  a  shock  to  me.  I  could  not  help 
saying,  what  have  I  done  that  my  own  children  should  forsake  me. 

If  it  does  not  bring  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  I 
shall  go  sorrowing  all  my  days. 

My  dear  Robert,  it  does  seem  so  hard  of  you  to  go  and  leave 
us  all  just  as  you  might  have  been  our  greateset  comfort,  and 
cheered  our  declining  days.  Oh,  how  anxiously  have  I  looked  for 
the  time  that  you  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  manhood,  and  hoped 
that  you  would  be  my  comfort  and  joy.  And  that  is  not  all,  my  dear 
child.  I  fear  you  do  not  understand  the  word  salvation,  or  you 
would  not  talk  of  going  all  the  world  over  to  find  it.  If  indeed, 
you  are  seeking  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  the  salvation  of  your 
soul,  that  alone  is  to  be  had  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  If  you  cannot 
find  it  in  your  own  highly  privileged  land,  you  will  not  find  it  in 
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a  land  of  slavery  and  sin  in  its  worst  form.  It  is  a  great  delusion, 
my  dear  boy,  Christ  and  him  alone  is  the  only  salvation  that  will 
save  your  soul,  and  you  need  not  go  to  find  that,  for  it  is  freely 
given  to  all  that  are  willing  to  receive  it. 

God  does  not  require  that  you  should  forsake  and  disregard 
all  earthly  love  and  ties  in  order  to  obtain  his  favor;  for  he  freely 
gives  to  all  that  ask  in  faith  for  it.  My  dear  boy,  I  fear  that  those 
men  are  leading  you  farther  and  farther  into  error,  and  that  it  is  a 
call  from  man,  and  not  from  God.  God  has  said  Honor  and  obey 
your  parents  that  thy  days  may  be  long,  that  is  if  they  do  not  wish 
you  to  do  wickedly.  I  do  think  it  was  quite  right  to  have  consulted 
your  father  before  you  embraced  Mormonism;  and  when  you  know 
it  was  so  opposed  to  our  wishes,  to  have  given  it  up.  If  we  had 
wished  you  to  have  given  up  a  real  religion  for  a  false  one,  I 
should  not  have  blamed  you.  But  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  heaven 
the  same  way  as  your  parents  do.  But  after  all,  you  are  still 
young  and  do  not  know  much  of  the  world. 

I  know  God  says,  "If  you  love  me  keep  my  commandments," 
but  he  does  not  say,  "disregard  those  that  love  you,  and  love  the 
same  God  that  I  hope  you  love.  But  he  says,  'My  son,  reject  not 
the  counsels  of  thy  father,  nor  the  advice  of  thy  mother.  My 
dear  boy,  the  time  may  not  be  long  when  you  may  want  a  father’s 
counsel,  and  a  mother’s  love  and  sympathy  when  she  cannot  give 
it  to  you. 

I  cannot  think  why  you  should  wish  to  go  there  to  serve  God. 
He  has  said,  "Son  go  work  in  my  vineyard,  and  out  into  the 
highways  and  compel  them  to  come  in.  Why  should  you  go  and 
dwell  altogether  with  those  that  you  think  are  already  saved.  Why 
not  stay  and  work  for  God  among  those  that  are  not  saved,  in  order 
that  you  might  save  some?  I  think  it  is  selfish,  and  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  not  a  selfish  one.  My  dear  Robert,  I  pray  you  now  listen 
to  me,  your  mother,  do  not  go  any  further  into  this.  Let  me  pray 
you  not  to  go  at  least  this  year;  and  it  may  be  that  another  year 
you  may  not  have  a  mother  to  grieve  over  your  loss.  I  feel  that  had 
I  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  would  fly  away  and  be  at  rest. 

If  you  are  determined  to  go  now,  I  think  it  will  break  my 
heart.  I  would  sooner  follow  you  to  the  grave,  for  I  could  hope 
that  you  had  gone  to  glory,  and  that  I  should  soon  meet  you 
there.  Do  consider,  and  do  as  I  say,  and  God  will  not  be  displeased 
with  you.  Son,  be  obeying  your  parents.  You  know  that  you  are 
not  of  age,  and  ought  not  to  act  in  such  a  serious  thing  as  this 
without  your  father’s  advice.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  like  to 
leave  with  your  father’s  displeasure  resting  on  you.  That  would 
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not  be  glorifying  God.  Tell  those  that  wish  you  to  go  that  you 
do  not  see  it;  and  your  duty  is  to  not  go  yet  until  you  are 
older.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  you  will  not  persist  in  going,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  step  your  father  will  take,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
will. 

Goodbye,  from  your  affectionate  mother. 
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Chapter  5 
MATILDA 


The  Latter-day  Saints  in  London  during  the  early  18  50s, 
in  addition  to  learning  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  in 
turn  teaching  the  gospel  to  others,  were  kept  rather  busy 
getting  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  forming  themselves 
into  organized  groups,  capable  of  carrying  on  their  social  and 
religious  life,  and  furnishing  the  stimulation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  needed  by  new  members.  In  these  activities,  the  Elders 
from  America  held  the  controlling  leadership.  The  local 
converts,  however,  were  given  responibilities  as  rapidly  as 
their  talents  and  inclination  permitted. 

Among  the  many  people  Robert  Price  became  acquainted 
with  in  his  new  environment  was  a  young  lady  from  Dover, 
Matilda  Louisa  Kelsey.  Just  when  these  two  met  is  not  known. 
But  their  acquaintance  undoubtedly  began  through  their 
association  with  the  church.  Matilda  and  her  brother  William, 
like  Robert,  had  accepted  the  gospel,  perhaps  at  Dover.  William 
became  very  prominent  as  a  local  missionary,  presiding  over 
the  Kent  conference  ten  years,  1851-1861.  A  brief  note  from 
William  Kelsey  in  Dover  to  Robert  Price  in  London  seems  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  acquaintance  between  Robert  and  the 
Kelseys.  It  reads  as  follows:  "The  conference  will  be  held  here 
tomorrow;  the  saints  are  few  in  number.  Elder  Brown  from 
Cambridge  is  here.  Elder  Stanford  is  gone  to  Essex.  In  this, 
myself  —  Br.  Wigam  and  all  the  Saints  desire  their  kind  love 
to  you  and  all  friends  in  London.” 

"Your  affectionate  Brother, 

W.  W.  Kelsey.” 
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Obviously,  there  had  been  some  visiting  back  and  forth 
between  the  Saints  in  London  and  those  in  Dover.  Robert, 
no  doubt,  had  visited  in  Dover;  and  the  Kelseys,  in  London. 
The  acquaintance  was  well  established.  In  18  5  5,  Matilda 
was  in  London;  her  address,  21  Alfred  Place,  Bedford  Square. 
Perhaps  she  too  had  located  in  the  city  by  this  time  and  found 
employment.  Letters  between  them  indicate  they  were  in 
different  sections,  very  busy,  and  unable  to  see  each  other 
except  at  planned  intervals,  usually  on  Sunday. 

21  Alfred  Place 
Bedford  Square,  London 

Dear  Brother  Price: 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  received  a  letter  from  you  this 
morning.  And  it  is  with  the  same  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I  take 
my  pen  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  be  out  in  Aldergate,  Sunday  June 
17th.  If  you  could  meet  me  at  the  same  place,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  see  you.  I  hqpe  I  am  not  taking  too  much  liberty  or 
intruding  on  your  time.  When  I  am  in  your  company  your  spirit 
is  a  kindred  to  my  own.  Yes,  dear  brother,  I  know  that  men  and 
women  that  love  feel  for  their  fellow  creatures,  and  I  try  with  all 
my  strength  to  do  good  and  love  God  and  his  kingdom  better 
than  all  this  world!  Besides,  it  is  my  foremost  desire  with  the 
assistance  of  the  holy  spirit  to  walk  humbly  and  meekly  before 
him  and  all  men  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  which  it  may 
please  God  to  call  me. 

I  must  wait  until  the  guidance  comes  from  him  that  the 
Lord  will  open  my  way  when  I  have  done  my  work  here. 

May  God  bless  you  and  all  Saints  and  preserve  us  from 
evil  is  the  prayer  of  your  affectionate  sister  in  the  gospel. 

Matilda  Kelsey 

Good  bye  God  bless  you 

21  Alfred  Place 

Bedford  Square 
August,  1855 

Dear  Robert 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  received  a  letter  from  you 
yesterday  morning.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  kindness 
of  seeing  after  my  dress.  You  are  more  kind  than  I  deserve.  I 
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feel  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  much  kindness  and  care,  and  that 
I  am  not  worthy  of  you.  Your  spirit  is  much  superior  to  my  own; 
I  feel  that  I  am  an  ungrateful  being,  and  I  do  not  exercise  as 
much  patience  as  I  ought.  I  only  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  overcome 
all  weaknesses  and  evil  passions  when  I  become  your  wife,  and 
that  I  shall  ever  have  a  meek,  humble  and  gentle  spirit  in  all 
things.  It  is  my  desire  to  overcome  all  things  and  ever  be  firm  in 
my  day  as  a  saint  of  God.  I  often  feel  my  weaknesses.  My  spirit 
rebels  and  I  know  it  ought  not  to  do  so.  We  ought  to  have 
meekness  and  honesty  as  our  constant  companions  and  guide,  but 
how  blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth,  and  he 
that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  blessed.  My  prayer  is,  my  dear 
Robert,  that  we  may  ever  have  that  spirit  of  love  and  forebearance 
and  meekness  to  every  one  and  my  prayer  is  that  we  may  ever  live 
together  in  pure  love  and  harmony,  that  the  evil  spirit  of  con¬ 
tention  and  discord  may  never  enter  our  dwelling,  though  it  may 
be  ever  so  humble.  May  it  be  the  dwelling  of  love  and  peace  that 
the  spirit  of  God  may  ever  dwell  there.  May  our  children  partake 
of  the  same  spirit,  that  they  may  grow  up  strong  and  valiant  in 
the  house  of  God.  May  this  be  our  happy  lot,  dear  Robert,  it  will 
be  a  blessing  worth  striving  for,  and  promises  much  as  we  strive 
we  shall  gain  it.  May  God  grant  that  we  may  have  firmness  and 
energy  to  do  so,  is  my  prayer  (fervent)  for  Christ’s  sake  Amen. 

Matilda  Kelsey 

21  Alfred  Place 

Bedford  Square 

My  dear  Robert: 

It’s  with  much  pleasure  I  take  up  my  pen  and  write  you  a 
few  lines.  I  received  your  kind  and  welcome  letter  upon  the  post 
this  morning,  the  contents  of  which  caused  my  heart  to  rejoice 
and  feel  very  glad.  I  feel  I  am  undeserving  of  such  kindness  and 
confidence,  and  wonder  what  I’ve  done  to  deserve  such  blessings, 
which  the  Lord  bestows  upon  me  from  time  to  time.  In  reading 
your  letters  which  are  the  breathing  of  a  pure  and  noble  spirit  my 
feelings  are  greater  than  I  can  describe.  I  feel  unworthy  of  you. 
I  feel  you  are  deserving  of  one  who  is  gifted  with  far  greater 
wisdom  and  superior  qualities  than  myself.  Dear  Robert,  should 
the  Lord  think  me  worthy  of  you,  pray  that  I  may  prove  a 
blessing  unto  you  in  all  things,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  in  poverty  or  wealth,  sickness  or  health.  May  I  prove 
myself  worthy  of  your  love  and  confidence,  and  I  pray  God  to 
grant  me  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  I  may  impart  unto  our 
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Robert  Price  and  surviving  children  by  Matilda. 
Robert,  William.  Standing:  Grace. 


Henry  Price 
1858  —  1885 


Left  to  right,  seated:  Ellen, 


Matilda  Mary  Price  Sparks 
1857—  1886 

Daughter  of  Robert  and  Matilda 
Price 


Matilda  Kelsey  Price 
1832  —  1879 
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children  that  they  may  grow  up  valiant  and  strong  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  I  wish  to  see  my  children  learn  to  fear  God  from 
their  very  birth.  Then,  with  what  pride  and  pleasure  my  dear 
brother  should  we  not  look  upon  our  children  when  they  had 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  seeing  them  walking  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  attaining  every  pure  and  noble  nature,  a 
delight  and  a  sight  unto  us  in  our  old  days.  My  dearest  Robert, 
when  I  think  of  these  things,  it  makes  my  heart  burn  within  me 
and  we  cannot  do  too  much  to  attain  such  a  blessing.  Then 
let  us  each  strive  to  do  better  day  by  day,  that  we  may  strive  to 
overcome  every  evil  passion.  May  we  be  meek  and  humble,  kind 
and  God  fearing  to  everyone,  that  our  light  may  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  seeing  our  good  works  may  glorify  our  Father  in 
heaven.  I  must  now  draw  my  letter  to  a  close,  praying  God  the 
Eternal  Father  to  bless  us  and  pour  out  his  holy  spirit  upon  us, 
to  enable  us  to  do  his  will  in  all  things,  and  at  all  times. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Robert,  May  God  bless  you.  I  remain 
your  ever  affectionate  sister  in  the  gospel. 

Matilda  Kelsey 

During  their  short  courtship,  Robert  also  wrote  sincere, 
eloquent  letters  to  Matilda,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
written  a  little  more  than  two  months  before  their  marriage. 

106  Aldergate  St.  8-7-55 

My  Dear  Matilda: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  great  pleasure  that  I  write  these  few 
lines  to  you.  I  received  your  letter  quite  safe  and  oh  how  I  did 
rejoice,  especially  when  I  read  it.  Up  to  the  time  I  received  it, 
which  was  about  5  o’clock,  my  mind  had  been  disturbed  and  I  had 
indeed  felt  unhappy  about  every  moment.  The  pangs  of  anxiety 
and  sorrow  have  swept  through  my  bosom,  but  I  thank  God  it  is 
over. 

From  our  interview  of  last  night,  I  thought  I  had  so  grieved 
you  that  I  felt  extremely  sorry.  I  felt  that  God  found  someone 
else  for  you,  some  one  more  worthy  indeed  than  I.  I  felt  dis¬ 
turbed  that  you  should  say  you  was  led  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  me,  but  judge  if  you  can  my  feelings  when  I  received 
your  kind  letter  breathing  the  pure  desires  of  a  Christian  heart. 

My  dear  sister  if  ever  any  feeling  of  regret  enters  my  mind  that 
we  have  been  associated  together  it  will  be  that  I  am  not  worthy 
of  these  feelings  and  so  had  to  give  you  to  one  more  noble. 
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What  have  I  done  to  merit  you?  Why  nothing,  but  if  I  have 
you,  if  it  meets  the  approval  of  God,  that  I  may  earn  such  a 
blessing,  I  feel  quite  willing  to  fight  the  battle  for  a  living  God. 
But  I  fear  and  tremble,  for  as  Paul  says,  "When  you  think  you 
stand  take  heed  lest  you  fall.”  I  feel  very  sorry,  my  dearly 
beloved,  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  such  grief  to  you.  But 
perhaps  it  is  good  after  all,  so  I’ll  be  more  careful,  and  hold  the 
affections  of  a  female  more  sacred  than  I  have  ever  done  hitherto. 

I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  any  unpleasantness  could 
have  come.  I  never  had  realized  that  we  were  of  such  kindred 
spirit,  that  our  desires  were  as  one,  and  we  felt  to  respond  with 
all  our  hearts  to  each  other’s  feelings.  I  ought  to  have  exercised 
more  wisdom  when  I  wrote  you  on  Saturday.  I  asked  God  to 
inspire  me  by  his  spirit  to  write  you;  and  yesterday,  I  asked  him 
to  inspire  me  while  I  was  with  you,  and  to  over-ride  everything 
for  our  good;  and  I  believe  two  or  three  times  last  Tuesday  did 
I  pray  to  God  that  I  might  be  worthy  of  you,  and  that  we  might 
know  his  will  till  we  go  to  the  temple.  Yet  it  might  please  him 
to  unite  us  in  the  holy  bonds  of  marriage  But  my  idea  was  to 
put  a  curb  on  my  affections  till  I  know  if  God  would  give  you  to 
me  to  wife.  I  felt  desirous  ever  to  pray  for  it.  I  hope  that  you 
ever  pray  for  the  same  blessing;  and  if  you  could  place  your 
affections  in  me,  to  place  them  to  that  extent  that  the  spirit 
of  God  inspired  you. 

I  love  and  admire  the  purity  of  a  woman’s  love.  I  did  not 
feel  that  our  desire  or  love  for  each  other  should  cease  or  abate, 
but  my  affection  and  love  grew  so  strong  that  if  it  was  not  God’s 
will  I  would  not  be  able  to  break  off  that  deep  affection  which 
might  exist  between  us.  Christ’  said  whatsoever  we  do  in  his 
name  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom  shall  be  given  us.  Is  there 
any  harm  in  our  desiring  to  be  united  in  the  marriage  covenant? 
No,  my  dear  Matilda,  no,  I  do  not  believe  there  is.  My  dear 
Matilda,  it  has  manifested  still  more  virtue  that  God  has  adorned 
you  with  the  firmness  in  the  midst  of  such  agonizing  feelings. 
This  fills  my  heart  with  joy.  I  knew  not  that  I  was  the  cause 
of  such  bitter,  painful  feelings  to  arise  within  your  bosom.  But 
I  have  gained  experience  through  it.  I  feel  to  rejoice  exceedingly 
in  the  letter  I  recieved  from  you  today.  It  is  more  than  amends 
for  the  pangs  of  sorrow  which  were  in  my  bosom  all  day.  I 
Thank  you  for  the  letter.  Be  comforted,  dear  Matilda.  You 
say  in  your  letter  you  feel  such  a  weight  of  oppression  upon 
you.  It  grieves  me  to  think  of  it.  May  God’s  holy  spirit  comfort 
your  heart,  bring  peace  to  your  mind,  and  fill  your  being  with 
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the  light  of  the  spirit  of  truth.  May  God  bless  you,  Matilda,  be 
comforted,  cheer  up;  that  love  which  I  have  for  you  in  my  heart, 

God  responds  to  say  amen  to  it.  I  feel  to  rejoice  myself.  I  feel 
that  my  troubles  are  swallowed  up  in  Joy.  May  the  bleessings 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  rest  upon  you,  may 
you  be  fruitful,  may  you  be  married  to  a  man  who  will  be  valiant 
to  God’s  work  in  Israel,  a  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  and  may 
I  be  that  man,  I  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  amen. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Matilda  to  remain  as  ever  your  affec¬ 
tionate  brother, 

Robert  Price 

P.  S.  With  great  pleasure  will  I  fast  with  you  on  Sunday.  I 
did  last  Sunday  in  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  blessings  to  us 
two.  I  am  gratefully  obliged  for  your  kind  offer  to  receive  my 
sister.  I  am  not  certain  that  she  is  coming  so  soon.  I  expect  a 
letter  from  her  tomorrow  morning  to  know  for  certain  whether 
she  is  coming  up  Saturday.  I  will  be  at  Alfred  Place  as  soon  as 
I  can  about  the  time  you  stated  if  I  wake  up  early  enough.  Please 
write  again  soon.  Excuse  all  mistakes.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  can  read  it  all.  Goodbye  God  bless  you.  R.P. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  times  Robert  changed  his 
place  of  residence  after  going  to  London,  or  his  occupation 
for  that  matter.  But  he  and  Matilda  were  married  October 
13,  185  5,  at  Clerkenwell,  a  district  in  the  North  end  of 
London,  in  the  borough  of  Finsbury.  This  area  had  long 
been  famous  for  certain  springs  and  wells  which  gave  it  its 
name.  In  the  middle  ages  miracle  plays  were  performed  there 
under  the  direction  of  the  parish  clerks  of  London  —  hence 
Clerkenwell. 

According  to  the  certificate  of  marriage,  which  has  been 
preserved,  Robert  was  twenty  years  old,  and  his  bride  was 
twenty-two.  They  both  gave  their  address  as  28  Arlington 
Street,  Clerkenwell.  Robert  at  the  time  was  working  as  a 
silversmith,  a  fact  duly  recorded  on  the  document.  And  his 
father  Simon  Price  was  listed  as  a  tailor.  Her  father,  Edward 
Kelsey,  a  brick  layer  by  trade  was  also  listed,  though  he  had 
previously  died  during  the  same  year. 
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The  witnesses  were  J.  J.  Barlow  and  E.  Levit.  The  docu¬ 
ment  is  signed  by  William  Squires  as  register,  and  William 
John  Barlow  as  superintendent  of  registration.  According  to 
the  certificate,  it  is  recorded  on  page  5 1  of  the  record  book 
of  that  year,  item  102. 

It  is  fitting  for  those  who  recognize  themselves  as  descend- 
ents  of  this  couple  that  more  be  said  of  this  young  woman 
and  her  family.  Robert’s  children  and  grand  children  heard 
him  say  on  occasion  that  "Your  grandmother  was  a  person 
of  many  striking  qualities.  You  might  walk  the  streets  of 
London  all  day  and  not  see  a  more  beautiful  woman  than  she.” 

Matilda  Louisa  was  born  to  Edward  Kelsey  and  Ann 
Gibbons,  March  25,  at  Dover,  1832.  Here  again  the  back¬ 
ground  must  be  drawn  into  the  narrative.  Dover  is  a  seaport 
town  in  Kent  seventy-six  miles  southeast  of  London,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  River  Dour,  whose  valley  breeches 
the  famous  Chalk  Cliffs,  which  rise  375  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Dover  is  one  of  five  harbors  lying  next  to  the 
English  Channel,  and  consequently  a  place  of  much  historic 
significance.  Its  dominent  feature  is  Dover  Castle,  within 
the  precinct  of  which  once  stood  an  ancient  Roman  fort  and 
lighthouse.  The  Roman  masonry  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
foundation  walls.  At  Dover  also  is  the  ancient  fortress  church 
of  St.  Mary’s  Castra,  as  well  as  some  remains  of  a  Saxon 
fortress,  and  massive  defenses  of  the  Norman  period,  created 
after  Harold,  the  Saxon  King,  was  defeated  by  the  Normans 
under  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066. 

In  this  mellow  old  seacoast  city,  blended  with  the  musty 
monuments  of  the  past  and  the  stirring,  vital  commerce  of 
the  sea,  and  traffic  to  and  from  the  continent  the  Kelsey 
children  grew  up,  playing  around  the  great  castle  and  fortress, 
climbing  down  the  steep  paths  to  the  seashore,  or  watching 
the  sun  kissed  waters  of  the  English  Channel  from  the  grassy 
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embattlements  of  the  Chalk  Cliffs.  It  is  a  romantic,  wonder¬ 
ful  world  for  a  child. 

The  Kelseys,  in  Matilda’s  generation,  were  poor  but  thrifty 
people;  yet  they  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  once  powerful 
family,  dating  back  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  name 
Kelsey  appears  in  the  great  Doomsday  Book,  compiled  in  108  5 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
also  appears  in  "The  Hundred  Rolls  (Rotuli  Hundredorum)  ”, 
a  similar  compilation  of  families  owning  estates  and  other 
goods  made  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I  in  1273;  and  in  the 
records  of  the  town  of  Beckingham  in  Kent,  only  a  few  miles 
from  Dover,  it  is  indicated  that  Kelsey  Manor  situated  there 
was  owned  by  the  Kelsey  family  before  the  time  of  Richard 
II.  The  estate,  Beautifully  wooded  and  well  laid  out  is  situated 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  church.  Another  Record,  of  William 
Kelsey  of  Ripley,  County  Surrey,  a  few  miles  to  the  west 
of  Beckingham,  states  that  this  William  Kelsey  was  born 
about  1294  under  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  and  was  married 
to  Maud,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Willowby 
in  1327,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Their 
grandson,  Thomas  Kelsey,  also  of  Ripley,  left  an  only  daughter, 
Lucia,  was  was  married  in  1390  to  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  of 
Beddington,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privey  Seal. 

There  are  many  other  references  to  the  Kelsey  family  in 
Kent,  Surrey,  Essex  and  other  neighboring  counties,  all  of 
which  point  to  the  unity  and  common  origin  of  the  family 
dating  back  to  the  eleventh  century.  In  this  connection,  an 
article  in  the  Deseret  News  from  the  Utah  Genealogical 
Society,  featured  in  the  Genealogical  Department,  states  that 
all  the  Kelseys  in  America  are  descended  from  William  Kelsey 
of  Ripley,  and  Maud,  his  wife. 
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" About  the  year  1330  or  earlier  a  coat  of  arms  was  granted 
to  William  Kelsey  of  Ripley,  which  is  described  in  modern 
English  as  follows: 

"  'Gules  (red)  for  the  body  of  the  shield,  in  which  is  a 
cross  moline,  silver  mounted  by  a  band  of  azure  charged  with 
three  plain  crosses  of  silver.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  coats 
of  arms  granted,  and  the  Kelseys  may  well  be  proud  of  it’.” 

Deseret  News 

At  the  time  of  Matilda’s  marriage  to  Robert  Price,  her 
mother,  Ann  Gibbons  Kelsey,  was  living.  She  was  a  faithful 
Latter-day  Saint,  still  mourning  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Edward  Kelsey,  who  had  died  a  few  months  previous.  Edward 
and  Ann  Kelsey  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  four  of  whom 
lived  to  maturity:  Elizabeth,  Mary  Ann,  William  Henry,  and 
Matilda  Louisa. 
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Chapter  6 


ON  TO  AMERICA 


Robert’s  marriage  was  a  clear  break  with  the  past.  Since 
he  and  Matilda  had  been  brought  together  through  the  Church, 
their  acquaintances  and  activities  continued  to  be  with  people 
of  their  own  faith.  His  relationship  with  his  family  seems  to 
have  become  more  strained  and  uncomfortable  as  his  obvious 
independence  in  religious  matters  grew.  Yet  Robert  loved  his 
father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  loved  him. 

He  hoped  and  prayed  he  might  win  them  to  see  the  gospel 
as  he  saw  it;  they  hoped  and  prayed  they  might  draw  him  back 
into  the  fold  from  which  they  believed  he  had  strayed.  It  was 
becoming  evident  on  both  sides  that  an  uncompromisable 
situation  had  arisen,  however.  They  must  all  wait,  and  pray, 
and  live  according  to  the  best  light  they  had.  Only  time  could 
erase  the  misunderstandings  on  both  sides,  and  reveal  the  full 
pattern  into  which  destiny  had  cast  them.  After  his  marriage, 
Robert  boldly  and  swiftly  prepared  to  go  to  America. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  members  of  Robert’s 
family  were  present  at  his  marriage.  The  chances  are  they  were 
not,  though  we  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility.  We  also  like 
to  think  he  managed  to  take  his  young  bride  to  Boston  to  meet 
the  folks  at  least  for  a  day  or  two.  Letters  written  later, 
indicate  the  family  accepted  Matilda  wholeheartedly,  and  gave 
their  blessing  to  the  wedding.  If  the  young  people  did  not 
go  up  to  Boston,  perhaps  some  of  the  family  came  to  London 
for  a  day.  But  this  we  do  not  know.  There  was  so  much  to 
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do,  so  little  time  to  do  it.  No  doubt  letters  were  exchanged, 
and  the  family  were  all  aware  of  their  son’s  intentions. 

From  October  13,  to  November  30  was  just  48  days  — 
busy,  exciting,  mysterious  days.  We  wonder  how  they  got 
ready,  how  they  financed  the  undertaking,  what  other  prob¬ 
lems  they  had  to  meet.  Matilda  was  not  left  as  much  to  her 
own  resources  as  was  Robert.  Her  older  brother,  William 
Kelsey,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Church  in  England, 
himself  planning  on  going  to  America  within  a  few  years. 
Her  mother  was  also  a  devout  member,  saving  her  money  to 
pay  her  emigration  passage.  Robert  very  likely  received 
encouragement  and  advice  from  William,  and  from  others, 
including  some  of  the  Elders  from  America  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted. 

But  at  this  point  we  can  set  aside  the  uncertainties  and 
unknown  factors  in  the  situation;  for  on  November  30  Robert 
and  Matilda  Price  set  sail  for  America  on  the  "Emerald  Isle,” 
a  ship  of  2000  tons.  There  were  500  Mormon  converts  on 
board,  and  300  Irish  emigrants  in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  Details 
of  the  voyage  are  lacking;  but  since  the  vessel  docked  at  New 
York  December  31,  crossing  in  one  month  and  a  day,  the  trip 
must  have  been  considered  successful  and  without  disturbing 
incidents.  Thus  Robert  and  Matilda  reached  America  the 
last  day  of  the  year  185  5. 

Unlike  most  of  the  Mormon  converts  who  came  from 
European  countries,  however,  they  did  not  plan  to  go  at  once 
to  Utah,  where  the  main  body  of  the  Saints  were  located. 
Indeed  at  that  season  of  the  year  —  winter,  it  would  have 
been  impossible.  Undoubtedly  they  were  short  of  money, 
and  felt  they  could  establish  themselves  in  the  East  for  a  few 
years,  before  undertaking  the  long  trip  across  the  plains  by 
ox-team.  Being  young  and  self  reliant,  they  quickly  adjusted 
themselves.  In  New  York,  as  in  London,  there  were  active 
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groups  of  Latter-day  Saints  with  whom  they  could  establish 
contact.  Having  lived  in  London,  they  were  at  home  in  a 
large  city,  and  knew  better  how  to  get  on  in  such  a  place  then 
they  would  have  done  somewhere  on  the  frontier.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  course  followed  by  these  two  young  people, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  wisdom  of  their  plan.  They 
gradually  adapted  themselves  for  the  role  they  were  to  play 
in  the  new  world.  That  they  prayed  devoutly  for  guidance 
is  certain;  and  that  guidance  is  seen  in  every  move  they  made. 

Robert  got  his  first  job  in  America  at  a  fish  market.  On 
general  principles,  the  least  desirable  occupations  are  the 
most  readily  available,  so  it  is  likely  that  being  a  fish  monger 
did  not  appeal  greatly  to  the  young  Englishman;  but  it  was 
understandable  to  him,  and  for  the  moment,  highly  challenging. 
Perhaps  only  those  who  have  lived  near  the  ocean  realize  the 
importance  of  sea  food  in  the  diet  of  man.  Robert  understood. 
The  teeming  millions  in  compact  little  England  depended 
heavily  on  the  traffic  of  the  sea.  He  was  likely  acquainted 
with  the  fish  markets  of  London  —  their  noise  and  bustle, 
the  cold  fishy  smells,  the  voices  of  hawkers,  the  rattle  of  steel 
tired  carts  on  the  stone  pavements. 

New  York’s  famous  Fulton  Street  market  on  the  lower 
east  side  could  not  have  been  greatly  different  —  the  fishing 
boats  unloading  their  cargoes,  the  boxing,  the  icing,  the 
packing,  the  nondescript  warehouses,  the  retail  stalls,  where 
garrulous  housewives  bargained,  the  hawkers  pushing  off  with 
their  carts  into  the  crowded  down-town  streets.  Exactly  what 
Robert  did  in  this  complicated,  competitive  system  is  not 
known  in  detail.  The  chances  are  he  sold  fish  in  the  stalls 
and  on  the  street.  He  may  have  started  as  a  helper  in  a  ware¬ 
house,  and  advanced  to  small  scale  buying  and  selling.  Robert 
was  the  kind  to  do  things  on  his  own  initiative.  He  was  also 
in  the  habit  of  making  progress.  His  short  stature  and  cockney 
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dialect  must  have  been  noticeable  items  among  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Robert  and  Matilda  soon  improved  their  status  in  the 
American  metropolis,  and  were  able  to  make  choices  to  improve 
their  situation.  A  year  and  three  days  after  their  arrival  in 
New  York,  they  lived  in  Brooklyn,  where  their  first  child,  a 
daughter,  was  born,  January  3,  18  57.  They  named  her  Matilda 
Mary.  She  was  blessed  by  Apostle  John  Taylor,  who  later 
became  President  of  the  Church.  Meanwhile,  Robert  had 
graduated  from  fish  mongering,  and  was  becoming  established 
as  a  house  painter.  He  may  also  have  done  some  elementary 
carpenter  work. 

They  were  about  ready  for  their  next  adventure  on  the 
American  scene.  Sometime,  during  the  years  18  57-58,  they 
moved  up  to  Wallingford,  Connecticut.  Their  next  child 
was  born  there,  November  2,  18  58.  They  named  him  Robert 
Henry,  after  his  father,  and  his  father's  brother  Henry.  Just 
why  they  moved  to  Wallingford  is  not  quite  clear.  There  might 
have  been  an  attractive  job  opportunity,  or  friends  could 
have  influenced  them.  Somewhere  in  these  early  years,  either 
in  England  or  America,  Robert  and  Matilda  became  acquainted 
with  Lashbrook  Laker  and  his  wife  Annie.  It  is  known  they 
lived  in  the  same  house  for  a  time  at  Wallingford.  They 
could  have  moved  up  there  together. 

Wallingford  was  an  old  colonial  town,  first  settled  in  1670, 
consequently  187  years  old  in  1857.  Located  on  the  Quinnipiac 
River  in  New  Haven  County,  it  had  adopted  resolutions 
against  the  Stamp  Act,  and  imposed  a  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings  against  anyone  who  should  introduce  or  use  stamped 
paper  or  parchment.  In  spite  of  this  early  origin,  Wallingford 
was  not  incorporated  until  18  53,  a  few  years  before  Robert 
and  Matilda  located  there.  Though  Robert  left  no  diary  or 
any  detailed  account  of  their  lives  in  Wallingford,  he  did 
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express  his  thoughts  and  feelings  at  times  in  writing,  which 
frequently  took  the  form  of  verse. 

The  old  copy  book  used  in  London,  a  possession  of  his 
since  childhood,  also  contains  his  name  over  his  later  address, 
Wallingford,  Connecticut.  Two  of  its  faded  pages  are  occupied 
by  a  long  poem  written  by  Robert  and  addressed  to  a  friend 
who  was  mourning  the  death  of  her  little  son  Charles,  age  four 
years.  He  wrote  another  verse  by  request  to  insert  in  a  wreath 
of  remembrance.  The  latter  is  herewith  presented  in  full: 

"Whenever  I  look  upon  this  wreath 
I  never  shall  forget  my  own  dear  Charlie. 

This  symbol  too  I  know  is  true 

That  he’ll  wear  a  wreath  of  glorious  hue 

Worn  with  celestial  skill. 

I  will  not  weep  for  I  know  he’s  gone 
With  angles  in  eternity. 

Robert  Price,  Sept.  23/59 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

During  the  Wallingford  period,  he  also  wrote  in  a  mood  of 
deep  appreciation  for  his  wife. 

TO  MATILDA 

Four  years  have  passed  and  gone 
Since  we  have  left  our  native  land 
And  crossed  the  mighty  deep; 

Four  years  have  nearly  flown  away 
Since  we  did  Hyman’s  laws  obey 
For  which  we’ve  not  to  weep. 

T'was  not  for  health,  t’was  not  for  wealth 
We  left  our  home  so  sweet, 

But  to  serve  God  and  keep  his  word 
And  with  his  people  meet. 

And  in  this  time  in  a  foreign  clime 
We’ve  met  with  many  things  new; 

For  troubles  we’ve  seen,  but  our  God  with  us  being, 

And  we’ve  got  nothing  to  rue. 

Though  troubles  anon  made  us  feel  undone 
We  will  not  fret  or  complain, 
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But  live  by  the  word  of  Jesus  our  Lord 
And  eternal  riches  gain. 

Two  sweet  little  infants  the  Lord  has  sent  us 
To  nourish  and  cherish  with  care, 

Their  presence  so  cheering,  their  love  so  endearing 
We  pray  they  may  ever  be  near. 

Then  let  us  remember,  as  we  may  under 
The  love  and  the  hope  of  the  past, 

A  false  fabrication,  and  in  desolation 
Our  hopes  for  the  future  we  blast 
But  kindly  will  feel  I  study  the  weel 
Of  each  in  a  time  of  reproving 

That  our  love  may  not  alter,  our  hopes  may  not  falter, 

Nor  God  our  blessings  undoing.” 

R.  PRICE 

The  year  18  57  brought  tragic  news  from  England  to 
Robert.  His  mother  died  suddenly,  April  12  of  that  year,  on 
her  fiftieth  birthday,  after  having  been  stricken  on  the  street. 
She  had  passed  away  without  regaining  consciousness.  Aside 
from  his  own  sense  of  loss,  Robert  was  able  with  very  little 
effort  to  understand  the  havoc  this  would  bring  in  his  father’s 
household.  A  family  of  seven  living  children,  all  of  them 
young  enough  to  need  their  mother,  some  of  them  too  young 
to  be  without  her  —  this  was  Robert’s  unhappy  conclusion, 
when  he  heard  the  news;  and  he  recalled  each  member  of  the 
family,  in  a  sort  of  quick  mental  summary.  Mary,  his  oldest 
sister  was  24;  and  he  himself,  though  married,  and  the  father 
of  a  baby  daughter,  and  living  in  a  foreign  land,  was  more 
than  two  months  short  of  his  twenty-first  birthday  at  the 
time  of  his  mother’s  death.  He  still  had  moments  when  he 
needed  his  mother’s  counsel  and  encouragement,  in  spite  of 
the  harsh  necessity  of  going  against  her  pleadings  in  accepting 
Mormonism  and  coming  to  America.  Then,  there  were  the 
younger  children.  Annie  was  20;  Harry,  15;  George,  13; 
Louisa  Marie,  11;  and  Ellen  Stanners,  five.  Robert  admitted 
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to  himself  sadly,  if  not  regretfully,  that  he  was  needed  at 
home.  He  was  the  oldest  boy  in  the  family,  the  only  one  of 
the  children  married,  and  the  father  of  his  mother’s  only 
grandchild.  What  a  joy  it  would  have  been  to  his  mother  if 
she  could  have  seen  his  little  Matilda! 

Though  Robert  and  his  father  had  not  always  seen  eye 
to  eye,  the  bonds  of  their  love  extended  across  the  ocean,  and 
letters  back  and  forth  kept  the  family  circle  intact.  Little 
by  little  he  learned  the  details  of  his  mother’s  death  and  burial. 
She  was  a  devoutly  religious  person,  a  faithful  and  active 
member  of  her  church;  and  was  buried  according  to  the  rites 
of  her  church,  and  her  passing  was  mourned  by  many  friends 
and  relatives.  Simon  Price  was  also  an  influential  member 
of  the  congregation.  By  this  time,  he  had  built  his  tailoring 
business  at  Boston  into  a  flourishing  and  profitable  enterprise. 

At  Wallingford,  Robert  and  Lashbrook  Laker  very  likely 
began  talking  about  their  prospective  journey  on  to  the  West 
a  year  or  two  before  they  actually  started.  They  had  both 
come  to  America  to  gather  with  the  Saints;  consequently 
neither  considered  himself  permanently  established  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Having  both  come  from  London,  their  backgrounds 

were  much  alike,  though  Robert  had  completed  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  a  pawn-broking  business;  and  Lashbrook  had  learned 

the  silversmith  trade,  which  Robert  had  also  worked  at  to 
some  extent.  Both  were  essentially  city  men;  neither  considered 
himself  fully  equipped  for  the  western  journey,  or  for  the 
kind  of  life  he  might  expect  to  find  in  the  West.  Yet  there 
was  an  element  of  adventure  and  excitement  about  the  prospect 
awaiting  them. 

The  Prices  and  the  Lakers  must  have  commuted  to  New 
York  from  time  to  time  to  see  their  friends,  and  mingle  with 
the  Saints  generally,  and  meet  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
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Church  from  the  West.  They  were  naturally  eager  to  learn 
from  those  who  had  had  experience. 

And  Robert  might  have  asked,  “How  do  you  learn  to 
drive  a  team  of  oxen? 

If  so,  he  got  a  typically  American  answer:  “By  driving 
them.” 

This  was  characteristic  of  the  Americans,  he  thought.  They 
usually  stumbled  on  to  things  by  the  shortest  way.  The  British 
caution  and  methodical  approach  to  life  was  lacking  in 
America.  In  England,  you  took  a  long  apprenticeship  before 
undertaking  any  kind  of  vocation.  In  America,  you  kept  your 
eyes  open,  and  tried  to  bluff  until  you  learned  what  you  had 
to  know.  Americans  learned  fast,  but  not  very  well  by  English 
standards.  The  idea  was  to  get  by  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“We’ll  have  to  do  the  same,”  he  said  to  Lashbrook  Laker. 
“I’m  sure  nobody  takes  an  apprenticeship  in  driving  oxen. 
Maybe  it’s  better  that  way.  I’ve  learned  two  trades  already  — 
the  fish  business,  and  housepainting.” 

Laker  was  not  quite  so  confident.  “I’ve  always  been  a 
silversmith.  I’m  afraid  that  won’t  do  me  much  good  where 
we’re  going.  But  as  you  say,  we’ll  have  to  make  adjustments.” 

During  the  spring  of  1860  another  item  of  sad  and  disap¬ 
pointing  news  from  England  reached  Matilda  and  Robert. 
Matilda’s  mother,  Ann  Gibbons  Kelsey  passed  away  May  16 
at  the  age  of  67.  She  had  her  emigration  money  saved  pre¬ 
paratory  to  coming  to  Zion  the  following  year  with  her  son 
William  and  his  family.  But  destiny  willed  it  otherwise. 

Matilda  took  the  death  of  her  mother  hard.  She  had  looked 
forward  to  having  her  mother  near  her  when  they  reached 
Zion.  But  she  was  consoled  by  her  faith;  and  assurances  from 
William,  who  was  expecting  his  release  as  President  of  the  Kent 
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Conference  after  ten  years  of  faithful  service.  That  he  and  his 
family  would  emigrate  in  the  near  future,  bolstered  her 
courage. 
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Chapter  7 


ill 

■ 


WEST  TO  NEBRASKA 


Disquieting  events  were  taking  place  in  America  during  the 
late  18  50s.  The  tension  between  North  and  South  was  gradu¬ 
ally  mounting,  and  the  country  was  approaching  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  Robert  and  Matilda  were  not  unmindful  of  this, 
for  the  news  penetrated  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land, 
including  the  quiet  valley  of  the  Quinnipiac  River  where 
Wallingford  was  located.  They  read  in  their  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  the  Prophesy  on  War,  Section  87. 

"It’s  going  to  happen,”  said  Robert  seriously.  "Joseph 
Smith  was  a  true  prophet,  and  the  war  will  come.”  He  was 
uneasy  about  the  situation,  but  refrained  from  speaking  his 
thoughts. 

"Oh,  Robert,”  she  said,  "do  you  think  they  will  draft  you 
into  the  army?” 

He  smiled  comfortingly.  "The  war  hasn’t  come  yet.”  But 
the  thought  of  leaving  his  wife  helpless  with  their  small  babies 
was  even  more  terrifying  than  being  in  the  conflict.  But 
not  being  an  American  citizen,  he  refused  to  worry. 

The  leaders  of  the  Church,  also  seeing  the  gathering  storm, 
continued  to  press  their  members  in  the  East  to  come  to  Zion 
in  the  mountains  as  fast  as  possible.  Robert  worked  hard  and 
they  saved  a  little  money,  though  at  times  work  was  not 
plentiful,  and  they  had  bleak,  discouraging  days.  Their  third 
child,  a  son,  whom  they  named  Welcome  William  in  complete 
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defiance  of  their  uncertainties,  was  born  July  8,  1860.  By 
this  time,  little  Matilda  was  only  three,  and  Henry,  two. 

Affairs  in  the  country  reached  a  crisis  in  the  fall  of  1860, 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  the  Southern  states  had  already  indicated 
their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  union  in  case  of  this 
event  and  though  Lincoln  assured  the  country  there  need  be 
no  war,  resistance  in  the  slave  states  continued  to  crystalize 
day  by  day. 

Robert  often  thought  of  his  mother’s  last  letter,  urging 
him  not  to  leave  England.  Though  he  had  not  felt  she  was 
justified  in  her  prejudice  against  the  Mormons,  some  of  her 
words  haunted  him.  She  had  shown  a  deep  sense  of  impending 
tragedy  he  had  not  recognized  at  the  time.  Her  reference  to 
America  as  a  land  of  "slavery  and  sin”  was  not  entirely  wrong. 
The  winter  of  1860-61  was  filled  with  anxiety.  Matilda,  who 
was  not  very  strong,  felt  she  had  her  hands  more  than  full 
with  three  babies  and  the  prospect  of  war  and  going  into  the 
wilderness. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prices  and  Lakers  talked  things  over,  and 
began  making  their  plans.  They  would  gather  what  they 
could  and  go  west  together.  War  did  come  with  speed  and 
fury.  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office  March  4,  1864.  April 
12,  the  Confederate  guns  were  loosed  on  Fort  Sumpter.  The 
new  President  had  no  choice  but  to  issue  a  call  for  volunteers. 
Thousands  of  men  were  marching  from  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  the  land.  On  June  19,  Robert  reached  his  26th 
birthday.  July  21-22  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought, 
resulting  in  4,675  casualties  and  a  Confederate  victory.  By 
August  10,  came  the  Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff.  General  Lyons 
of  the  Union  forces  was  killed  and  1900  of  his  small  army  of 
6000  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  These  events  dispelled 
the  belief  of  those  who  insisted  the  war  would  not  be  serious. 
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Robert  and  Matilda,  as  well  as  Lashbrook  Laker  and  Annie, 
decided  to  start  West  at  once.  With  their  small  children  and 
what  baggage  they  could  carry,  they  took  the  train  for 
Florence,  Nebraska,  the  railroad  terminus.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Susannah  Juchau,  the  fifteen  year  old 
daughter  of  their  friend  Charles  D.  Juchau,  who  was  to  help 
Mrs.  Laker,  expecting  a  baby  at  the  time,  in  return  for  her 
passage.  Her  parents  were  planning  to  follow  later,  when  they 
were  better  able. 

Though  Robert  and  Matilda  had  been  in  America  almost 
six  years,  their  knowledge  of  their  adopted  country  was  quite 
limited.  They  had  lived  in  a  small  area  —  in  or  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  New  York  City.  The  bigness,  the  newness, 
the  rawness  of  this  land  —  they  still  had  to  experience.  They 
began  to  realize  this  as  they  passed  through  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the  uneven  prairie  lands 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  "This  is  a  big  country,”  sighed  Matilda, 
thinking  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  they  would  still  have  to  walk. 

"Yes,  and  the  farther  west  we  come,  the  more  we  see  it 
is  unsettled  and  wild,”  Robert  explained. 

"Do  you  notice  how  the  towns  differ  from  our  English 
towns,”  challenged  Lashbrook  Laker. 

"Yes,  they’re  smaller,”  Robert  was  positive  in  this  point. 

"And,  they  seem  so  sprawled  out  and  neglected,”  suggested 
Annie  Laker,  calling  Matilda’s  attention  to  a  herd  of  cows 
grazing  in  a  street  of  a  village  they  were  passing. 

Robert’s  thoughts  went  back  to  Great  Missenden,  the  home 
of  his  childhood.  It  had  seemed  small  and  stuffy,  during  the 
several  visits  he  had  made  out  there  after  he  had  become  a 
resident  of  London.  Yet,  now,  he  suddenly  appreciated  this 
lovely  old  English  town,  wrapped  in  the  greenry  of  the  humid 
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English  climate.  The  difference  between  England  and  America 
was  hard  to  explain,  but  haltingly,  he  expressed  his  thoughts  to 
Lashbrook,  Maltida  and  Annie  as  they  watched  the  fleeting 
landscape  from  the  small,  dirty  windows  of  the  train. 

"We’ve  had  civilization  in  England  for  two  thousand  years 
—  or  at  least,  we’ve  been  trying  to  get  it.  In  New  York  and 
Connecticut  the  time  is  cut  to  two  hundred  years;  on  this  side 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  it’s  less  than  a  hundred.  And 
every  mile  farther  west,  the  time  is  shorter.  Only  fourteen 
years  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.” 

" We’ll  be  completely  on  the  edge  of  things  soon,”  laughed 
Lashbrook. 

"Yes,  we  will.  It  looks  as  if  the  Lord  planned  it  that  way. 
He  must  want  us  to  start  something  new.  We’ll  be  very  busy, 
Lash  —  we  and  our  children,  and  their  children  after  us.  I 
like  to  think  those  places  in  Zion  will  be  better  than  anything 
we  or  anyone  else  has  seen  before,  that  is  of  course  when  we 
get  them  built.” 

Florence,  Nebraska,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
at  a  point  now  known  as  North  Omaha,  was  the  general  out¬ 
fitting  center  for  Mormon  pioneers  going  west;  and  being  at 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  on  the  edge  of  the  western 
wilderness,  it  was  a  gathering  place  for  all  kinds  of  people 
and  enterprises.  It  was  literally  a  great  camp,  seething  with 
people  crowding  into  the  area  for  various  purposes  —  scouts, 
traders,  homeseekers,  soldiers,  Indians,  wagon  trains  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  movement  of  goods  and  people  into  the  great 
west  was  a  tremendous  enterprise  in  1861.  Of  course,  the 
railroad  would  eventually  go  on  through  to  the  Pacific ;  but  that 
event  was  still  eight  years  away;  and  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  no  man  could  see  that  far  ahead.  Meanwhile,  new  and 
unprecedented  demands  for  manpower,  horses,  mules  and  food 
because  of  the  war  complicated  the  situation.  Guerrilla  warfare 
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was  also  threatening  the  western  borders,  adding  to  the  tension 
and  uncertainty. 

Robert  and  Matilda,  with  their  small  family,  and  limited 
resources,  were  perhaps  too  busy  to  worry  about  their  even 
more  limited  experience.  Financially,  the  Lakers  were  better 
off.  They  had  more  goods  and  more  money.  They  also  had 
Susannah  Juchau,  who  by  this  time  had  proved  her  worth  a 
hundred  times  over  by  her  willingness  and  ability  to  manage 
the  small  children,  and  help  the  childrens’  mothers  with  other 
domestic  chores.  Robert  had  a  canny,  practical  mind;  and 
when  he  had  to  make  decisions  he  made  them.  And  now 
that  he  was  actually  on  the  frontier,  he  started  looking  for  an 
outfit  to  suit  his  needs. 

Fortunately,  the  Church  at  Salt  Lake  City  was  actively 
keeping  watch  at  Florence  for  their  converts  headed  west. 
Experienced  frontiersmen,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  road, 
were  on  hand  at  all  times  to  give  counsel  and  teach  the  new¬ 
comers  the  rudiments  of  plains  travel.  Nevertheless,  each 
family  was  expected  to  operate  on  its  own  resources  as  far  as 
possible,  within  the  framework  of  the  organization  the  Church 
had  set  up.  A  perpetual  emigation  fund,  however,  had  been 
set  up  and  was  used  for  many  years  to  help  needy  people  reach 
Utah.  They  were  expected,  or  at  least  encouraged,  to  pay  this 
back  as  soon  as  possible  so  it  could  be  used  to  help  others  on 
their  way. 

Robert  Price  was  on  his  own.  Having  lived  in  America 
for  six  years,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  American  ways  and 
standards  of  value;  and  though  his  savings  were  small,  he  was 
unusually  thrifty.  We  might  call  him  a  thrifty  Englishman 
with  a  Scotch  mother,  and  be  telling  the  truth.  It  is  also 
appropriate  to  refer  here  to  his  Welch  grandfather,  who  had 
money,  and  was  able  to  obtain  a  tavern  and  build  a  brewery 
upon  reaching  England.  In  addition  to  this,  he  helped  finance 
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the  government  by  buying  bonds.  But  still  further,  we  must 
recognize  Robert  at  this  time  as  an  American  Yankee;  and 
as  he  walked  about,  inspecting  cattle  and  wagons,  and  listening 
to  the  loud,  and  sometimes  profane  voices  of  traders  —  buyers 
and  sellers,  it  is  easy  to  believe  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  his  mouth 
shut,  and  his  hand  pressed  tightely  down  on  the  pocket  which 
held  his  money. 

Of  course  being  a  devout  Mormon,  Robert,  as  well  as  his 
friend,  Lash  Laker,  reported  to  the  proper  authority  for 
instructions.  In  this  case,  the  proper  authority  was  Milo 
Andrus,  a  returning  missionary  on  his  way  to  Salt  Lake  with 
a  company  of  English  Saints.  "So  you  boys  are  going  to  Zion,” 
said  Andrus  with  a  provocative  smile.  I  guess  you’re  skilled  at 
driving  oxen.” 

"No  Sir.” 

"What  part  of  England  did  you  come  from?” 

"London?  huh,  city  fellers,  They’re  the  worst  kind. 

"Oh,  but  we’ve  lived  in  America  nearly  six  years.  We’re 
from  Wallingford,  Connecticut. 

"What,  Connecticut  yankees!  That’s  better.”  Andrus 
gray  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  face  lighted  with  a  grin.  He  put 
out  his  big  rough  hand  and  shook  theirs  vigorously.  "I  was 
born  in  Hartford,  March  6,  1814,  so  you  can  figure  out  how 
old  I  am.”  Robert  sized  up  his  new  leader  cautiously,  but  with 
increasing  confidence.  Milo  Andrus  was  a  powerfully  built 
man,  with  a  square  head,  a  short  neck,  prominent  nose,  and 
heavy  over  hanging  eyebrows.  He  gave  Robert  a  single 
impression  —  strength.  Immediately  he  felt  safe  in  crossing 
the  plains  under  the  leadership  of  such  a  man. 

"Well,  boys,  get  you  some  good  outfits,”  urged  Andrus 
after  learning  more  of  the  young  men.  Look  for  young,  strong, 
well  broken  oxen,  and  well  made  wagons.  I  won’t  let  you  go 
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with  me  if  you’re  not  smart  enough  to  make  a  good  bargain.” 
He  laughed,  and  turned  his  attention  to  others  seeking  his 
advice. 

Robert  found  a  chance  to  buy  a  pair  of  young  steers, 
and  a  strong  two  wheel  cart.  Quickly  recalling  the  popularity 
of  this  type  of  conveyance  in  England  and  New  York  City, 
his  enthusiasm  mounted.  The  oxen  were  young;  the  cart  was 
strong  but  not  too  heavy.  He  made  the  purchase,  after  which 
his  pocket  was  so  nearly  empty  he  no  longer  needed  to  keep  his 
hand  in  it. 

The  fact  that  the  oxen  were  unbroken  seems  to  have  been 
discovered  later,  then  with  true  Yankee,  British  pride,  rather 
than  admit  his  error,  Robert  at  once  set  about  to  tame  the 
beasts  in  the  most  head  strong,  foolhardy  act  of  his  entire  life. 
With  help,  he  yoked  the  animals  to  the  cart,  and  climbing 
aboard,  ordered  them  turned  loose.  The  scared,  wild  oxen 
tore  frantically  down  the  street,  with  the  cart  rattling  at  their 
heels.  Robert  hung  on  for  dear  life,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
kept  his  hat  on  his  head.  But  one  thing  in  his  favor,  which 
possibly  save  his  life,  is  the  fact  that  the  bovine  type  of  animal, 
though  it  can  be  quite  cantankerous,  and  has  great  strength 
is  not  built  for  prolonged  speed.  The  steers,  therefore,  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  Robert  climbed  down  from  the  cart 
much  relieved,  his  first  driving  lesson  ended. 

For  several  days,  he  was  a  busy  man,  teaching  those  steers 
the  elemental  meaning  of  Gee  and  Haw.  To  his  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  he  began  to  succeed,  even  better  than  he  had  hoped,  and 
a  new  feeling  of  triumph  grew  up  in  his  heart.  Milo  Andrus 
was  not  exactly  enthusiastic  over  the  unorthodox  outfit  Robert 
finally  presented  for  his  inspection,  but  with  reservations,  and 
a  few  warnings,  he  accepted  it.  "I  might  have  expected  some¬ 
thing  like  that  from  a  Yankee  Englishman,”  he  observed  with 
a  twinkle. 
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Chapter  8 

ON  TO  ZION 


The  established  practice  of  talking  their  problems  over 
together,  and  of  gathering  their  little  family  around  them  each 
night  and  morning  and  having  prayer,  had  often  enabled  them 
to  solve  their  problems.  It  seemed  to  Robert  and  Matilda,  as 
they  prepared  for  the  day  when  the  wagon  train  would  begin 
its  westward  journey,  they  were  in  special  need  of  guidance. 
They  wanted  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  possible.  Brother  Andrus, 
and  the  men  working  under  his  jurisdiction,  gave  helpful 
advice,  taught  the  inexperienced  what  they  could  in  so  short 
a  time  concerning  the  problems  of  plains  travel.  Robert  was 
ready  to  listen,  and  quick  to  learn.  When  the  time  came,  he 
and  Matilda  felt  the  Lord  had  approved  of  their  efforts,  even 
as  Brother  Andrus  had  finally.  They  were  eager  and  confident. 
They  had  learned  to  manage  their  oxen;  and  their  equipment, 
though  simple,  was  adequate. 

The  log  of  the  pioneer  trains  has  been  given  may  times. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Mormons  followed  the  north  side  of 
the  Platte  River,  traveling  by  way  of  the  Elkhorn,  Loup  Fork, 
and  Wood  River.  Willow  Lake,  Rattlesnake  Creek,  Fort 
Laramie,  South  Pass  and  Green  River  are  also  well  known 
landmarks  on  the  Mormon  trail,  which  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  years  was  the  line  of  connection  between  the  eastern 
settlements  and  the  place  of  refuge  the  persecuted  Mormons 
had  established  in  the  western  wilderness. 

The  Milo  Andrus  Company,  leaving  Florence,  Nebraska, 
in  July  1861,  was  perhaps  an  average  group  —  620  immigrants, 
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most  of  whom  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  Elder  Andrus  in 
the  ship,  "Underwriter.”  There  were  38  wagons,  drawn  by 
oxen,  mules,  or  horses  —  mostly  oxen;  the  company  was 
organized  with  captains  of  fifties  and  tens;  they  moved 
slowly  under  the  July  sun,  bearded  men,  women  in  calico 
dresses  and  sun  bonnets,  children  in  homespuns,  all  who  were 
able  walking  beside  their  teams,  the  wagons  drawn  in  huge 
circles  at  night  for  protection,  tired  travelers  tending  their 
animals,  cooking  their  meals  over  open  fires,  gathering  around 
a  bonfire  perhaps  later  to  sing,  pray,  and  listen  to  instructions 
—  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  The  pictures  can  be  conjured 
up  in  the  mind  with  infinite  variety. 

The  reader  of  this  narrative  will  have  no  difficulty  seeing 
those  in  the  group  with  whom  he  is  best  acquainted;  Robert 
and  Matilda  Price;  their  three  children,  Matilda  Mary,  age  four, 
Robert  Henry,  age  two  and  a  half,  Welcome  William,  the  baby, 
age  one  year.  Then,  there  were  the  Lakers  —  Lashbrook  and 
Annie,  with  their  two  children,  Amy  and  Sarah.  The  span 
of  green  young  oxen,  now  docile  enough,  are  pulling  the  two¬ 
wheeled  cart,  getting  their  uncalloused  necks  galded  by  the 
ox-bow.  Another  span  of  oxen,  and  a  span  of  mules,  hitched 
to  two  separate  wagons  carried  the  Lakers  and  their  chattels. 
The  driver  of  one  of  these  outfits  was  the  bright,  buxom 
fifteen-year-old  Susannah  Juchau,  also  going  west  to  heed  the 
call  of  her  faith,  and  find  her  destiny. 

Life  on  the  plains  was  not  without  interest  and  challenge. 
The  slow,  plodding  speed  of  the  caravan  gave  them  plenty  of 
time  to  observe  their  surroundings,  and  from  time  to  time 
enjoy  the  small  pleasantries  of  association  with  others.  Robert 
and  Matilda  had  never  before  seen  such  vast  stretches  of  land. 
And  the  wilderness  of  their  surroundings  was  brought  to  their 
attention  frequently  by  glimpses  of  buffalo  herds,  an  occasional 
band  of  prowling  Indians,  or  the  mournful  howls  of  wolves  and 
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coyotes  by  night.  Weariness,  and  hunger  began  to  affect 
them,  especially  the  women.  Salty  pork,  and  heavy,  coarse 
bread  was  a  monotonous  diet  for  the  inexperienced. 

"Oh,  for  something  fresh  and  tasty,”  sighed  Matilda. 

One  day  the  company  ran  into  a  large  flock  of  quail. 
The  hungry  travelers  hastily  secured  enough  of  the  birds  for  a 
hearty  meal.  "This  shows  the  Lord  watches  over  modern  Israel 
also,”  declared  Milo  Andrus,  referring  to  Exodous,  Chapter 
16,  where  it  is  recorded  that  quails  and  manna  were  sent  to 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

For  the  rest  of  their  lives  Matilda  and  Annie  Laker  testified 
that  the  quails  were  regarded  as  a  heavenly  blessing,  sent  like 
manna  to  ease  their  hunger.  "I  never  remember  anything 
tasting  so  good,”  declared  Matilda.  "It  was  an  answer  to  our 
prayers. 

Occasionally,  they  obtained  some  fresh  buffalo  meat  from 
passing  herds,  though  the  day  to  day  ration  continued  meager. 
Robert’s  young  oxen  developed  very  sore  necks.  Night  and 
morning  he  washed  the  galded  spots  with  a  solution  of  salt 
water.  This  remedy  was  not  one  he  learned  in  London;  it  was 
part  of  the  frontier  training  he  was  getting  day  by  day,  and 
came  from  the  more  experienced  drivers  in  the  company.  But 
he  was  unusually  faithful  in  administering  the  treatment;  first, 
because  he  was  naturally  kind,  and  had  a  keen  sympathy  for 
the  animals;  second,  he  realized  the  importance  of  keeping 
them  fit  that  they  might  withstand  the  long  journey.  In  their 
prayers,  they  undoubtedly  asked  the  Lord  to  bless  their  faithful 
oxen  with  strength  to  take  them  and  their  little  family  to  Zion. 

Robert  remembered  the  song  he  had  written  in  London, 
entitled  "Life  on  the  Desert  Plains,”  undoubtedly,  he  hummed 
snatches  of  it  as  he  plodded  along  beside  the  oxen.  He  probably 
sang  it  at  times  also,  and  taught  it  to  others.  And  it  may  have 
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been  sung  at  some  of  the  evening  gatherings  around  the 
campfire,  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  record. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  to  Robert  since  he  had  first  dashed 
off  verses  as  a  teen-age  boy  in  London.  Some  of  them  were 
pretty  good.  He  thought  so  himself;  others  had  been  kind 
enough  to  uphold  his  judgment,  by  offering  at  least  mild 
praise.  He  believed  he  had  a  knack  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
why  not?  His  father  was  a  poet  of  some  reputation.  Had  he 
not  written  political  satire  so  effectively  that  certain  of  the 
gentry  in  the  Alesbury  Hundred  had  withdrawn  their  patron¬ 
age  from  his  tailoring  shop?  Poets  are  supposed  to  be  poor. 
But  Robert  wondered  if  his  father  had  not  established  some 
kind  of  a  record  in  printing  verses  for  which  he  not  only  was 
not  paid,  but  which  cost  him  dearly.  Not  every  poet  had 
lost  a  business  because  of  his  poetry.  Poets  usually  have  no 
business.  There  was  another  angle,  however,  which  on  second 
thought  seemed  rather  amusing.  Simon  Price  had  moved  away 
to  Boston  after  his  political  versifying  had  got  him  into  such 
bad  repute  he  could  no  longer  make  a  living  at  Great  Missenden, 
and  soon  became  far  more  prosperous  than  he  had  ever  dreamed 
he  would  be.  Actually,  he  could  afford  to  smile  at  the  smug, 
tory  gentry  of  Alesbury,  who  had  shown  their  displeasure 
toward  him  by  withdrawing  their  patronage. 

At  this  point  Robert’s  cogitations  became  somewhat 
involved.  First,  on  the  subject  of  verse  writing,  he  experienced 
grand,  heroic  moments  when  he  felt  impelled  to  express  himself 
in  noble  verse.  He  would  like  to  speak  out  with  the  voice  of  a 
Milton,  even,  Shakespeare.  After  all,  what  could  be  a  more 
worthy  theme  than  the  gathering  of  the  Saints  to  the  mountains 
of  the  West.  But  such  moments  of  inspiration  passed  quickly, 
and  without  leaving  anything  he  could  write  down  in  words. 
This  was  frustrating  and  discouraging.  How  was  it  he  could 
sit  in  his  small  room  in  London  and  write  about  life  on  the 
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"Desert  Plains,”  yet  now,  in  the  very  setting  he  had  imagined, 
he  had  no  power  to  record  his  impressions? 

He  could,  however,  feel,  with  an  exactness  he  had  never 
imagined  the  power  of  this  strange,  gigantic  land.  It  seemed 
to  begin  with  his  parched  lips,  exposed  to  the  endless  winds; 
and  continue  with  the  agonizing  thirst  in  his  throat,  and  the 
painful  pin  pricks  of  the  desert  dust  against  his  sensitive  skin. 
Then,  there  was  the  weariness  as  they  dragged  themselves  into 
the  camping  circle  at  night.  He  felt  like  laughing  aloud  when 
he  remembered  earlier  experiences  with  fatigue.  This  was 
really  life  on  the  desert  —  a  drama  to  live,  not  write.  Some 
day  there  might  be  more  time  for  words  —  not  now.  He 
cracked  his  whip  over  the  tired  oxen,  and  jerked  the  rim  of 
his  slouch  hat  a  little  lower  to  keep  the  dust  and  wind  from  his 
bloodshot  eyes.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  Matilda  clinging  to 
the  back  of  the  cart,  her  face  white  with  exhaustion.  Just 
beyond  her  reach,  beneath  the  duty  cover,  were  her  three 
babies,  over  whom  she  hovered,  fretted,  and  prayed  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  her  endurance.  The  sight  of  Matilda  cut 
him  deeply.  She  was  too  frail  for  this  sort  of  life.  Oh,  to  be 
in  Zion,  and  have  a  home,  no  matter  how  small  and  humble, 
into  which  he  could  put  his  little  family  and  know  they  were 
safe!  At  times,  this  was  like  a  cry  of  dispair.  Then,  there 
were  other  times,  after  the  body  had  rested,  and  the  day  was 
beginning  with  new  promise,  when  Robert  felt  reassured. 
After  all,  he  reasoned,  the  wagon  trains  had  been  going  west 
for  many  years.  He  and  his  group  were  following  a  well 
beaten  trail.  They  had  everything  in  their  favor.  They  would 
certainly  reach  the  valley.  All  the  others  had.  Then,  before 
long,  some  perverted  imp  of  Satan  would  seem  to  whisper 
over  his  shoulder.  "Yes,  but  there  was  many  vacant  places, 
in  the  endless  caravan  of  wagon  trains  that  had  entered  the 
valley;  and  many  graves  left  behind,  marking  the  resting 
places  of  those  unable  to  reach  the  promised  land. 
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A  man  has  to  keep  thinking.  The  mind  far  outstrips  the 
body,  especially  when  progress  is  slow  and  painful.  So  Robert’s 
thoughts  turned  again  to  his  father.  His  efforts  to  convert  his 
father  to  the  gospel  lingered  in  his  memory  as  a  long  series 
of  disappointments.  Like  all  converts,  once  the  glow  of  truth 
saturated  his  being  with  a  testimony,  he  felt  like  shouting  the 
message  from  the  house  tops.  His  very  first  desire  had  been 
to  tell  his  parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  uncles  and  cousins 
—  and  that  was  only  the  beginning. 

His  father  should  have  understood.  Some  of  the  others 
might  be  excused;  they  had  never  risen  above  tradition  and 
habit.  But  his  father  was  different.  He  was  a  man  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  courage.  The  rising  spirit  of  the  new  freedom 
of  the  ninteenth  century  was  already  in  his  blood.  He  should 
have  been  among  the  first  to  see  the  truth  of  the  gospel;  it  was 
among  men  of  his  type  that  the  Elders  had  had  their  greatest 
success  in  England.  Robert  had  not  thought  all  this  out  in  a 
day;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  driving  westward  with  his 
caravan,  he  was  gaining  rapid  maturity.  By  this  time,  he  had 
had  considerable  experience  with  his  new  faith;  he  had  seen 
people,  at  first  hostile,  mellow  and  become  converted,  as  if 
by  a  miracle.  He  had  both  worked  for  this,  and  prayed  for 
it  but  it  had  not  happened.  Perhaps  the  time  had  not  come. 
He  cracked  his  bull  whip  and  resolved  anew  to  continue  his 
efforts  as  soon  as  he  was  in  Zion.  Perhaps,  his  faith  and  love 
could  reach  half  way  around  the  earth  and  still  be  effective. 

Matilda  fought  her  own  battle  bravely,  as  she  plodded  along 
behind  the  cart,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  her  three  babies. 
She  was  naturally  a  nervous  and  somewhat  temperamental 
young  woman;  and  having  had  her  children  fast,  and  under 
trying  conditions,  was  at  times  fretful  and  discouraged.  It  was 
well  that  Robert  was  a  mild,  even  tempered  person.  He  under¬ 
stood  her  problems  and  appreciated  her  efforts.  When  condi- 
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tions  were  favorable,  he  insisted  that  she  ride  in  the  cart  and 
enjoy  short  periods  of  rest.  She  in  turn,  appreciated  his  calm 
stability.  And  being  two  years  his  senior,  she  had  often 
contributed  much  from  her  experience  and  wisdom  to  the 
family  councils.  Robert  respected  her  judgment  and  often 
relied  on  it. 

But  Matilda  was  out  of  her  element.  The  green  fields  of 
Kent  and  Surrey,  the  shadows  playing  around  the  massive 
walls  of  the  ancient  castle  at  Dover,  and  the  long  stretches 
of  ocean  beach  below  the  Chalk  Cliffs  were  constantly  floating 
through  her  mind  —  real  mirages  on  the  desert  surrounding 
her.  These  pleasant  thoughts  were  helpful.  The  mind  can 
do  much  to  heal  the  suffering  of  the  body;  and  she  needed 
the  buoyant  pull  of  these  pleasant  memories.  Matilda  also  had 
an  especially  comforting  expectation:  her  brother  William, 
his  wife,  Harriet,  and  their  children,  would  also  be  in  Utah. 
She  had  not  seen  any  of  them  for  years.  They  had  written 
that  they  were  going  to  emigrate  during  the  year.  She  had 
a  strong  feeling  —  a  sort  of  premonition,  they  were  in  one  of 
the  companies  not  far  behind.  This  gave  her  determination. 
Oh,  if  they  could  all  be  together  at  last  in  Zion,  she  reflected. 

Caring  for  her  babies,  preparing  food  for  the  family,  and 
keeping  continuously  on  the  move  six  days  a  week  was  never 
easy.  She  and  Annie  Laker  consoled  each  other;  sometimes 
they  laughed  together;  and  sometimes  cried.  Annie,  with  two 
children  of  her  own,  and  expecting  another,  however,  was 
in  no  condition  to  help  carry  anyone  else’s  burdens.  But  both 
of  the  mothers  obtained  solace  and  help  from  Susannah 
Juchau,  driving  one  of  the  Laker  teams.  Susannah  had  qualities 
which  made  her  a  source  of  strength  to  both  the  young 
mothers.  In  addition  to  being  younger,  and  possessing  unusual 
physical  stamina,  she  was  sympathetic  and  understanding.  She 
loved  children  and  had  a  way  with  them,  a  fact  which  endeared 
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her  to  all  the  Price  and  Laker  youngsters.  Susie,  as  they  called 
her,  became  a  sort  of  rallying  point  for  the  women  and 
children  of  both  families.  During  the  day,  she  drove  a  team 
and  looked  after  Annie  and  the  little  Lakers.  At  night  until 
the  last  child  was  in  bed,  she  was  in  demand.  She  was  an 
excellent  story  teller.  Little  Matilda,  and  Amy  and  Sarah 
Laker  looked  forward  breathlessly  to  hearing  her  English 
nursery  tales  and  rhymes.  It  was  well  for  the  others  that 
Susannah  gave  unstintingly  of  her  time  and  talents. 

Incidents  on  the  plains  sometimes  brought  excitement  and 
variety,  and  taught  valuable  lessons  to  the  newcomers  in  the 
West.  Once,  some  Indians  visited  the  camp.  One  of  the  braves 
took  a  fancy  to  the  young  girl,  Susannah  Juchau,  and  offered 
to  trade  some  ponies  for  her.  Lash  Laker,  not  realizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  offer,  laughingly  said  "Yes,  we’ll  trade.” 

The  red  man  immediately  produced  the  ponies  and 
demanded  the  exchange.  This  threw  a  sudden  serious  turn 
into  the  situation.  The  company  had  enough  problems  without 
inviting  Indian  troubles.  Mr.  Laker  explained  as  thoroughly 
as  he  could  that  white  men  could  not  trade  a  young  woman 
for  ponies.  This  was  wrong  according  to  their  religion  and 
customs;  but  the  Indians  took  this  as  an  ef front  —  an  evidence 
of  the  white  man’s  lying  tongue.  It  took  Mr.  Andrus  and  others 
to  help  straighten  out  the  difficulty,  and  then  the  Indians 
left  in  a  surly  mood.  For  several  days  the  travelers  were  very 
worried,  and  kept  a  close  watch,  fearing  an  attack,  or  an 
attempt  to  steal  Susannah,  and  carry  her  off. 

The  river  crossings  were  always  dangerous  and  difficult. 
There  being  no  bridges,  it  was  necessary  to  ford  the  streams, 
meeting  the  hazards  of  quicksand,  high  water,  and  mud  holes. 
On  the  larger  rivers,  the  wagons  sometimes  had  to  be  floated 
with  help  of  logs,  and  the  cattle  and  horses  made  to  swim. 
There  were  usually  some  minor  accidents.  At  one  of  the 
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crossings,  either  at  the  approach,  or  in  the  water,  Robert  cart 
was  tipped  completely  over,  with  all  his  goods  in  it,  perhaps 
also  the  children.  Unfortunately,  no  daily  record  of  events 
was  kept,  so  details  are  lacking;  and  all  we  have  is  a  vague 
verbal  account  of  a  serious  tip-over.  It  might  have  been  tragic 
but  was  not,  though  undoubtedly  trying  and  unnerving  at  the 
time. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  perhaps  not  until  they  reached 
Fort  Laramie,  or  some  other  western  outpost,  Lashbrook  Laker 
was  offered  an  excellent  price  for  his  span  of  mules.  In  fact 
the  price  was  so  good  he  felt  he  could  not  afford  to  turn  it 
down;  so  he  sold  the  mules,  one  of  the  wagons,  and  discarded 
part  of  his  goods,  and  made  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  the 
valley  with  one  wagon  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.  As  Susannah 
Juchau  was  no  longer  required  to  drive  a  team,  she  had  more 
time  to  devote  to  Mrs.  Laker  and  the  children,  and  incidently 
also  lend  a  helping  hand  to  Matilda  and  her  small  children. 

On  the  high  Wyoming  plateau,  moving  up  toward  the 
South  Pass,  the  nights  became  cool,  and  the  days  continued 
dry  and  sultry.  Robert  and  Matilda  had  never  been  so  far 
above  sea  level  before.  Matilda  found  it  hard  to  breath,  and 
the  roads  became  rougher,  as  they  plodded  through  the  Green 
River  Basin,  and  on  toward  Fort  Bridger.  August  slipped  away, 
and  September  took  its  place.  The  feeling  of  autumn  was  in 
the  air;  and  soon  patches  of  yellow  aspen  groves  were  seen  on 
the  higher  slopes. 

Another  dramatic  incident  occurred.  They  met  the  army 
of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  returning  east  from  its 
campaign  in  Utah  to  take  part  in  the  Civil  War.  Two  years 
earlier,  it  had  looked  as  if  there  would  be  war  between  the 
Mormons  and  the  government.  Fortunately,  this  crisis  had 
passed;  and  Utah  was  to  be  spared  the  horrors  of  the  war 
between  the  states.  As  the  caravan  jostled  down  toward  Echo 
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Canyon,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  very  canyon  had  been 
the  scene  of  heavy  military  fortifications,  yet  the  evidence 
of  this  was  still  to  be  seen.  To  Robert  and  Matilda,  and  their 
friends,  Echo  Cayon  was  the  gateway  to  Zion.  Ahead  the  big 
shinning  mountains  could  be  seen  at  last  —  the  tallest 
mountains  they  had  ever  seen.  And  just  beyond  was  the  valley. 
A  stir  of  expectancy  began  to  grow  among  the  travelers.  Mr. 
Andrus  complimented  them  on  their  discipline  and  perform¬ 
ance.  " We’ll  soon  be  there,”  he  promised  cheerfully.  And  he 
was  greeted  with  cheers  and  expressions  of  appreciation  for  his 
fine  leadership. 

The  company  camped  August  28  on  Dry  Sandy,  five  miles 
north  of  the  Pioneer  Road.  When  they  reached  the  top  of  Big 
Mountain  and  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
they  shed  tears  of  joy.  The  Milo  Andrus  Company,  according 
to  the  record,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  September  12,  1861. 
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Chapter  9 


1  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


In  the  fall  of  1861,  when  Robert  and  Matilda  Price  first 
set  their  eyes  on  Salt  Lake  City,  it  was  a  big  sprawling  town, 
laid  out  on  a  grand  scale  in  rectangular  blocks,  according  to 
the  well  known  Mormon  tradition,  but  far  from  being  filled 
up.  Such  houses  as  there  were,  were  noticeably  small  and 
undistinguished  —  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  a  group 
of  tired,  dusty  travelers  emerging  from  the  mouth  of  Emigra¬ 
tion  Canyon  for  the  first  time.  Small  farms,  however,  and 
well  tilled  gardens  were  soon  much  in  evidence  around  the 
outskirts;  and  a  closer,  more  studied  view  revealed  a  degree  of 
building  concentration  in  the  area  south  and  east  of  the  temple 
block. 

Gradually,  it  became  possible  to  pick  out  the  substantial 
homes  of  President  Brigham  Young  on  South  Temple;  as  well 
as  those  of  other  leading  brethren  on  the  same  street  and  down 
East  Temple,  where  business  houses  were  also  located.  The 
Council  House,  south  from  the  walled  in  square,  known  to 
everyone  as  the  Temple  Block,  was  easily  visible,  as  was  the 
tithing  office  directly  east  of  Temple  Block.  The  foundations 
of  the  temple  were  scarcely  visible  above  the  wall  surrounding 
the  block.  What  struck  the  attention  of  the  new  comers  most 
forceably  was  a  big  adobe  structure  at  the  corner  of  First 
South  and  State  Street,  the  walls  of  which  were  up  to  the 
square,  and  obviously  work  was  continuing  there  at  a  rapid 
rate.  This  was  the  new  Salt  Lake  Theatre.  The  caravan,  with 
its  38  wagons  and  620  weary  immigrants  went  directly  to  the 
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public  square  at  State  Street  and  Fourth  South,  and  made  camp. 
Here,  Robert  and  Matilda,  their  children,  and  their  friends, 
—  including  all  the  company,  stayed  until  they  were  processed 
out,  and  given  locations  and  assignments  by  the  local  Church 
Authorities. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Utah,  Robert  was  somewhat  of 
a  veteran  at  adapting  himself  to  new  surroundings.  He  had 
made  his  way  in  London,  New  York,  and  Wallingford, 
where  he  was  almost  a  total  stranger.  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  his  fellow  religionists,  he  felt  very 
much  at  home,  and  soon  found  a  job,  and  a  temporary  place 
to  live.  Work  was  not  hard  to  find.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Church  was  well  organized  to  look  after  its  members;  local 
bishops,  stake  presidents,  and  other  local  authorities,  as  well  as 
the  General  Authorities,  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  greet  the 
stranger  within  the  gates,  and  help  him  to  become  identified 
with  the  active  body  of  the  Church.  There  was  also  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done.  In  a  new  land,  with  a  swelling  population, 
it  might  truthfully  be  said  there  was  almost  constantly  a  hous¬ 
ing  shortage. 

As  Robert  soon  discovered,  almost  everyone,  in  the  fall 
of  1861  was  eager  for  the  completion  of  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre. 
Far  removed,  as  they  were,  from  civilization,  they  were  hungry 
for  reasonable  and  cultural  entertainment.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  one  of  Robert’s  first  jobs  was  on  the  theatre,  and  that  he 
did  carpenter  work,  and  painting.  The  famous  building  was 
completed  within  a  few  months,  and  was  ready  for  use,  March 
5,  1862. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  Robert  became  acquainted 
with  many  prominent  people  during  these  few  months.  Bishop 
Hiram  B.  Clawson,  in  whose  ward,  he  and  Matilda  lived,  was 
manager  of  the  construction  of  the  theatre.  William  H.  Folsom 
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was  the  architect.  Joseph  Schofield  was  the  foreman  of 
carpenters;  others  in  charge  of  construction  were  Henry  Grow, 
William  Walsenholm,  and  Alexander  Gillespie.  About  the 
same  time  Robert  arrived,  E.  L.  T.  Harrison,  an  architect 
from  London,  came,  and  did  some  work  on  the  interior  of  the 
building,  modeling  it  after  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  London. 
George  M.  Ottinger,  a  gifted  artist,  made  the  first  scenery. 
Robert  would  naturally  become  acquainted  with  all  of  these 
men;  and  especially  well,  since  he  not  only  worked  on  the 
building,  but  continued  indefinitely  during  the  years  he  lived 
in  Salt  Lake  City  to  be  associated  with  the  theatre  as  a  scene 
shifter  and  property  man,  a  prompter,  and  in  various  ways  a 
general  utility  man.  It  is  not  known  that  he  actually  did  any 
dramatic  work,  though  his  literary  talents  and  interests  leaned 
in  that  direction. 

Just  where  Robert  and  Matilda  lived  immediately  after 
arriving  in  Zion  is  not  known,  but  in  a  short  time  they  bought 
a  house  and  lot  in  the  vicinity  of  First  Avenue,  where  they 
settled  with  a  relative  degree  of  comfort.  Meanwhile,  their 
friends,  the  Lakers  were  called  to  settle  in  Tooele  County  to 
engage  in  farming.  Susannah  Juchau,  however,  remained  in 
the  city,  and  found  employment  in  various  homes.  She 
remained  a  close  friend  of  the  Prices,  often  visiting,  being  a 
special  favorite  of  the  children. 

It  was  glorious  to  be  in  Zion.  Robert  and  Matilda 
recognized  the  gospel,  in  addition  to  bringing  them  great 
spiritual  truths,  had  brought  them  to  a  new  land,  and  planted 
them  in  a  place  where  opportunity  was  all  around  them.  The 
Zion  they  had  found  might  be  new,  and  somewhat  crude;  but 
it  was  big  and  challenging.  With  all  their  love  for  England, 
they  realized  it  was  crowded,  and  burdened  with  class  distinc¬ 
tion.  Robert  wanted  to  get  on  materially,  as  well  as  culturally 
and  spiritually.  Though  he  was  perhaps  only  vaguely  aware 
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of  it,  there  was  a  desire  deep  in  his  soul  to  justify  his  course  in 
life  to  his  loved  ones  in  England,  who  had  rejected  him  because 
of  his  faith.  If  he  succeeded,  if  he  became  a  leader,  if  he 
prospered  —  these  were  things  they  must  recognize  —  things 
they  could  understand,  and  respect.  And  the  day  might  come 
when  he  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  impress  them  with 
his  faith.  He  worked  at  whatever  responsibility  he  received. 
He  was  quick  to  learn,  and  he  had  a  knack  for  business.  He 
was  soon  as  successful  a  carpenter  as  a  painter.  He  looked 
beyond  these  manual  skills,  however.  He  was  quick  with 
figures,  a  special  skill  he  had  been  developing  since  boyhood. 

Events,  however,  were  happening  too  fast  to  enable  a 
young  man  to  deliberately  choose  his  career  in  the  new  society, 
and  make  his  own  plans  for  the  future.  He  had  to  be  ready 
to  take  part  in  the  group  projects  whenever  it  was  required. 
The  temple,  which  had  been  under  construction  since  18  53, 
required  a  large  number  of  skilled  artisans  at  all  times;  and 
in  1863,  work  was  begun  on  the  tabernacle.  Robert,  like 
hundreds  of  others,  worked  on  these  buildings  as  the  occasion 
required. 

The  Saints  were  being  realistic  when  they  adopted  the 
beehive  as  the  symbol  of  their  society.  These  great  buildings, 
being  erected  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  civilization, 
required  prodigious  labor.  Granite  for  the  temple  was  quarried 
in  Little  Cottonwood  Canyon  and  brought  to  the  city  by  slow 
ox-carts;  timber  had  to  be  cut  in  the  mountains,  and  sawed 
into  lumber  —  some  of  it  by  hand  —  and  hauled  long  distances 
over  roads  hastily  constructed  with  hand  tools. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mormons  were  being  watched  suspiciously 
from  the  outside.  The  Civil  War  was  raging.  The  local  non- 
Mormon  civil  authorities  were  often  unfriendly;  and  wide 
spread  antagonism,  which  had  been  inflamed  during  the 
Johnston’s  Army  episode,  continued  throughout  the  country. 
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The  Mormons  from  the  beginning  declared  their  allegience  to 
the  Union  in  the  struggle  between  the  states;  and  had  shown 
their  loyalty  previously  under  difficult  circumstances  by  the 
achievements  of  the  Mormon  Battalion.  Nevertheless,  General 
Patrick  Conner,  at  the  head  of  a  contingent  of  troops  was 
dispatched  to  Utah,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Mormons  and  the 
Indians. 

Connor  established  himself  on  the  bench  east  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  named  the  area  Camp  Douglas,  in  honor  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  The  presence  of  the  troops  created  tension  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  existed.  Though  the  gentile  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  territory  during  the  1860s  were  more  or  less  hostile, 
the  Utah  Militia,  under  the  direction  of  General  Daniel  H. 
Wells,  which  had  been  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  in 
18  52,  under  the  title  of  the  "Nauvoo  Legion,”  continued  to 
function,  having  its  annual  muster,  inspection,  and  camp  duty. 

Robert  Price,  not  only  became  a  member  of  the  militia,  but 
served  with  considerable  distinction  and  effectiveness,  advancing 
to  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  The  complete  roll  of  Company 
Six,  consisting  of  sixty-nine  men,  divided  into  five  platoons 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Edward  Levenson,  with  Robert 
Price  as  First  Lieutenant. 
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Chapter  10 


MARRIAGE  TO  SUSANNAH  JUCHAU 

Robert  had  long  studied  the  principle  and  practice  of 
plural  marriage.  Despite  its  clash  with  current  beliefs,  he 
found  it  amply  sustained  by  the  scriptures;  and  since  it  was 
accepted  by  the  Church  as  a  revelation  and  a  commandment, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  prayerful  consideration,  that 
the  Lord  had  a  purpose  in  revealing  it,  and  that  it’s  practice 
in  good  faith  would  serve  a  righteous  purpose,  though  it  may 
involve  great  trials,  and  tribulations. 

Matilda  was  very  hesitant  on  the  subject,  but  she  was  also 
a  faithful  Latter-day  Saint,  and  gave  her  consent.  To  her  it 
was  much  easier,  knowing  Robert  had  selected  Susannah 
Juchau,  the  girl  who  for  years  had  been  very  close  to  them, 
to  be  his  second  wife.  And  once  the  decision  was  made,  she 
felt  it  was  completely  right. 

Robert  and  Susannah  were  married  March  2,  1864  at  the 
Endowment  House  on  Temple  Square.  Matilda  promptly 
accepted  Susannah  into  her  own  home,  until  Robert  could 
build  another  house  on  the  same  lot.  Both  wives  thus  lived 
close  together  in  love  and  harmony. 

Susannah  was  born  December  6,  1845  in  London,  England, 
the  daughter  of  Charles  D.  Juchau  and  Susannah  Deighton 
Juchau.  Her  father  had  accepted  the  gospel  in  London,  where 
he  had  become  prominent  on  one  of  the  London  branches. 
Like  Robert  and  Matilda,  the  Juchaus  had  come  to  America 
and  settled  in  New  York,  expecting  to  go  west  when  they  were 
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financially  able,  but  the  other  members  at  the  time  of 
Susannah’s  marriage  were  still  in  New  York;  and  due  to 
circumstances  which  later  developed,  they  remained  in  the 
East  all  their  lives,  and  never  did  come  west. 

The  history  and  tradition  of  the  Juchau  family,  which  is 
of  French  origin  is  explained  somewhat  in  detail  by  Mrs.  Maud 
Prior  of  England,  a  daughter  of  Lewis  John  Juchau,  brother 
of  Charles  Daniel  Juchau,  father  of  Susannah,  in  a  letter 
written  to  her  cousin  Joseph  S.  Price,  September  12,  193  5. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  information,  especially  to 
the  descendents  of  Robert  and  Susannah,  we  quote  it  in  full: 

"I  have  gathered  some  particulars  of  my  father’s  family, 
but  cannot  go  back  very  far.  I  do  not  know,  as  you  have  never 
mentioned  it,  if  you  are  aware  we  are  descended  from  the 
Hugenots.  The  legend  is,  two  very  rich  Frenchmen  came  over 
here  refuges;  and  with  their  money,  bought  big  estates  in  or 
around  Horton.  One  died,  and  the  other  gamed  and  diced 
until  he  lost  all  the  estates,  and  was  compelled  to  earn  a  living 
ivory  carving,  which  was  a  French  industry.  This  descended 
to  my  father’s  father,  who  was  an  ivory  turner,  and  to  some 
of  the  sons. 

"My  father  was  very  expert,  and  we  have  some  wonderful 
ivory  work  he  executed.  His  mother  used  to  curl  feathers, 
and  he  used  to  make  the  ivory  and  pearl  mounts  for  fans. 
They  had  a  very  good  business  ivory  mounting  and  silver 
working,  which  also  seems  to  be  hereditary,  as  Charles,  the 
eldest,  can  also  do  that  sort  of  thing,  and  also  paints  beautifully. 

"My  father  once  made  a  fan  for  the  Queen.  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  by  the  people  of  Horton,  and  Dad  made  it  in  an 
open  competition.  He  won  100  pounds,  a  bronze  medal,  which 
I  have;  and  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  was  bestowed 
upon  him.  Unfortunately,  he  was  a  modest  man  and  never 
took  any  advantage  of  the  honor.  But  we  are  very  proud  of 
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it.  This  also  seems  to  be  of  use  to  myself  if  ever  I  was  in  need, 
as  I  was  the  only  child  born  after  he  received  it. 

"We  all  seem  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  music  in  us,  and 
they  reckon  that  is  also  from  our  French  ancestors,  so  probably 
your  family  also  owe  their  musical  instincts  to  them.  It  is  all 
very  interesting,  and  I  often  think  I  would  like  to  delve  back 
and  really  trace  it  all;  but  it  is  fearfully  expensive,  although 
it  can  be  done.  There  is  in  London  a  French  home,  which  is  for 
people  who  are  without  means,  who  can  trace  their  ancestry 
back  to  the  Hugenots;  and  Charlie’s  wife’s  brother,  whose 
name  was  Honey-Church,  traced  his  back,  and  was  admitted. 
But  they  had  some  papers  to  help  them.  I  went  to  see  him 
several  times.  The  house  was  like  an  old  Chateau,  and  some 
of  the  old  ladies  looked  typical  French  aristocrats.  It  was  not 
very  full,  as  I  suppose  the  real  descendents  are  getting  fewer, 
or  documents  have  been  lost.  Another  strange  thing  happened 
last  January.  My  brother  Charlie’s  son  met  a  man  at  work  who 
remarked  on  his  name,  and  said  he  had  a  friend  with  the  same 
name,  and  brought  them  to  meet  each  other;  but  the  strange 
one  didn’t  seem  keen  on  acknowledging  the  relationship, 
although  he  admitted  there  must  be  some,  but  said  something 
to  the  effect,  There  wasn’t  much  money,  so  they  didn’t  want 
any  more  claimants’. 

"Lewis  Charles’  son  didn’t  take  any  more  interest,  but  we 
all  kept  our  eyes  on  the  newspapers  to  see  if  anything  is  being 
attempted,  because  we  think  he  may  be  issue  of  our  great 
grandfather’s  brother,  who  was  the  oldest,  and  possibly  had  any 
documents  in  existence.  This  man  told  Lewis  there  were  about 
eight  of  them,  all  living  in  South  London,  while  we  are  all 
north.  Personally,  I  don’t  think  there  is  much  in  it.  But  you 
are  interested  in  our  family  tree,  so  I’ve  told  you  what  I  know. 
Also  when  I  was  about  twenty,  I  met  a  German  who  told  me 
our  name  was  common  in  Alsace  Lorraine,  which  was  French 
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territory  taken  by  Napoleon  from  the  Germans"*  during  his 
conquests  which  although  French  had  remained  a  mixture  of 
the  two  races.  Of  course,  after  the  Great  War,  in  1918,  it 
was  given  back  to  Germany;  and  I  have  wished  very  much 
I  could  visit  it  to  see  for  myself,  as  lots  of  German  names  end 
in  au,  as  well  as  French  ones;  so  I  guess  we  are  mixtures.  I  have 
filled  in  the  forms  as  well  as  I  can  to  my  knowledge,  with  help 
from  others  as  well;  but  I’m  afraid  they  weren’t  very  accurate 
in  the  early  days.  I  have  endeavored  to  get  some  snaps  to  send 
you,  but  I  have  only  found  a  few,  which  I  am  enclosing  with 
the  description  on  the  back  so  will  conclude  this  long  letter.” 

For  a  young  man  still  not  thirty,  Robert  had  established 
himself  well  as  a  family  man.  With  two  wives  and  three 
children,  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  thrifty  and  industrious. 
He  also  had  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Whether  it  was  the  same  one  that 
had  brought  them  across  the  plains  is  not  known.  But  a 
singularly  interesting  incident  concerning  Robert  and  his  yoke 
of  oxen  has  been  passed  down,  not  only  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  his  career  as  an  ox  driver,  but  of  him  as  an 
individual,  and  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

It  seems  he  discovered  a  friend  one  day  badly  stuck  in  a 
mud  hole,  his  team  of  oxen  mired  down  to  the  point  of  help¬ 
lessness.  Robert  pitched  in  to  help.  Hitching  his  own  span  to 
one  of  his  neighbor’s  oxen,  he  succeeded  in  supplying  sufficient 
extra  force  to  enable  the  animal  to  flounder  to  solid  ground, 
leaving  the  other  ox  and  the  wagon  in  the  mud.  After  this 
encouraging  beginning,  he  hitched  on  to  the  second  animal. 
But  this  time,  they  had  more  difficulty,  either  because  the 
animal  was  more  badly  mired,  or  because  it  failed  to  cooperate 

*  The  letter  is  historically  in  error  on  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Alsace  had 
been  ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  after  the  Thirty  Years  Wars 
1648.  The  Duchy  of  Lorraine  had  fallen  to  France  upon  the  death  of  the  last 
Duke  in  1766.  They  were,  therefore,  French  provinces  during  the  life  of 
Napoleon.  After  the  Franco-Prussia  War  in  1871,  however,  Bismark,  the  German 
chancellor,  wrested  them  from  France.  They  were  returned  to  France  after  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  and  are  definitely  a  part  of  France. 
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as  well.  When  they  had  it  almost  out,  one  of  Robert’s  span 
slipped  and  fell  into  the  mud.  Its  mate  braced  itself  and  made 
a  sharp  turn  to  keep  its  own  footing.  This  put  the  heavy  bow 
into  a  binding  position  which  broke  the  fallen  ox’s  neck.  The 
two  men  managed  to  separate  the  dead  ox  from  the  live  one. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  the  neigbhor’s  ox  out  of  the  mud; 
then  dragged  Robert’s  dead  animal  to  the  firm  ground,  where 
they  bled  it  and  dressed  it  to  preserve  the  meat. 

It  is  said  that  Brigham  Young  referred  to  the  incident  in 
one  of  his  sermons.  "This,”  he  remarked,  "is  a  fine  example  of 
the  good  neighbor  —  a  brother  who  helps  his  friend  pull  his 
oxen  out  of  the  mire,  and  loses  his  own  ox.”  The  circumstance 
appears  to  have  touched  off  a  chain  of  neighborly  acts.  From 
some  source,  unknown  to  us  at  present,  Robert  received  the 
gift  of  another  ox  to  replace  the  one  he  had  lost. 

Susannah’s  first  child  was  born  November  19,  1864.  It  was 
a  boy.  They  named  him  Charles  Juchau.  But  he  lived  only 
a  short  time,  his  death  occurring  December  4,  after  an  expance 
of  life  lasting  only  fifteen  days.  The  following  year,  June  11, 
Matilda  was  blessed  with  another  daughter,  to  whom  was  given 
the  name,  Anna  Maria  Kelsey.  Again,  death  struck;  the  child 
died  December  3,  1865.  Robert  now  owned  a  lot  in  the 
cemetery  on  the  sidehill  north  of  the  city.  He  and  his  wives 
had  gone  through  the  experience  of  parting  with  their  children 
through  death.  This  was  a  saddening  but  maturing  experience; 
and  their  faith  in  the  gospel  attained  new  meaning  when  they 
considered  it  in  the  light  of  their  interest  in  both  this  life  and 
the  next. 

Robert  sent  letters  and  papers  home  to  his  father  and 
friends,  as  well  as  his  brothers  and  sisters,  from  time  to  time. 
Occasionally  he  heard  from  them.  England  seemed  a  long  way 
off  from  Utah  connected  with  the  outside  world  only  by 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  slow  ox-team  travel.  Late  in  the  spring 
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of  1865,  he  received  a  warm  but  critical  letter  from  his  father, 
which  greatly  pleased  him,  and  made  him  feel  closer  to  his 
family  in  spite  of  the  miles  between  them,  and  the  conflict  in 
their  religious  views. 


146  High  Road 
Boston,  England 
8  April,  1865 

My  dear  son,  Robert: 

I  was  glad  indeed  to  see  you  are  writing  again.  I  received  a 
paper  from  you  on  March  30th.  It  was  dated  the  18th  of 
January.  I  have  sent  you  several  papers,  but  I  don’t  think  you 
get  them.  You  suppose  I  have  got  a  large  business  but  you  are 
mistaken.  I  am  just  going  out  of  business  —  having  a  very 
comfortable  home  at  the  above  address,  with  a  tide  river  running 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  vessels  always  busy  —  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  houses  in  Boston,  and  it  is  the  last  house  in  Boston. 

I  have  a  nice  little  gray  pony  and  chaise;  and  when  George 
and  Henry  are  at  home,  poor  pony  has  enough  of  it,  what  with 
the  chaise  and  saddle.  And  the  providence  of  God  is  so  kind  to 
me  as  to  satisfy  all  my  necessities,  and  my  health  I  am  thankful 
to  say  is  pretty  good.  And  so  it  is  with  all  of  us.  What  a  mercy! 

So  you  see  my  dear  boy  I  don’t  trouble  myself  in  the  least  as 
to  what  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  going  to  do  in  a  hundred 
years  to  come.  No!  no!  I  leave  that  to  Him  who  rules  the  nations, 
and  in  whose  sight  they  are  all  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket;  and  I 
know  He  does  all  things  well.  I  thank  God  my  lot  is  not  cast 
in  America,  or  anywhere  but  where  it  is  .  .  .  "in  this  happy  land 
where  I  may  hear  of  thee.” 

You  still  seem  to  be  knocking  your  head  against  poor  "Joe.” 

I  wonder  you  do  not  let  the  poor  fellow  rest  in  peace.  If  he 

was  a  good  man,  so  much  the  better.  If  otherwise,  we  cannot 

help  him.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  in  health,  and  the  dear 
wife  and  the  dear  children.  I  shall  never  see  them,  but  remember 
me  to  them.  Bring  up  your  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  not 
Smith  or  Young,  or  any  prophet. 

I  am  happy  to  think  you  have  not  forgotten  your  dear  mother. 
I  visited  her  grave  last  week.  There  was  a  pretty  flower  laid  over 

it,  which  I  think  was  the  offering  of  Annie’s  affection,  and  I 

have  had  a  stone  put  up  with  the  following:  "To  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Price,  who  departed  this  life  April  12,  1857.” 
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She  has  only  changed  worlds.  We  shall  most  assuredly  see  her 
again,  I  trust  never  to  part  again. 

If  you  put  your  trust  for  salvation  in  anything  short  of  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  foundation  of  a  sinner’s  hope  of 
eternal  life  or  justification  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  you  are 
making  a  dreadful  mistake.  Cast  away  every  book  but  the  bible, 
and  make  it  your  guide,  and  you  will  be  safe  for  time  and 
eternity  . 

I  love  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  speak  plain 
because  I  thus  love  you,  and  hope  to  hear  from  you.  One  letter 
will  do  for  us  all,  as  we  send  it  around  to  each  other. 

One  of  our  greatest  statesmen  died  last  Sunday,  Richard 
Cobden,  the  free-trader.  All  Europe  mourns  for  him.  A  great 
man  indeed  has  fallen  in  Israel.  I’m  sorry  provisions  are  so 
high  in  price. 

We  shall  be  at  all  times  happy  to  hear  from  you.  I  expect 
Henry,  George,  and  Annie  to  tell  you  all  the  news;  but  we  don’t 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  fighting  nations.  If  they  are  fond  of 
fighting,  we  say  let  them  fight  till  they  are  tired. 

I  remain  your  affectionate  father. 

Simon  Price. 

A  final  word  of  caution  was  written  across  the  page  at 
right  angles  to  the  regular  lines.  It  reads:  "I  hope  you  will  be 
careful  of  the  Indians;  for  should  Brigham  take  a  fancy  for 
any  of  their  squaws,  you  may  depend  on  it,  they  will  do 
something.” 

Robert’s  efforts  to  improve  himself  and  his  position  did 
not  go  unnoticed.  His  activities  in  the  Church,  and  at  the 
various  places  where  he  worked,  brought  him  good  repute,  and 
he  had  many  friends.  Edward  Hunter,  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church,  and  one  of  the  most  astute  business  men  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  Englishman, 
and  gave  him  a  position  as  a  clerk  at  the  Tithing  Office. 

This  was  perhaps  an  even  better  opportunity  for  Robert 
than  he  realized  at  the  time.  Having  had  a  rather  wide 
experience,  however,  at  the  various  building  trades,  he  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  do  clerical  work,  which  gave  him 
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an  opportunity  to  develop  skills  he  had  long  been  training. 
The  entire  financial  system  of  the  Church,  was  centered  in  the 
tithing  office.  Robert  gained  experience  keeping  accounts, 
meeting  the  public,  and  appraising  the  value  of  the  many  kinds 
of  livestock,  and  commodities  brought  into  the  Lord’s  store¬ 
house. 

In  those  years,  most  tithing  was  paid  in  kind;  and  the 
tithing  office  in  turn  issued  scrip,  redeemable  in  merchandise 
at  the  tithing  general  storehouse.  Most  of  the  labor  on  church 
buildings  and  other  projects  was  paid  in  tithing  scrip,  which 
was  a  rather  widely  used  medium  of  exchange.  During  the 
1860s,  the  general  headquarters  of  the  tithing  office  and  store 
were  located  on  the  corner  of  the  block  across  the  street  east 
of  the  temple  block,  where  the  Hotel  Utah  now  stands.  This 
was  probably  the  busiest  corner  in  the  city.  The  main  entrance 
was  from  the  south.  The  building  had  a  long  wooden  porch 
and  sat  back  a  short  distance  from  the  street;  the  bishop’s 
offices  faced  west  from  the  second  story.  The  area  also  had 
storage  buildings  for  meat,  grain,  flour,  and  a  great  many 
other  items  —  some  of  which  were  brought  in  by  ox  freight. 

While  it  is  not  known  exactly  how  long  Robert  worked  as 
a  tithing  clerk,  it  is  likely  that  his  experience  in  this  connection 
started  him  toward  a  business  career.  He  could  not  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  a  more  capable  person  than  Bishop 
Hunter,  who  in  the  troubled  days  of  Nauvoo  had  turned  over 
a  small  fortune  to  help  the  needy  saints,  and  who  handled  the 
finances  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  his  own,  with  foresight  and 
wisdom.  Robert  liked  the  atmosphere  of  the  tithing  office. 
He  began  to  experience  the  easy,  comfortable  feeling  of  a  man 
who  has  found  his  place  in  life.  A  formula  for  success,  if  he 
had  one,  might  have  still  been  rather  vague;  but  he  was 
determined  to  be  faithful  and  efficient  in  all  things;  and 
perhaps  the  day  would  come  when  he  would  be  a  steward  over 
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larger  responsibilities.  This  kind  of  thinking  came  to  him  right 
out  of  the  new  testament;  hence  it  was  part  of  his  religion, 
it  was  also  good  sound  English  and  American  sense. 

Robert  continued  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  connection  with  the 
Salt  Lake  Theatre  during  the  years  of  his  advancement,  shifting 
scenery  and  doing  other  odd  jobs  from  time  to  time,  for  which 
he  was  probably  paid  in  theatre  tickets;  so  Matilda  and 
Susannah,  as  well  as  himself  were  able  to  attend  the  theatre, 
which  rapidly  became  recognized  as  an  important  cultural 
center. 

By  1865,  famous  stage  people  from  the  outer  world  found 
the  theatre  in  the  desert,  Julia  Dean  Hayne  came  that  year, 
and  for  several  years  played  to  packed  audiences  with  a 
repetoire  of  popular  and  classical  plays.  Other  popular  favorites 
were  T.  A.  Lynne,  Nellie  Colebrook,  Madam  Scheller,  Mrs. 
Sheldon  Irwin,  George  Pauncefort,  and  many  others. 

Robert  and  his  wives  grew  to  feel  closer  to  the  world  from 
which  they  had  come.  They  were  experiencing  cultural 
advantages  similar  to  those  in  their  native  land.  Their  city 
was  growing  and  becoming  known;  there  was  constant  talk  of 
the  railroad,  which  was  being  pushed  rapidly  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  They  would  soon  have  quick  rail  transportation  from 
the  east  coast  to  the  west.  In  spite  of  the  constant  misunder¬ 
standings  and  trouble  between  Mormons  and  non-Mormons, 
often  stirred  up  by  unscrupulous  men,  they  believed  in  the 
ultimate  security  of  their  position  and  the  triumph  of  their 
cause.  God  watches  over  His  own. 

June  4,  1869,  taking  a  step  he  had  long  been  planning, 
Robert  filed  his  declaration  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  before  the  United  States  District  court  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Chapter  11 


CALL  TO  BEAR  LAKE 


The  stirring,  dynamic  spread  of  Zion  in  the  West,  bringing 
about  a  need  for  colonists  and  leaders  in  many  new  localities, 
must  have  caused  Robert  at  times  to  reflect  on  the  possibility 
of  his  being  called  to  one  of  the  outlying  settlements.  Very 
likely,  he  was  well  satisfied  where  he  was.  Having  spent  much 
of  his  life  in  large  cities,  he  undoubtedly  saw  abundant  op¬ 
portunities  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Nevertheless,  he  had  already 
established  himself  on  the  principle  of  doing  what  he  was 
asked  by  the  recognized  authorities  of  the  Church.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  hesitency  when  he  was  asked  in  the  late  summer 
of  1869  if  he  would  be  willing  to  move  with  his  family  to  the 
Bear  Lake  settlement,  which  at  the  time  was  thought  by  many 
to  be  located  in  Northern  Utah,  though  the  survey  which  was 
made  a  couple  of  years  later,  revealed  its  location  to  be  in 
Southern  Idaho. 

Within  a  week  after  Robert  was  called,  he  sold  his  property, 
and  bought  a  team  and  wagon  and  a  cow,  and  was  ready  to 
begin  the  journey  toward  the  northern  settlement.  He  put  his 
two  wives  and  five  children,  and  all  their  earthly  possessions, 
including  a  prized  charter  oak  stove,  into  their  covered  wagon, 
and  started  out.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  record  straight, 
we  should  recall  the  children  in  the  order  of  their  seniority. 
They  were  Matilda  Mary,  born  January  3,  18  57;  Robert 
Henry,  born  November  2,  18  58;  Welcome  William,  born 
July  8,  1860;  Ellen  Louisa,  born  February  25,  1863  —  all 
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Matilda’s  children.  In  addition,  was  Susannah’s  baby  daughter, 
Susan  Juchau,  born  January  7,  1867.  Besides  the  five  children 
going  to  Bear  Lake,  were  the  two  babies  buried  in  the  City 
Cemetery;  Susannah’s  infant  son,  Charles  Juchau,  and  Matilda’s 
infant  daughter,  Annie  Marie  Kelsey. 

The  slow  journey  to  Bear  Lake  took  a  goodly  number  of 
days.  They  experienced  bad  roads,  thunder  showers,  wind  and 
mud.  Some  days  they  were  painfully  reminded  of  the  long 
trek  in  1861,  an  experience  they  had  not  wanted  to  repeat, 
even  in  part.  But  travel  in  1869  had  not  improved  very  much. 
They  inched  along  through  the  settlements  and  farms  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  eventually  cutting  through  the  low  but  formid¬ 
able  hills  into  Cache,  then  along  the  West  side  of  the  Wasatch, 
after  reaching  Logan,  a  thriving  settlement,  until  they  camped 
at  Franklin,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Idaho  line.  By  this 
time,  they  must  have  had  a  feeling  they  were  about  to  the 
"jumping  off  place,”  and  when  they  plodded  up  the  long 
defiles  of  Mink  Creek  and  reached  Big  Mountain,  they  were 
experiencing  wilderness  life. 

When  they  were  going  up  Big  Mountain  in  Emigration 
Canyon,  they  were  beset  by  a  terrific  thunder  storm  and  cloud¬ 
burst;  and  were  forced  to  spend  the  night  on  the  mountain 
road,  which  was  so  steep  Robert  had  to  block  the  wheels  to 
keep  the  wagon  from  being  washed  down  the  hill.  The  water 
running  under  the  wagon  was  as  large  as  an  irrigation  ditch. 
During  this  trying  ordeal,  Robert  said  he  saw  a  large  piece  of 
gold  ore  being  washed  down  the  hill  with  the  muddy  water. 
Finally,  they  got  over  the  mountain,  which  had  tested  the 
metal  of  every  settler  who  had  entered  the  Bear  Lake  valley 
ahead  of  them,  and  continued  as  a  difficult  piece  of  road  for 
years  after.  The  going  was  a  little  easier  for  the  next  ten  miles 
to  the  summit,  where  they  started  down  the  steep  ravine  which 
in  less  than  a  half  dozen  miles  brought  them  out  into  the 
valley  —  their  new  home. 
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Robert  and  Susannah  Price  and  children.  Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Emma, 
Elizabeth,  Mary  Ann  (Polly),  Kate,  Arthur.  Seated:  George,  Susan,  Robert, 
Susannah,  Joseph  S.  Children  in  front:  Heber,  Mercy,  Charlotte  (Lottie), 


Robert  and  Christina  Price  and  children,  left  to  right  standing:  Alice,  Daniel  S., 
Constance,  Fred  J.  Seated:  Robert,  Phoebe,  Wilford,  Christina,  Ezra  R. 


Paris  Second  Ward  chapel  during  construction  about  1885.  Picture  taken  by 
George  Price,  Robert’s  brother. 


The  road  along  the  west  side  of  the  valley  leading  south, 
was  rutted  and  crooked,  and  in  certain  places  swampy;  but  the 
view  was  inviting,  and  peaceful.  Many  square  miles  of  wild 
grass,  bordered  by  gently  rising  benchland,  where  some 
evidences  of  farming  were  to  be  seen,  gladened  their  eyes; 
the  valley  was  folded  snugly  between  abruptly  rising  hills  — 
darkly  timbered  on  the  west,  gray  and  copper  colored  to  the 
east;  and  at  the  south,  glimpses  of  the  lake  flashed  in  the 
sun.  Robert  was  impressed  by  the  abundance  of  natural 
resources.  There  was  an  adequate  supply  of  timber  in  the 
canyons;  the  soil  along  the  road  was  black  and  deep;  and  the 
water  running  in  the  various  creeks,  seemed  plentiful  for 
the  time  of  year. 

Matilda  and  Susannah  were  also  favorably  impressed, 
though  they  expressed  their  concern  about  finding  a  place  to 
live.  Experience  had  already  taught  them  that  houses  in  a  new 
country  are  neither  luxurious  nor  abundant.  There  would  be  a 
period  of  uncertainty,  and  perhaps  discomfort.  But  if  this  was 
to  be  their  home,  they  would  eventually  have  houses  of  lumber 
and  brick,  and  broad  surroundings  —  more  room  than  they 
had  had  in  England,  and  more  abundance.  The  older  children, 
Tillie,  Henry,  and  William,  were  also  keenly  alert  to  their 
surroundings.  They  wanted  to  know  how  much  farther  they 
had  to  go.  With  a  smile,  Robert  pointed  with  his  whip  to  the 
spot  where  he  believed  Paris  was  located.  "We’ll  soon  be  there,” 
he  assured. 

When  they  reached  Paris,  they  stopped  at  the  home  of 
David  Kimball,  the  new  President  of  the  Bear  Lake  Stake,  who 
had  just  completed  a  new  home  and  a  large  barn  on  the  north 
side  of  the  settlement.  They  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
were  given  the  best  temporary  accommodations  available. 
Soon  they  became  located  in  a  dug-out  on  the  property  owned 
by  John  Humpherys  east  of  Main  Street  on  first  North. 
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The  township  of  Paris  was  well  laid  out  by  the  fall  of  1869, 
but  not  well  filled  up.  Fred  Perris,  a  capable  young  man  who 
spent  the  first  winter  (1863-64)  in  the  new  settlement,  had 
surveyed  the  first  tier  of  blocks  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
creek.  Later,  Joseph  C.  Rich,  oldest  son  of  Apostle  Charles  C. 
Rich,  founder  of  the  Bear  Lake  colony,  had  completed  the 
survey,  following  the  standard  Mormon  pattern  of  square 
blocks,  with  wide  streets  running  at  right  angles.  When  Robert 
looked  the  place  over  which  was  destined  to  become  his 
permanent  home,  it  was  with  mixed  feelings. 

It  was  a  good  location,  he  concluded.  The  creek  issuing 
from  the  canyon  was  large;  and  the  water,  pure.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  bench  lands  were  fertile  and  well  watered  from  the 
ditches  that  had  already  been  made.  The  valley  was  a  vast 
meadow  of  marshes  and  wild  grass,  an  ideal  habitat  for  live¬ 
stock  during  the  fall  and  winter.  And  for  spring  and  summer 
feed,  there  was  plenty  on  the  foothills  and  in  the  mountains. 
In  the  marshes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wild  ducks  and  geese 
nested  and  produced  their  young  each  year;  and  he  soon 
learned  there  were  wild  chickens  on  the  hills  and  deer  in  the 
mountains,  and  an  abundance  of  fish  in  the  streams  and  lake. 
Robert  himself  was  not  much  of  a  hunter,  or  fisherman;  but 
it  added  to  his  inner  sense  of  well  being  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
such  an  unspoiled  part  of  God’s  creations.  He  thought  of  the 
lovely  Vale  of  Aylesbury  in  his  native  Buckinghamshire, 
where  as  a  child  he  had  seen  the  local  gentry  riding  after  the 
hounds;  and  he  had  often  heard  of  the  shooting  boxes  where 
the  same  gentlemen  held  their  pheasant  and  duck  hunts  in  the 
autumn.  In  England,  those  were  privileges  enjoyed  only  by 
the  few;  but  in  America  it  was  different.  There  was  still 
room  enough  for  all  men  to  participate  on  an  equal  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  disadvantages  in  the  new 
location.  The  altitude  was  high;  and  as  he  quickly  diserned, 
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the  winters  would  be  long  and  cold;  and  the  summers,  short. 
The  settlement  was  new  and  raw,  even  in  comparison  with 
Salt  Lake  City.  Though  his  alert  mind  was  capable  of  con¬ 
structing  fine  homes  in  every  vacant  lot,  they  vanished  into 
thin  air,  the  moment  he  was  confronted  by  Matilda  and 
Susannah,  huddled  together  in  a  dugout  with  five  children. 
This  was  grim  reality  —  hard  and  uncomfortable.  Within  a 
few  weeks  after  they  arrived  in  Bear  Lake  the  nights  began 
to  get  cold.  They  piled  dirt  and  straw  on  their  dug-out  in 
preparation  for  the  winter.  There  was  plenty  of  wood,  and 
they  were  able  to  keep  warm  —  thanks  to  the  charter  oak 
stove,  which  proved  to  be  something  of  a  luxury.  There  was 
plenty  of  flour  and  meat  in  the  colony,  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  common  vegetables,  which  the  older  settlers  assured 
them  grew  abundantly  in  Bear  Lake.  There  was  some  fruit, 
mostly  dried,  being  brought  up  from  the  lower  valleys.  They 
were  in  no  danger  of  going  hungry,  as  the  residents  of  1864-5 
had  been.  The  discomforts  were  mostly  of  the  mind  and  the 
spirit.  Robert’s  wives  were  both  cultured  English  girls,  more 
capable  of  making  fancy  lace,  and  striving  to  bring  a  semblance 
of  beauty  into  their  surroundings,  than  knitting  heavy  mittens 
and  german-town  socks  for  their  husband  and  children.  They 
were  more  artistic  than  the  Danish  wives  in  the  settlement,  but 
perhaps  less  practical.  But  soon  they  learned  the  difference 
between  a  cotton  and  a  woolen  blanket.  They  in  turn  taught 
others  their  own  skills,  grafting  into  the  sturdy  Bear  Lake 
culture,  their  share  of  the  knowledge  needed  to  make  life  rich 
in  the  new,  but  wild  territory. 

The  summer  and  fall  of  1869  had  seen  a  great  influx  of 
new  settlers  into  Bear  Lake,  many  of  them  called,  as  was 
Robert,  shortly  after  the  young,  dynamic  leader,  David  P. 
Kimball  had  been  sent  into  the  valley.  General  Charles  C.  Rich, 
who  presided  over  all  the  settlements  from  Woodruff,  Utah 
to  Soda  Springs  on  the  north,  had  been  instrumental  in  this, 
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He  was  in  great  need  of  help  in  looking  after  the  spiritual  and 
material  needs  of  his  expanding  administrative  unit.  Earlier, 
he  had  functioned  as  Stake  President  as  well  as  the  presiding 
general  authority.  President  Kimball,  with  the  aid  of  his 
counselors,  Joseph  C.  Rich  and  James  Hart,  took  some  of  this 
load  off  his  shoulders.  Meanwhile,  Bishop  William  Budge  came 
to  take  charge  of  tithing  administration  in  the  large  and 
scattered  stake;  and  with  him  came  John  U.  Stucki,  as  general 
tithing  clerk.  The  Bear  Lake  settlements  were  really  booming. 
Others  in  Paris,  with  whom  Robert  Price  became  acquainted 
were  Bishop  Henry  Horne,  Walter  Hoge,  George  Spencer,  and 
James  Athay. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  winter  of  1869-70  was  unusually 
severe.  Heavy  snows  began  falling  early  in  December,  and  soon 
the  entire  string  of  settlements  were  covered,  and  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  enterprising  spirits  at 
Paris  saw  an  opportunity  to  liven  up  the  snow-bound  settlers 
by  having  a  big  Christmas  celebration.  Accordingly,  mes¬ 
sengers  were  sent  out  inviting  everyone,  far  and  near,  to  pack 
up  and  come  to  Paris  by  Christmas  eve,  and  be  prepared  to  stay 
until  after  the  new  year.  The  invitation  was  joyfully  accepted. 

Perhaps,  the  town  had  not  been  so  full  of  people  since  the 
spring  of  1864,  when  hundreds  of  new  settlers  camped  in 
their  wagons  until  they  were  assigned  to  other  settlements  by 
the  local  leaders.  According  to  Solomon  Kimball,  a  brother 
of  David,  who  came  down  from  Round  Valley  with  several 
of  his  brothers  on  home  made  sleighs,  the  dances  were  held  in 
Kimball’s  barn,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  red,  white 
and  blue  blankets.  As  many  as  twelve  sets  at  a  time  could 
dance;  and  the  Paris  people,  eager  to  be  successful  in  their  role 
as  hosts,  kept  as  many  as  twenty-three  candles  burning  at  a 
time  to  light  the  barn. 
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Bolts  of  cloth  for  new  dresses  were  carried  over  the 
mountains  on  snowshoes;  and  it  is  said  the  spirit  of  dancing 
was  so  well  developed  during  the  week  that  even  when  they 
were  feasting  they  kept  dancing.  Such  expressions  as 
"Promenade  the  mince  pie”  and  "Pass  the  hot  cakes  to  the 
couple  on  the  left,”  were  frequently  intoned  with  a  musical 
inflection.  No  doubt  the  gathering  was  also  useful  to  the 
leaders  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  the  spiritual  morale  of  the 
people,  and  contacting  the  bishops  and  other  leaders  from  the 
various  settlements.  Robert  and  his  family  enjoyed  the  vigorous 
entertainment,  along  with  the  others;  and  were  soon  making 
plans  for  the  future.  After  the  holidays,  they  felt  completely 
acquainted  in  their  new  home. 

All  they  needed  was  a  place,  and  time  to  build.  Early  in 
the  spring,  Robert  was  alloted  a  complete  city  block  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  township,  two  blocks  below  the  Hum- 
pherys  place.  He  first  built  a  log  cabin  with  a  dirt  roof  on 
the  west  side  of  the  property.  Next  he  built  a  log  house  on 
the  south  side  of  the  block.  The  first  one,  with  improvements, 
rustic  sides  and  shingle  roof,  became  Matilda’s  home;  the 
second,  also  developed,  with  a  large  rustic  addition,  and  shingle 
roof,  became  Susannah’s  home.  The  ten  acres  also  afforded 
room  for  corrals  and  a  five  acre  pasture,  as  well  as  ample  room 
for  a  garden  at  each  home,  and  a  convenient  duck  pond  south 
of  Matilda’s  and  west  of  Susannh’s. 

The  family  fortunes  expanded  more  rapidly  in  Bear  Lake 
than  they  had  previously  done.  Soon,  Robert  had  a  forty-acre 
field  directly  east  from  his  ten-acre  block,  on  which  he  raised 
good  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  His  livestock  increased.  He  had 
a  little  herd  of  cows  and  calves,  and  several  teams  of  horses. 
His  experience  at  building  enabled  him  to  trade  his  labor  for 
lumber  and  other  supplies  needed  in  erecting  and  improving 
his  own  homes.  The  Bear  Lake  economy  was  simple  but 
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abundant.  The  cows,  for  which  there  was  plenty  of  feed,  gave 
the  family  sufficient  milk  and  butter,  with  a  surplus  to  sell. 
Each  wife  had  her  own  flock  of  chickens,  from  which  she 
obtained  eggs  for  home  use  and  sale;  pigs  also  were  raised,  and 
there  was  pork  most  of  the  year;  and  as  soon  as  a  crop  of 
wheat  was  raised  and  deposited  in  the  grist  mill,  they  were  sure 
of  their  bread,  though  during  the  first  years,  the  wheat  was 
often  frozen,  and  the  bread  sticky.  Later,  Robert  obtained 
another  allotment  of  land  several  miles  north  east  of  the  town¬ 
ship,  which  became  known  to  the  family  as  the  North  Field. 
This  was  approximately  eighty  acres  of  hayland.  And  still 
another  piece  of  hayland  south  east  of  town  was  obtained, 
and  became  known  as  the  South  Field.  Robert  was  humble,  as 
well  as  ambitious,  and  thanked  the  Lord  for  his  blessings. 

November  6,  1871,  the  Deseret  Telegraph  line  reached 
Paris,  and  in  1872,  the  federal  survey  revealed  that  most  of  the 
Bear  Lake  valley  was  in  Idaho  Territory,  as  Brigham  Young 
had  strongly  indicated  as  early  as  1864.  The  local  residents 
immediately  petitioned  the  legislature  to  create  a  new  county, 
with  Paris  as  the  county  seat.  The  petition  was  granted  by 
the  Territorial  legislature  of  1875,  with  the  creation  of  Bear 
Lake  County.  As  they  had  requested,  Paris  was  the  county 
seat;  and  on  April  5,  a  group  of  men  gathered  at  the  small 
pioneer  law  office  of  Joseph  C.  Rich,  were  sworn  in  as  the 
first  officers  of  the  county.  Jonathan  Pugmire  of  St.  Charles; 
E.  N.  Austin,  of  Liberty;  and  Joseph  C.  Rich,  of  Paris,  were 
the  first  county  commissioners.  William  Budge  was  Probate 
Judge;  Flenry  Margetts,  sheriff;  Charles  C.  Rich,  treasurer; 
Charles  C.  Rich,  Jr.,  assessor.  These  men,  with  Joe  Martin  of 
Liberty,  as  surveyor;  and  George  Osmund  of  Bloomington,  as 
coroner,  were  sworn  in  by  Francis  Pomeroy,  the  local  Justice 
of  the  Peace. 
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These  evidences  of  growth  were  received  enthusiastically  by 
the  people  in  the  Bear  Lake  settlements.  Robert  Price,  as  well 
as  his  many  new-found  friends  and  neighbors,  felt  that  destiny 
was  with  the  Bear  Lake  colony. 
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Chapter  12 


THE  SHINGLE  MILL 


Robert  reached  Bear  Lake  at  just  the  right  time  to  find 
opportunity  waiting.  President  David  Kimball  proved  to  be 
a  dynamic  leader,  and  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  directed  his 
considerable  talent  at  once  toward  getting  the  people  more 
firmly  established  economically.  His  energy  and  drive  was 
amazing.  It  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  not  been  selected  to 
preside  over  the  Bear  Lake  Stake  with  the  idea  of  continuing 
the  colony  as  a  society  of  dirt  roof  huts  and  care-free  herdsmen. 
He  set  a  pace,  which  many  thought  was  a  killing  pace,  sparing 
neither  himself  nor  others.  But  he  had  a  way  of  getting  things 
done.  Completing  a  good  house  for  himself  and  family,  and 
the  best  barn  in  the  Bear  Lake  Valley  within  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival,  he  set  about  at  once  to  insist  on  better  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  livestock,  and  to  this  end  had  a  strong 
pole  fence  completed  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  Ovid  to  keep 
the  range  cattle  from  coming  down  from  the  hills  into  the 
hayland.  Better  homes,  better  fences,  better  farms,  new 
industries  —  this  could  well  have  been  his  motto.  President 
Brigham  Young,  who  had  been  in  the  valley  as  early  as  the 
spring  of  1864,  and  had  a  prophet’s  vision  of  what  needed  to 
be  done,  had  not  picked  this  brilliant  young  son  of  his  close 
friend  and  counselor  Heber  C.  Kimball  without  careful 
thought.  Young  Dave  had  had  other  tough  missions,  and  had 
made  a  fortune  by  the  time  he  was  thirty  years  old.  President 
Young  had  wanted  action  and  he  got  it.  Kimball  put  all  he 
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had  —  his  talents,  his  time,  his  fortune  unstintingly  into  the 
Bear  Lake  Mission. 

Robert  Price,  a  young  man  who  also  wanted  to  get  on  in 
the  world,  saw  the  possibilities  in  following  such  a  leader. 
Though  they  were  strikingly  differnt  in  some  ways:  Kimball, 
rugged,  dynamic,  uncompromising,  a  product  of  the  American 
frontiers;  Robert  Price,  quiet,  polished,  persuasive,  patient;  they 
had  much  in  common.  Both  were  men  of  imagination;  they 
could  think  big  and  work  hard.  It  was  inevitable  that  they 
should  become  closely  associated. 

Fortunately,  there  were  others  of  the  same  type  in  the 
community.  Francis  M.  Pomeroy,  who  had  come  to  Bear 
Lake  several  years  earlier,  was  also  destined  to  become  a  close 
friend  and  business  associate  of  Robert’s.  Other  young  men 
of  promise  were  Bishop  William  Budge,  John  U.  Stucki, 
George  Osmond,  James  H.  Hart,  and  Joseph  C.  Rich,  the 
last  two  being  counselors  to  President  Kimball.  Towering  above 
all  of  them  was  the  benign,  gigantic  figure  of  General  Charles 
C.  Rich,  who  had  kept  a  lonely  vigil  over  the  Bear  Lake 
colony  since  its  inception  in  the  fall  of  1863. 

Any  reasonable  understanding  of  the  Bear  Lake  settle¬ 
ments,  their  problems  and  possibilities  rest  squarely  on  a 
proper  appraisal  of  the  character  and  capacity  of  Charles 
C.  Rich.  He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  experience  as  a  colonizer, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  general  authorities  of  the  Church.  That  he 
was  chosen  to  head  the  Bear  Lake  settlement  in  the  first  place 
is  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  region  in  the  minds  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Church.  He  accepted  the  call  uncondi¬ 
tionally,  as  coming  from  authority,  and  being  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  Will;  consequently,  he  felt  justified  in  gather¬ 
ing  around  him  the  most  capable,  and  faithful  men  found 
among  the  thousands  of  good  men  drawn  into  the  great 
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Mormon  migration.  Very  likely,  none  of  the  men  mentioned 
realized  fully  the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  hand  picked. 
Some  of  them,  including  Robert  Price,  knew  they  had  been 
asked  personally  by  President  Young  to  come  to  Bear  Lake. 
Of  the  personal  communications  between  President  Young 
and  General  Rich  they  knew  little.  Actually,  the  leader  of 
the  Bear  Lake  colony  had  at  all  times  kept  his  bid  before  the 
officials  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  superior  helpers;  and  his  influence 
was  considerable.  One  might  add  to  this  the  communications 
of  the  spirit,  and  it  becomes  clear  why  the  spring  of  1870  was 
a  time  of  new  beginnings  in  Bear  Lake. 

This  was  particularly  true  for  Robert.  At  this  time,  he 
became  associated  with  Charles  C.  Rich,  David  P.  Kimball, 
and  Francis  M.  Pomeroy  in  the  building  of  a  new  Planing 
and  Shingle  mill  at  the  mouth  of  Paris  Canyon.  The  project 
was  carefully  planned,  and  was  intended  to  furnish  finished 
building  materials  for  all  the  settlements  in  the  Bear  Lake 
region.  Such  items  as  laths,  shingles,  grooved  flooring,  rustic, 
and  all  kinds  of  building  trim  and  turning  lathe  products  were 
to  be  manufactured. 

Many  important  details  of  the  building  and  the  equipping 
of  the  new  mill  can  be  picked  up  directly  from  the  record. 
There  being  little  money  in  the  region,  much  of  the  stock 
was  acquired  by  labor,  and  by  furnishing  materials.  But  some 
money  had  to  be  found.  Machinery  had  to  be  bought  and  paid 
for  with  cash.  Robert  was  active  on  the  project  from  the 
beginning,  although  very  likely  doing  work  elsewhere  during 
the  period  of  construction.  We  reproduce  the  following  record 
of  his  stock  acquired  from  1870  to  1872  by  making  various 
contributions: 

Capital  Stock  of  Mr.  Robert  Price 

1870  April  to  December  3,  14%  days  M.  labor _ $  59.00 

1870  Common  labor  _  28.00 
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1870  July  5,  Cash  to  D.  P.  Kimball  for  saw  .  _  25.00 

1870  Dec.  Co.  _  2.50 

1870  Cash  for  spikes  _  2.50 

1870  Blacksmithing  _ _  27.4654 

1870  2  days  teaming  _ 7.00 

1870  1  load  logs _  4.00 

1870  1047  ft.  lumber  _  31.41 

1870  16  house  logs  _  16.00 

1870  Hewing  logs  _  6.25 

1871  To  Sept.  27,  56J4  days  mechanical  labor  ____  226.00 

1871  26  days  common  labor  _  39.00 

1871  Hewing  logs  _  4.50 

1871  Hauling  sand  _  4.00 

1871  1054  days  teaming  _  36.75 

1871  1683  ft.  lumber  3  c  _  50.49 

1871  60  lb.  nails  15  c  _  9.00 

187  Cash  for  planer _  175.50 

1871  To  Oct.  15,  9  days  mech.  labor _  36.00 

1871  Store  acct.  _  12.17 

1871  G.  W.  Sirrine’s  Acct.  _  3 5.62 54 


$841.16 

Profits  accruing  from  running  mill  1871 


1871  Over  drawn  by  Kimball  and  Pomeroy _ $  20.2 9% 

1871  May  1871  3  days  labor  by  Eardley _  4.50 

Total  account  to  July  1,  1872  _ $865.95% 


Apparently  Robert  Price  kept  the  books  of  the  company, 
and  during  the  same  period  covered  by  his  record  of  his  own 
contributions  to  the  mill  project,  he  kept  a  similar  account 
for  each  of  his  three  partners  —  Charles  C.  Rich,  David  P. 
Kimball,  and  Francis  M.  Pomeroy.  The  ledger  shows  they 
all  made  contributions  in  labor,  materials  and  cash,  and  that 
they  closely  approximated  an  even  division  of  the  capital 
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stock,  making  each  partner  one  fourth  owner  of  the  project. 

A  summary  of  the  total  investment  was  made  January  1, 
1872  showing  the  amount  of  stock  invested  in  the  Shingle 
Mill  Buildings  and  Machinery.  It  is  recorded  as  follows: 


Account  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Rich  _ $764.59 

Account  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Kimball  _  900.88 

Account  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Pomeroy _  934.43 

Account  of  Robert  Price _  865.95% 


Additional  items  were  credited  to  several  others. 

G.  W.  Sirrine  had  a  credit  of  $142.50  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  mill.  A.  Moray  was  to  get  $29.00  for  rock  laying.  And 
there  was  $25.00  to  be  drawn  from  the  mill  by  Mr.  H. 
Margetts  for  blacksmithing;  and  $10.00  to  be  paid  to  Neilson 
for  2000  shingles,  probably  among  the  first  made  at  the  mill, 
and  borrowed  for  the  building. 

The  capital  stock  accounts  of  the  four  stockholders  were 
carried  forward  until  1875,  when  it  was  equalized  at  $1077.94. 
The  books  show  that  the  business  of  the  mill  picked  up  steadily 
as  soon  as  the  buildings  and  machinery  were  installed.  The 
owners  began  at  once  to  use  lumber  and  shingles  for  the 
building  of  homes  for  themselves;  and  the  general  public 
purchased  the  mill  products  as  fast  as  they  could  be  produced. 
That  a  building  boom  was  under  way  in  the  Bear  Lake  settle¬ 
ments,  made  possible  by  the  new  shingle  and  planing  mill, 
which  processed  the  lumber  made  by  sawmills  in  the  region,  is 
very  much  in  evidence. 

Once  the  mill  was  completed,  it  became  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  owners.  Robert  worked  there  much  of  the  time  during 
the  early  Bear  Lake  years.  After  helping  to  build  it,  his 
services  were  in  steady  demand  in  its  operation.  His  partners 
having  other  diversified  interests,  seem  to  have  left  much  of 
the  active  management  to  him.  He  operated  the  planing  mill, 
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the  shingle  saw,  kept  the  books,  and  bought  the  logs  brought 
in;  and  in  slack  times,  went  to  the  canyon  himself  for  logs, 
which  were  usually  carefully  selected  yellow  pine  —  a  few 
white  pine  —  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and  from  6  inches 
to  15  inches  in  diameter.  There  was  also  some  hauling  and 
repair  work  to  be  done.  From  Robert’s  personal  account  with 
the  mill  in  1872,  one  gets  a  rather  clear  picture  of  his  activities. 

In  April  1872,  he  was  credited  with  $3.50  for  a  day’s 
teaming;  $5.25  for  one  and  one  half  day’s  labor.  This  work  may 
have  been  done  by  himself  or  someone  in  his  employe,  rather 
likely  the  latter,  as  most  of  the  records  show  that  Robert  was 
rated  as  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  paid  accordingly  at  the  rate 
of  $4.00  a  day.  Early  in  May,  he  was  credited  with  $3.00 
for  planing  lumber.  This  was  perhaps  a  small  order  for  some 
individual  customer.  Meanwhile  during  the  same  month,  he 
was  credited  with  $6.60  for  1100  laths  charged  to  G.  W. 
Sirrine.  And  for  shingles  to  Walter  Hoge,  he  was  debited 
$3.50;  for  shingles  to  Horsley  he  was  debited  $13.12J/2.  These 
transactions,  and  many  others  like  them  reveal  the  way  in 
which  business  was  carried  on.  People  were  constantly  trading 
favors,  exchanging  work,  products,  and  instruments  of  credit. 

The  latter  make  a  rather  interesting  sidelight  on  the  times, 
revealing  the  possibility  of  an  industrious  and  well  organized 
society  getting  along,  and  carrying  out  a  rather  intricate 
system  of  trade  without  the  use  of  money.  The  following  is 
a  case  in  point. 

Paris,  Feb.  3,  1872 

Shingle  Mill  Co. 

Please  pay  William  Budge  twenty-eight  dollars 
($28.00)  in  produce  from  shingle  and  planing  mill 
and  oblige,  charging  to  my  account. 

G.  W.  Sirrine 
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Obviously,  Mr.  Sirrine  had  received  or  would  receive  compen¬ 
sation  from  Mr.  Budge  in  the  form  of  goods  or  services.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  would  be  able  to  square  his  account  at  the 
mill  by  labor,  hauling  logs,  or  furnishing  commodities,  such 
as  flour,  meat,  etc.,  for  which  there  was  a  steady  demand. 
Actually,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Sirrine  had  a  rather  large  credit  at 
the  mill  for  work  done  in  building  the  mill.  This  he  was 
selling  out  to  others  for  such  things  as  he  needed. 

Going  back  to  Robert’s  account,  in  August,  he  was 
credited  with  $10.99  for  two  loads  of  logs;  and  $13.00  cash, 
after  which  he  was  charged  with  $36.00  for  9000  shingles. 
During  September,  he  was  credited  with  ten  loads  of  logs  and 
charged  for  16000  shingles.  It  is  quite  probable  he  was  doing 
building  on  his  own  homes  at  this  time,  very  likely  Susannah’s 
house,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  first  house  in  Paris  to  have 
a  shingle  roof.  The  age  of  shingles  had  dawned  in  Bear  Lake 
and  there  was  a  general  scramble  for  this  popular  product  of 
the  new  mill. 

During  the  next  several  years,  the  Shingle  Mill  was  not 
only  the  center  of  Robert’s  activity,  it  was  the  focus  of  the 
building  activity  at  Paris  and  the  surrounding  towns.  One 
can  tell  by  the  record  of  shingle  sales  who  were  building  new 
homes  or  improving  their  old  ones.  The  log-house  period 
passed  quickly  —  much  more  quickly  than  in  most  pioneer 
settlements.  The  large  number  of  excellent  lumber  and  brick 
homes  built  at  Paris  during  the  early  period  of  colonizations  is 
something  of  a  record.  Timber  was  a  natural  resource  of 
great  importance.  But  the  skill  and  cultural  patterns  of  the 
settlers  was  also  unusual. 

Among  the  local  residents,  in  addition  to  the  owners  of 
the  mill,  who  patronized  the  mill  as  soon  as  it  was  in  operation, 
were  Bishop  William  Budge,  John  U.  Stucki,  Hezekiah  Duffin, 
Thomas  Passey,  Walter  Hoge,  the  Lindsay  boys,  John  Lewis, 
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G.  W.  Sirrine,  Ezra  Clark,  J.  Eldridge,  John  Sutton,  and  others 
—  all  of  whose  names  appear  on  Robert  Prices  record  book  for 
the  mill  during  1872-3. 

Robert  lost  no  time  in  transferring  a  large  share  of  his 
earned  capital  in  the  mill  to  his  debt  account,  in  order  that  he 
might  build  suitable  homes  for  his  own  family.  As  soon  as  he 
had  Susannah  and  her  family  settled  in  a  house  with  a  shingle 
roof,  he  built  Matilda  a  complete  new  frame  home,  after  which 
he  enlarged  Susannah’s  with  a  two-story  addition.  These  im¬ 
provements  were  accomplished  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
made  possible  by  his  industry  and  thrift,  and  by  his  fortunate 
position  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  shingle  mill  company. 

A  small  legacy  came  to  Robert  about  this  time  from  far 
away  England,  which  must  have  been  a  pleasing  and  heart 
warming  reminder  of  his  loved  ones  across  the  ocean.  His 
Aunt  Louisa  Maria  Price,  his  father’s  sister  who  never  married, 
left  each  of  her  brother  Simon’s  children  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Robert  received  his  share.  Louisa  Marie  Price 
died  July  26,  1873. 
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Chapter  13 


CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIES 


Meanwhile,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  the  L.D.S.  Church 
issued  a  general  directive  requesting  all  local  leaders  to  put  the 
economic  life  of  their  communities  on  a  co-operative  basis. 
In  theological  terms,  this  movement  was  called  the  United 
Order,  a  way  of  life  practiced  in  the  early  Christian  Church, 
and  by  small  idealistic  groups  in  almost  every  age  of  the  world, 
including  the  ancient  City  of  Enoch. 

Robert  quickly  found  himself  involved  in  this  new  experi¬ 
ment.  Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff  came  into  the  valley  shortly 
after  the  spring  conference  in  Salt  Lake;  and  with  Charles 
C.  Rich,  went  through  all  the  settlements  preaching  to  the 
people  and  explaining  the  new  program.  An  organization  was 
then  effected.  Charles  C.  Rich  was  chosen  President;  William 
Budge,  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Stake,  Vice-President;  Robert 
Price,  Secretary;  George  Passey,  Assistant  Secretary;  Thomas 
Sleight,  Treasurer.  The  following  were  also  appointed  direc¬ 
tors:  Hezekiah  Duff  in;  George  W.  Sirrine;  Joseph  C.  Rich; 
Walter  Hoge;  John  A.  Hunt;  George  Osmond;  Ira  Nebeker; 
Charles  E.  Robison;  and  Niels  Wilhelmsen.  Following  this 
general  organization  at  Paris,  units  were  set  up  in  all  the  other 
settlements. 

Next,  under  the  direction  of  the  general  officers,  an 
administrative  unit,  known  as  the  Paris  Co-operative  Institute 
was  organized.  This  was  to  serve  all  the  residents  with  some 
highly  specialized  enterprises  which  could  not  be  set  up  in 
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each  community.  The  Co-operative  Institution  was  the  actual 
management  and  technical  program  of  the  order.  William 
Budge  was  President;  Robert  Price  was  secretary  and  General 
Manager.  The  institute  started  business  with  a  general  store 
at  Paris,  having  a  capital  stock  of  $3,057.00.  The  store  was 
managed  by  a  succession  of  individuals  —  George  Passey,  Ed¬ 
ward  Davis,  Joseph  R.  Shepherd,  and  John  U.  Stucki.  It 
carried  a  general  line  of  dry  goods,  impliments,  and  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  all  of  which  had  to  be  freighted  in  from 
Evanston,  Wyoming,  eighty-five  miles  away.  Among  other 
items,  the  store  kept  a  large  supply  of  patent  medicines,  which 
in  those  days  people  trustingly  believed  would  cure  their  ills. 
A  dairy  was  established  at  Nounan,  18  miles  north  of  Paris, 
with  Thomas  Passey  as  manager.  The  site  was  excellent,  with 
plenty  of  grass  and  water;  and  200  head  of  milk  cows  were 
acquired  in  exchange  for  stock  certificates  in  the  organization. 
At  first  only  butter  was  made,  then  swiss  cheese  was  added, 
but  discontinued;  after  sending  east  for  new  machinery,  they 
began  making  American  cheese,  for  which  they  found  a  steady 
and  profitable  market. 

The  next  project  was  a  tannery,  requiring  almost  two 
years  to  get  into  operation.  Chester  Southworth  was  the  first 
manager.  Later,  Adam  Seegmiller  became  manager.  Shares 
in  the  tannery  were  issued  separately.  The  tannery  leather, 
though  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  large 
manufacturing  centers,  was  placed  on  the  market  and  sold 
readily  at  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City.  But  in  due  time,  all  the 
leather  was  used  at  Paris  to  supply  an  expanding  shoe  and  boot 
shop,  and  harness  shop,  being  locally  operated  by  the  co-oper¬ 
ative.  Thomas  Minson  was  the  manager  of  the  shoe  and  boot 
shop,  where  he  and  a  number  of  other  employees  including 
Henry  Teuscher,  Joseph  Lewis,  William  Shepherd,  Henry 
Bolton,  and  L.  T.  Shepherd,  manufactured  as  many  as  6000 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  a  year.  The  harness  factory,  which  was 
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also  successful,  was  managed  first  by  Charles  Kelstrom,  and 
later  by  Edward  T.  Shepherd.  There  was  also  a  meat  market, 
supplying  fresh  meat  to  the  citizens.  This  was  personally 
supervised  by  Robert  Price,  the  general  manager. 

As  the  purpose  of  the  co-operative  plan  was  to  enable  the 
people  to  establish  a  complete  economic  life  among  themselves, 
they  operated  grist  mills,  where  the  locally  grown  wheat  could 
be  ground  into  flour;  and  a  shingle  and  planing  mill,  turning 
out  shingles  made  from  native  yellow  pine,  as  well  as  rustic 
siding  for  houses,  laths,  pickets,  and  many  kinds  of  turning 
lathe  articles,  including  furniture"'.  Paris  began  to  grow  rapidly 
into  a  thriving  industrial  center;  and  the  entire  Bear  Lake 
region  seemed  moving  away  from  the  log  cabin  era  at  an 
unbelieveable  rate,  and  becoming  a  community  of  well  built 
brick  and  frame  homes,  with  shingled  roofs.  The  co-op  store 
added  to  the  improvements  by  shipping  in  paint,  articles  of 
eastern  made  furniture,  quantities  of  dress  goods  for  women’s 
clothing. 

The  settlers  could  feel  proud  of  their  achievements.  Robert 
and  the  rest  of  the  British  settlers  could  enjoy  no  small  degree 
of  satisfaction  as  the  refinements  of  the  Victorian  age  began 
to  catch  up  with  them  in  their  remote  retreat.  The  possibility 
of  having  their  English  friends  and  relatives  visit  them  some 
day  grew  brighter.  Robert  wrote  to  England  from  time  to 
time,  but  though  his  family  were  glad  to  hear  from  him,  they 
failed  to  draw  any  nearer  to  his  way  of  life.  He  wrote 
modestly  but  confidently  of  his  prospects  and  achievements, 
particularly  to  Harry  and  George,  his  younger  brothers,  whom 
he  invited  to  come  to  him.  But  they  were  not  interested. 
Harry  was  established  in  the  teaching  profession;  George  was 
more  eager  to  go  to  South  Africa  to  the  diamond  mines  than 

*  This  was  the  mill  previously  built  and  owned  by  Charles  C.  Rich,  David  P. 
Kimball,  Francis  M.  Pomeroy,  and  Robert  Price. 
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come  to  western  America,  though  he  might  some  day  come  to 
North  America  on  a  visit. 

The  Deseret  News  for  August  1,  1877,  published  an  article 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the  Paris  Co-operative  Institution, 
based  on  the  report  Robert  Price  himself  made  as  secretary  and 
general  manager.  The  capital  stock  of  the  institution  had 
reached  $18,000,  and  an  average  dividend  of  3  5  per  cent  per 
annum  had  been  declared  to  the  stock  holders.  The  original 
amount  paid  in  for  the  stock,  and  dairy  equipment  had  been 
entirely  returned  in  dividends,  with  about  $900.00  additional. 

There  was  little  actual  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  but 
by  judicious  handling  and  trading  of  the  products  from  the 
various  branches  a  great  many  necessary  commodities  had  been 
produced  and  distributed,  bringing  many  comforts  into  the 
new  country  otherwise  unobtainable,  besides  furnishing  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  large  number  of  persons.  To  quote  directly 
from  the  report:  " As  soon  as  opportunity  arises,  other  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  added,  and  the  institution  will  branch  out 
until  everything  possible  to  be  manufactured  in  the  region  is 
produced  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  and  the  general 
public. 

"It  is  frequently  asserted,  when  co-operative  efforts  are 
advised  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  a  large 
outlay  of  cash  capital.  The  Paris  Co-operative  Institution 

affords  an  emphatic  negative  to  this  assertion.  The  mercantile 
establishment,  which  was  made  the  foundation  of  these  enter¬ 
prises,  started  with  a  small  cash  capital,  which  by  wise  manage¬ 
ment  was  turned  into  facilities  for  embarking  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  using  property  which  the  individuals  holding  it  could 
not  otherwise  dispose  of  it  to  advantage.” 

As  the  report  predicted,  "still  other  industries”  were  added. 
A  tin  shop,  managed  first  by  Charles  Cole,  then  by  William 
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Pendry,  was  established.  There  was  also  a  tailor  shop.  Through¬ 
out  the  various  settlements,  the  number  of  dairies,  saw  mills, 
stores,  and  sheep  herds  increased. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  Paris  Co-operative 
was  the  fact  that  the  by-laws  specified  that  one  half  of  the 
yearly  profits  were  to  be  retained  and  converted  into  capital 
stock,  thus  making  it  possible  to  branch  out  into  the  various 
enterprises,  with  but  a  small  amount  of  cash.  The  by-laws 
also  stated  that  no  one  could  own  more  than  $400.00  worth  of 
the  capital  stock.  This  made  it  possible  for  a  large  number  of 
people  to  become  interested  in  the  institution. 

Many  items  of  interest  have  been  handed  down,  revealing 
the  thrift  and  wisdom  of  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  Co-operative 
Institution,  and  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  toward  this  pioneer 
business  venture.  The  late  Judge  Alfred  Budge  used  to  tell 
a  yarn  of  his  experience  as  a  boy  working  for  Brother  Seeg- 
miller  at  the  tannery.  It  seems  the  tannery  needed  a  large 
number  of  sacks  of  chicken  manure  at  a  certain  time  for  a 
certain  purpose,  the  commodity  to  be  delivered  gradually  at 
the  rate  of  a  sack  or  two  a  day.  Brother  Seegmiller  made  a 
deal  with  young  Alfred,  then  about  twelve  years  of  age  to 
deliver  the  manure  as  he  needed  it.  The  price  agreed  upon 
seemed  like  a  small  fortune  to  the  boy.  He  kept  his  good  luck 
strictly  to  himself,  not  telling  any  of  his  friends,  who  would 
naturally  want  to  become  competitors  in  the  enterprise.  For 
several  weeks  the  boy  delivered  his  stint  from  the  chicken 
house,  carrying  it  across  the  hill  to  the  tannery,  which  was 
located  near  the  shingle  mill.  Each  day,  he  got  his  pay,  but 
was  careful  to  tell  no  one  about  it. 

But  finally,  word  got  out  that  the  tannery  was  buying 
chicken  manure  and  every  boy  in  town  got  a  sack  and  went 
into  business.  The  day  young  Alfred  delivered  his  last  sack, 
and  was  told  no  more  of  the  product  would  be  needed,  he 
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met  a  large  group  of  boys  struggling  up  Stucki’s  hill,  each  bent 
under  a  sack  of  chicken  manure.  Alfred  conveyed  the  bad 
news  to  them  that  the  market  was  closed.  In  disgust  and 
disappointment,  the  youngsters  threw  their  heavy  loads  to  the 
ground,  and  scattered  in  every  direction,  not  even  taking  the 
trouble  to  reclaim  the  sacks. 

Robert  Price,  as  manager  of  the  complicated  enterprises 
of  the  Paris  Co-operative  found  no  end  of  perplexing  problems. 
But  he  was  a  good  bargainer.  Among  his  responsibilities  was 
the  hiring  of  men  to  work  in  the  various  enterprises.  Some¬ 
time  the  men  thought  they  were  underpaid.  Robert’s  son, 
Joseph,  many  years  later,  recalled,  hearing  the  following 
comment  about  his  father,  once  when  as  a  small  boy,  he  went 
with  his  father  to  the  Co-operative  store.  "There  goes  a  man 
who  believes  everyone  else  should  work  for  a  dollar  a  day, 
while  he  gets  four  dollars  a  day,”  remarked  a  bystander.  Never¬ 
theless,  Robert  was  the  man  to  see  about  a  job.  And  new 
settlers  and  converts  always  found  him  ready  to  help  them 
with  their  problems,  and  make  sure  they  had  employment 
which  enabled  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 
His  usual  comment  to  the  job  seeker,  at  this  period,  and  many 
years  later,  was,  "Come  up  to  the  mill  in  the  morning,  and 
we’ll  find  something  for  you  to  do.”  A  job  with  the  co-op., 
no  matter  how  humble,  was  always  a  guarantee  of  having  food 
to  eat  and  clothing  to  wear. 

The  lack  of  cash,  and  the  constant  need  for  bartering, 
posed  many  problems.  Sometimes,  butter  came  in  larger 
quantities  than  they  could  dispose  of;  but  they  kept  taking 
the  butter  as  it  was  the  only  produce  many  people  had  with 
which  to  buy  small  household  necessities  at  the  store.  Yet  there 
was  always  danger  of  spoilage  and  loss. 

Once  when  the  outside  market  was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  Co-op 
accumulated  several  tons  of  butter  it  could  not  sell.  Finally, 
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the  butter  became  so  rancid  it  was  not  fit  to  eat.  It  looked  as 
if  the  company  would  have  to  stand  a  loss.  Robert  was  worried 
about  this.  As  manager  of  the  Co-op,  he  took  pride  in  avoiding 
waste,  and  building  up  the  profits.  He  hoped  to  find  some 
way  to  use  the  spoiling  butter,  to  salvage  part  of  its  value  at 
least,  and  it  was  worth  a  try.  The  Co-op  also  had  a  storehouse 
full  of  wool,  which  they  had  been  unable  to  move,  and  which 
had  become  so  dry  its  value  had  depreciated  to  almost  nothing. 

Robert  called  a  couple  of  the  Bunn  boys  into  his  office  one 
morning  and  hired  them  to  render  out  the  butter  in  a  large 
brass  kettle  over  an  open  fire.  The  hot  butter  was  then 
sprinkled  carefully  over  the  dry  wool.  This  was  kept  up  until 
the  butter  had  soaked  evenly  all  through  the  wool. 

In  due  time,  the  Woolen  Mills  at  Provo  bought  the  entire 
supply  of  rich  greasy  wool  at  thirty  cents  a  pound  —  a  good 
price  in  those  days.  Putting  the  butter  into  the  wool  was  not 
an  effort  to  defraud,  but  an  example  of  sound  business  fore¬ 
sight;  for  the  grease  was  needed  in  the  wool.  The  buyers  later 
wrote  a  letter  expressing  deep  appreciation  for  the  high  quality 
of  the  product. 

The  various  co-operative  industries  issued  their  own  scrip, 
using  it  to  pay  help,  and  accepting  it  for  the  goods  they  sold. 
The  scrip  constituted  a  local  currency,  about  two  by  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  size.  It  promised  to  pay  the  bearer  an 
amount  of  merchandise  equal  to  the  value  set  on  the  face  of 
the  scrip. 

As  a  historian  of  the  period  explains,  "There  was  a  clearing 
house  for  the  scrip.  Thus,  in  an  elemental  way,  the  functions 
of  banking  were  involved.  But  usually,  the  people  themselves 
did  the  trading.  If  a  man,  for  example,  had  saw  mill  scrip, 
and  wanted  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots,  he  would  exchange  his 
currency  for  the  shoe-department  variety  with  someone  who 
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had  it  but  needed  lumber.  Or  a  person  might  deliver  the 
lumber  he  had  obtained  with  his  scrip,  perhaps  earned  by  his 
own  labor,  for  scrip  which  could  be  used  in  other  departments. 

As  General  Manager  of  the  Paris  Co-operative,  Robert 
Price  grew  to  his  full  stature  as  a  business  man.  By  this  time, 
his  practical  knowledge,  and  business  experience  was  consider¬ 
able.  He  had  come  a  long  way  since  his  first  apprenticeship  in 
London  as  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  looked  forward  with  confidence 
and  independence.  Meanwhile,  shortly  after  arriving  in  Bear 
Lake  he  had  been  made  a  counselor  to  Bishop  Henry  Horne; 
consequently,  during  that  same  period,  the  early  1870s,  he 
gained  valuable  experience  in  church  administration. 

As  a  matter  of  record  also,  Robert  Price  received  his  final 
papers  making  him  an  American  citizen  June  7,  1875,  at  Paris, 
Idaho,  in  the  Third  District  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho. 
M.  E.  Hollister  was  the  district  judge. 
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Chapter  14 


BISHOP  OF  THE  SECOND  WARD 

At  the  quarterly  conference  held  in  Paris  August  26, 
1877,  a  general  reorganization  took  place.  Bishop  William 
Budge  was  made  President  of  the  Bear  Lake  Stake.  The  Paris 
Ward  was  divided,  and  Robert  Price,  first  counselor  to  Bishop 
Henry  Horne,  was  named  Bishop  of  the  new  ward,  officially 
designated  as  the  Paris  Second  Ward.  He  was  ordained  and  set 
apart  to  this  calling  by  Apostle  John  Taylor"'.  Since  President 
David  P.  Kimball  had  left  Bear  Lake  three  years  earlier,  Charles 
C.  Rich  had  served  a  second  interim  in  which  he  had  acted  as 
the  administrative  head  of  the  stake  in  addition  to  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  one  of  the  general  authorities  of  the  Church.  From 
this  heavy  burden  he  was  much  in  need  of  relief,  particularly 
in  view  of  his  advancing  years. 

President  Budge  selected  for  his  counselors,  James  H.  Hart, 
and  George  Osmond.  John  U.  Stucki  became  the  stake  clerk. 
Bishop  Price’s  counselors  were  Christain  Wallentine  and  Walter 
Hoge.  At  this  conference,  there  was  also  a  reorganization  of 
the  High  Council,  the  High  Priests  Quorum,  and  some  other 
units  in  the  large  and  scattered  stake.  Historically,  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  1877  was  an  important  event,  bringing  forth  strong 
new  leadership,  and  resulting  in  a  tightening  up  of  church 
administration  in  the  area.  Most  of  the  men  who  came  into 

*  A  certificate  indicating  the  ordination  of  Robert  Price  as  Bishop  of  the  Paris 
Second  Ward  by  Apostle  John  Taylor,  August  26,  1877,  was  issued  years  later, 
June  13,  1904,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  signed  by  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  R.  Winder, 
and  Anthon  H.  Lund,  the  presidency  of  the  church  at  that  time. 
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prominence  at  this  time  had  European  backgrounds,  were 
used  to  the  disciplines  and  authorative  concepts  of  the  old 
world;  and  the  year  1877  might  be  regarded  as  the  transition 
from  the  strongly  individualistic  ways  of  the  frontier  to  a 
more  seasoned  and  well  ordered  type  of  community  life. 

Robert  accepted  his  new  responsibility  with  humility. 
At  the  age  of  42,  he  was  still  young,  yet  the  diversity  of  his 
experiences  and  the  steadfastness  of  his  nature  gave  him  a 
maturity  beyond  his  years.  Instinctively,  he  felt  he  was  taking 
up  an  assignment  likely  to  require  his  best  efforts  for  many 
years.  To  be  the  bishop  of  a  ward  was  to  be  a  father  to  the 
ward  —  the  spiritual  advisor,  friend,  and  counselor  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  within  his  jurisdiction. 

His  mind  went  back  to  his  early  childhood  impressions  of 
religion.  He  had  once  said  it  was  all  a  humbug.  He  recalled 
how  he  and  his  sister  Mary  used  to  dread  the  sabbath  as  a  day 
when  they  could  do  almost  nothing  prompted  by  their  childish 
fancy  without  arousing  the  pious  but  stern  objection  of  their 
father.  But  he  had  long  appreciated  with  an  awakening  un¬ 
derstanding  the  motives  that  had  prompted  his  father’s  strict 
disciplines,  though  as  he  saw  his  own  children  growing  up 
around  him,  he  had  learned  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  keeping  religion  a  warm  and  beautiful  thing 
in  their  lives.  As  a  bishop,  his  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
young  people  active  in  the  ward  would  be  great.  He  saw 
other  problems.  Not  everyone  who  joined  the  church  and 
came  to  Zion  were  equally  true  and  steadfast.  Some  were 
careless;  they  would  have  to  be  labored  with;  some  of  the 
younger  people  were  wild  —  developing  bad  habits,  failing 
to  attend  to  their  duties.  Each  of  these  in  his  ward  was  an 
individual  and  personal  challenge.  He  wondered  how  he  could 
draw  them  back,  and  prayed  he  might  be  successful. 
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It  was  twenty-two  years  since  he  and  Matilda  had  been 
married  in  London;  and  thirteen  years  since  he  had  married 
Susannah  in  Salt  Lake  City.  His  oldest  daughter,  Matilda,  was 
twenty,  and  married.  Henry,  the  oldest  son,  was  nineteen; 
William,  18;  Ellen,  who  had  been  born  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
was  fourteen;  and  Grace,  Matilda’s  baby,  born  September 
9,  1871,  at  Paris,  was  six.  Susannah,  who  had  brought  only 
one  child,  Susan,  to  Bear  Lake,  now  had  five  living  children: 
Mary  Ann,  born  January  12,  1870;  Elizabeth,  born  December 
12,  1871;  Joseph  Stanners,  born  March  22,  1874;  and  Kate 
May,  who  was  born  March  9,  1876;  all  except  Susan,  natives 
of  Bear  Lake. 

As  Robert  reflected  on  his  life  at  the  time  of  being  made 
bishop,  his  family  occupied  a  prominent  place.  Each  one  of 
his  children  occupied  a  distinct  and  important  place  in  his 
affection.  Between  him  and  his  wives,  there  was  love  and 
harmony.  The  institution  of  plural  marriage  had  been  a 
striking  and  dramatic  test  to  him  and  both  his  wives.  There 
had  been  moments  of  profound  questioning  of  his  own  motives. 
There  had  been  times  when  fear  and  doubt  had  arisen,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  had  contemplated  his  status  as  it  would  be 
regarded  by  his  loved  ones  in  England.  Sometimes,  he  asked 
himself,  could  he  face  his  father  and  justify  his  actions?  Could 
he  face  his  mother?  There  had  been  moments  when  he  ad¬ 
mitted  it  would  be  hard.  Nevertheless,  he  had  stood  up  to 
their  opposition,  as  well  as  that  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
friends,  in  accepting  the  gospel,  in  coming  to  America.  Plural 
marriage  to  him  was  part  of  the  gospel.  He  had  obeyed  the 
principle  in  good  faith,  and  could  face  the  world,  regardless 
of  its  clash  with  traditional  standards.  It  may  not  be  for 
everyone,  he  reasoned,  nor  for  every  age,  but  it  had  a  place 
in  the  eternal  plan  of  life.  It  had  a  part  in  the  revelation  God 
had  given  to  the  world  through  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet; 
and  though  outside  the  Latter-day  Saint  communities,  a  black 
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and  threatening  storm  was  arising,  he  was  willing  to  stand 
firm,  facing  with  a  clear  conscience  whatever  difficulties  may 
arise. 

The  conference  at  which  Robert  was  sustained  as  bishop 
of  the  new  ward  was  heavily  attended  by  the  saints  from  the 
Bear  Lake  settlements,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  an  out¬ 
standing  gathering.  Reports  on  the  co-operatives  and  other 
aspects  of  the  large  stake  optimistic  and  promising.  The  settle¬ 
ments  were  all  growing.  Though  some  of  the  members  were 
less  diligent  than  desired  by  the  leaders,  the  great  majority 
were  faithful  in  their  duties,  and  trying  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  people, 
after  listening  to  the  sermons  and  instructions  of  the  General 
Authorities,  and  participating  in  the  reorganizations,  felt 
they  had  participated  in  a  great  spiritual  feast,  and  returned 
to  their  homes  with  renewed  determination  to  improve  their 
leadership  in  their  various  local  capacities. 

The  new  bishop  of  the  Paris  Second  Ward  went  home  with 
plans  running  through  his  mind  concerning  the  management 
of  his  new  flock.  It  was  a  fine  ward.  He  was  well  pleased 
with  his  counselors,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  other  help 
with  which  to  staff  the  auxiliary  organizations.  Secretly,  he 
was  pleased  with  the  large  number  of  British  and  other 
European  families  in  the  new  ward.  Somehow,  he  felt  a  close 
kinship  to  them.  He  understood  their  problems  of  adjustment, 
and  appreciated  their  loyalty,  and  old-world  culture.  Robert 
not  only  wanted  to  see  Paris  grow;  he  wanted  it  to  be  a  place 
of  culture,  refinement,  and  progress,  as  well  as  spiritual 
growth.  If  any  of  his  loved  ones  from  England  should  ever 
pay  him  a  visit,  as  he  believed  they  might,  he  hoped  to  have 
them  discover  a  place  he  could  be  proud  of.  This,  within 
itself,  might  soften  their  hearts  toward  his  religion.  President 
William  Budge,  with  his  large  and  talented  family,  would 
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be  in  the  Second  Ward.  There  was  also  James  Athay  and  his 
family,  from  County  Kent,  Matilda’s  home  county.  Walter 
Hoge,  his  counselor,  was  of  British  extraction.  His  other 
counselor,  Christian  Wallentine,  was  a  native  of  Sweden. 

Robert  was  probably  detained  following  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  Conference,  along  with  his  counselors,  the  new 
stake  presidency,  and  others,  to  be  set  apart  for  the  new 
position,  and  receive  final  instructions  from  Elder  John  Taylor, 
the  visiting  apostle.  His  family,  who  were  also  at  conference, 
therefore,  had  gone  home  ahead  of  him. 

Here  we  will  make  use  of  a  bit  of  mild  dramati¬ 
zation  to  bring  into  focus  Robert  and  his  family  as 
they  were  that  day  in  August ,  1877 . 

Robert  was  in  a  thoughtful,  provocative  mood,  as  well 
as  a  trifle  self  conscious,  when  he  arrived  at  Matilda’s,  where 
the  first  one  to  greet  him  was  his  oldest  daughter,  Matilda,  who 
met  him  at  the  door.  ''Congratulations,  father,”  she  said, 
kissing  him.  "We  think  you’ll  be  a  very  good  bishop.  We’ll  do 
all  we  can  to  support  you.” 

"Thank  you,  Tillie,”  said  Robert,  touched  by  his  oldest 
daughter’s  loyalty.  "I’ll  need  your  help. 

You  must  remember  George*  and  I  are  going  to  live  in 
your  ward.”  Tillie  was  a  serious  thoughtful  girl,  a  little  frail, 
like  her  mother,  however.  Her  twenty  years  lived  during  the 
migrations  of  her  family  had  not  been  easy.  The  oldest  of  a 
family  of  five,  and  a  willing  helper,  she  had  carried  many 
responsibilities  on  her  young  shoulders. 

Henry  and  William  brought  the  cows  in  from  the  pasture 
and  put  them  in  the  corral  north  of  the  house.  Henry  was 
rapidly  becoming  the  man  about  the  place;  and  William,  his 

*George  Sparks,  her  husband. 
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helper.  The  management  of  the  livestock  and  the  farm  had 
been  left  largely  to  the  boys,  since  their  father,  only  a  year 
after  coming  to  Bear  Lake,  had  begun  to  devote  most  of  his 
time  to  the  new  shingle  mill,  and  later  had  been  fully  employed 
as  manager  of  the  Co-op.  At  19,  Henry  was  a  good  teamster. 
He  liked  horses  and  took  good  care  of  them;  and  when  he  could 
be  spared  from  the  farm,  he  did  hauling  for  the  mill  and  the 
Co-op.  William,  17,  was  a  close  companion  and  willing  under¬ 
study  of  his  older  brother.  He  was  also  becoming  an  expert 
teamster,  and  gaining  experience  at  farming.  William  also 
showed  a  strong  interest  in  the  mill.  Robert  sometimes  said 
he  believed  the  boy  had  a  natural  liking  for  machinery,  as  well 
as  being  fascinated  by  seeing  the  people  who  came  to  the  mill 
for  shingles,  lathe,  and  planed  lumber. 

"Well,  father,  success  in  your  new  position,”  greeted 
Henry,  as  they  walked  into  the  house.  "We  think  you’ll  be 
a  fine  bishop.” 

"Yes,  that  goes  for  me,  too,”  declared  William.  "I  can  see 
the  Price  boys  will  be  expected  to  go  to  church  pretty 
regularly.” 

Robert  glanced  at  William  with  a  challenging  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  "Yes,  I  should  think  so,”  he  agreed  promptly.  "But 
they’ve  established  a  fair  record  already  I  think.  Haven’t  they, 


He  kissed  Matilda  when  she  assured  him  she  was  proud  of 
him,  and  wished  him  much  success;  and  he  was  particularly 
tender  toward  his  younger  daughter  Ellen,  fourteen,  who  came 
shyly  into  the  room.  Ellen  was  a  tall  light  complexioned  girl, 
resembling  her  older  sister.  They  both  looked  like  their 
mother,  Robert  thought,  though  Ellen  was  fairer.  "My  dear, 
you  are  your  mother’s  main  helper,”  he  said  teasingly,  "now 
that  Tillie’s  married.” 
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"Mother  and  I  are  going  to  start  helping  her  make  some 
quilts  tomorrow.  And  —  and  —  we’ve  picked  out  some  dishes 
at  the  Co-op.”  Ellen’s  sprightly  teen-age  interest  in  her  older 
sister’s  marriage  brought  a  smile  from  both  her  father  and 
mother.  Tillie  was  such  a  good  girl,  and  had  done  so  much  for 
the  family,  they  felt  a  trifle  sad,  not  only  in  losing  her,  but  in 
their  inability  to  give  her  more  of  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
she  deserved. 

Robert  looked  around  the  room  questioningly  for  their 
youngest,  little  Grace,  six,  Matilda  divining  his  thoughts 
promptly  answered  his  unspoken  surmise. 

"As  you  might  expect,  Grace  is  over  to  Susannah’s  playing 
with  Polly  and  Lizzie.  She  say’s  Susannah’s  her  other  mamma, 
and  she’s  ready  to  move  over  there  any  time.” 

Robert  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
fact  that  as  an  infant  Grace  had  actually  nursed  Susannah, 
who  at  the  time  had  Lizzie,  three  months  younger.  Due  to  her 
poor  health,  Matilda’s  milk  had  dried  up,  and  the  infant  had 
been  turned  over  to  Susannah’s  care.  It  was  literally  true: 
Susannah  was  Grace’s  second  mother,  and  without  her  the 
child  would  have  had  little  chance  of  being  alive. 

After  a  short  rest  at  Matilda’s,  Robert  went  through  the 
lot  to  Susannah’s,  promising  to  be  back  in  a  few  minutes  with 
Grace.  The  path  between  the  two  houses  was  well  worn. 
Robert  was  pleased  with  the  progress  made  on  the  10-acre 
square  alloted  him  seven  years  earlier.  Both  families  had  well 
kept  gardens,  including  thriving  rows  of  bush  fruits  —  red 
currants,  goose  berries,  English  currants,  and  heavily  pro¬ 
ductive  rows  of  pie  plant.  In  spite  of  the  short  seasons  and 
cold  winters,  vegetables  and  the  hardier  fruits  thrived  amaz¬ 
ingly  in  the  rich,  virgin  soil.  Several  rows  of  young  trees  were 
also  flourishing  near  each  home,  surrounding  it  and  protecting 
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it  from  wind  and  excessive  exposure  to  the  sun.  Besides  the 
gardens  on  the  south  and  west  there  were  five  acres  of  meadow 
and  swamp  pasture  on  the  north  of  the  square,  extending  out 
to  the  county  road.  On  the  south,  west  of  Susannah’s  house, 
and  south-east  of  Matilda’s,  was  the  duck  pond.  The  homes 
were  protected  by  fences  of  pickets  made  at  the  shingle  mill. 
Instead  of  gates,  the  way  from  the  streets  was  made  possible 
by  old  fashioned  English  stiles,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  family.  Robert  and  his  wives  enjoyed  such  little 
touches  of  English  custom  as  they  could  create  in  their  new 
home. 

Susannah  and  her  family  also  greeted  Robert  warmly.  The 
oldest  daughter  Susan,  a  quiet,  positive  child  ten  years  of  age 
greeted  her  father  with  a  kiss,  and  a  solemn  declaration  that  he 
would  be  a  good  bishop.  Susannah  also  greeted  him  with  a  kiss. 
The  little  girls,  Polly,  Lizzie,  and  Grace,  gathered  around  him. 
He  kissed  and  played  with  them  a  minute  or  two,  then  picked 
up  little  Joe,  age  three,  and  Katie,  the  baby.  The  three  little 
girls  —  Susannah’s  two,  and  Matilda’s  one,  were  almost  like 
peas  in  a  pod.  Lizzie  and  Grace  being  only  three  months  apart, 
and  Polly  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  older. 

Robert  was  proud  of  his  second  family.  In  his  cogitations 
on  the  highly  emotional  subject  of  Plural  Marriage,  he  was 
profoundly  grateful  for  Susannah,  who  he  felt  was  better 
qualified  than  any  other  woman  he  had  ever  known  to  live  in 
the  status  of  plural  marriage  with  him  and  Matilda.  It  was  no 
secret  between  the  three  that  Matilda  had  regarded  the  sharing 
her  husband  with  another  woman  as  the  most  severe  test  she 
had  ever  had  to  meet.  Yet  once  she  had  accepted  the  principle, 
Susannah  was  the  one  person  who  met  her  unconditional 
approval.  These  items  often  flashed  through  his  mind  like 
little  streaks  of  lightning  at  the  oddest  and  most  unexpected 
moments.  From  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  the  gospel  he  had 
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faced  one  tremendous  challenge  after  another.  This  thought 
came  to  him  as  he  talked  to  Susannah  and  the  children.  His 
appointment  as  Bishop  of  the  Second  Ward  was  the  latest. 
He  wondered  what  would  be  next. 

Susannah,  who  was  preparing  supper,  talked  to  him  and 
the  children  as  she  moved  about  at  her  tasks.  "Tm  sure  every 
one  in  the  ward  sustains  you  with  his  faith  and  prayers,”  she 
assured. 

"HI  do  everything  in  my  power  to  be  worthy  of  that,” 
he  said  simply.  "If  we  all  work  together,  we  can  have  a  good 
ward.” 

Robert  rose  to  go.  "Come  on,  Grace,  your  mother  wants 
you.”  The  child  quickly  obeyed.  The  other  little  girls  prepared 
for  supper.  Susannah  did  not  offer  Robert  a  place.  It  was 
his  night  at  Matilda’s.  On  such  matters  there  was  a  strict  code 
—  no  exceptions,  and  no  misunderstandings. 

As  Robert  walked  back  through  the  lot  with  little  Grace 
holding  his  hand,  the  August  sun  was  going  down  behind  the 
dark  green  hills  west  of  the  settlement,  and  he  began  absently 
making  preparations  for  the  management  of  his  ward. 
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Chapter  15 


MARRIAGE  TO  CHRISTINA  SHEPHERD 


In  the  fall  of  1877,  a  couple  of  months  after  Robert  had 
been  made  Bishop  of  the  Paris  Second  Ward,  a  new  family, 
directly  from  England,  reached  Paris,  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  Second  Ward.  The  new  family  consisting  of 
William  Shepherd,  his  wife,  Mary  Ann  Tracy  Shepherd,  and 
their  eleven  children,  were  a  talented  and  devoted  group, 
destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  Bear  Lake  Valley 
for  many  years  to  come.  Their  presence  in  the  new  ward  was 
felt  at  once.  Being  good  singers,  and  having  a  better  knowledge 
of  music  than  others  in  the  community,  they  became  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  choir,  as  well  as  furnishing  musical  leadership 
for  the  other  organizations  and  accepting  other  positions  where 
they  were  most  needed.  The  Prices  and  Shepherds,  all  being 
from  South  England,  had  much  in  common,  and  became  close 
friends.  President  William  Budge  was  also  acquainted  with  the 
Shepherds,  having  labored  among  them  in  England  as  a  young 
missionary. 

Bishop  Price  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  ward  during  the  early  months  after  its  organization. 
During  this  time,  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Christina  Shep¬ 
herd,  second  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Shepherd,  ripened 
into  a  warm,  deep  affection  which  culminated  in  their  marriage 
May  1,  1879.  In  this  step,  Robert  had  the  approval  of  Matilda 
and  Susannah.  Christina  also  had  the  approval  of  her  family 
in  becoming  a  plural  wife  to  Bishop  Price,  whose  honor  and 
standing  in  the  community  they  respected. 
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At  this  point,  as  in  the  case  of  Robert’s  other  marriages, 
it  is  in  order  to  sketch  in  some  detail  Christina’s  background, 
and  that  of  her  family.  She  was  born  November  6,  18  52,  at 
Southampton,  England.  She  was  blessed  and  given  the  name 
of  Christina  by  Elder  William  Budge  at  the  time  he  was 
laboring  as  a  missionary  in  England.  Her  parents,  both  living 
in  Southampton  before  their  marriage,  had  joined  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  They  were,  therefore, 
members  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  and  from  the  beginning 
made  their  home  a  gathering  place  for  the  saints  and  Elders  in 
the  large  and  flourishing  Southampton  Branch,  where  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  blessings  and  activities 
of  the  Church. 

Christina’s  father  was  a  boot  and  shoe  maker  by  trade,  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him.  In  those  days  sewing  had  to 
be  done  by  hand,  and  this  required  precision  and  skill.  William 
Shepherd  took  pride  in  his  work,  at  which  he  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  skilled  craftsmanship.  As  Christina  grew  to  girlhood, 
she  showed  the  same  aptitude  as  her  father  for  neat,  careful 
stitches,  and  was  helping  at  the  trade  at  an  early  age. 

The  sentiment  against  doctrines  taught  by  the  Mormons 
had  an  effect  on  William  Shepherd’s  boot  and  shoe  business; 
so  in  1862  the  family  made  an  effort  to  better  their  conditions 
by  moving  to  Brockenhurst,  a  village  approximately  thirteen 
miles  southwest  of  Southampton,  in  an  area  known  as  New 
Forest. 

Christina’s  schooling  began  in  Southampton  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  Brockenhurst,  whenever  she  could  be  spared  from 
home,  and  from  work  in  her  father’s  shop.  The  family 
remained  in  Brockenhurst  only  four  years,  moving  in  1866 
to  Fawley,  a  beautiful  village  some  fifteen  miles  away  near 
Southampton  Water,  as  the  harbor  leading  up  to  the  city  of 
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Southampton  was  called.  By  this  time,  the  older  children  in 
the  family  were  able  to  get  work,  which  helped  ease  the 
financial  struggle  the  hard  working  parents  were  having. 

The  family,  nevertheless,  continued  to  keep  close  to  one 
another;  and  at  Fawley  enjoyed  the  love  and  unity,  and  simple, 
wholesome  pleasures  that  life  in  a  large,  active,  capable  family 
can  afford.  They  took  long  walks  together,  sang  songs  to¬ 
gether,  and  enjoyed  the  frugal  but  tasty  and  wholesome  meals 
provided  by  a  mother  who  seemed  to  know  how  to  make  the 
simplest  fare  taste  like  a  banquet. 

At  Fawley,  Christina  continued  to  help  her  father  at  the 
shop,  and  lightened  her  mother’s  work  in  many  ways,  especially 
by  helping  to  make  by  hand,  the  many  shirts  needed  for  seven 
brothers.  When  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age  she  "went  into 
service”  as  they  called  hiring  out  to  people  of  wealth  and 
distinction  on  large  estates.  Telling  of  the  estate  where  his 
sister,  Christina,  went  into  service,  William  N.  B.  Shepherd 
makes  the  following  comment:  "The  village  of  Fawley  and 
other  hamlets  were  within  what  was  known  as  Cadland  Manor, 
which  had  a  beautiful  manor  house  surrounded  by  extensive 
parks  and  grounds.  At  this  time  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was 
Mr.  Edgar  Athling  Drummond,  whose  mother  was  Lady 
Elizabeth  Drummond,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
We  here  have  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur 
of  the  establishment  of  one  of  these  manor  houses.  The  retinue 
of  servants  at  Cadland  House  consisted  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
individuals,  ranging  through  all  the  classifications.  Even  among 
the  servants  they  have  their  class  distinction  of  which  they  are 
very  jealous.  Crissy,  as  she  was  called  by  the  family,  was  in 
the  house  maid  department,  consisting  of  three  or  four  persons, 
whose  duty  was  to  keep  the  house  clean  and  well  dusted.” 

Christina  was  a  quiet,  reserved  person,  with  a  refined 
esthetic  nature  that  seemed  to  fit  well  into  such  surroundings. 
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The  work  had  to  be  done  with  neatness,  precision  and  dispatch. 
These  qualities  she  possessed.  In  appearance  as  a  girl,  she  was 
rather  tall  and  slender,  with  blue  eyes  and  an  abundance  of 
light  brown  hair,  always  neat  in  appearance. 

Though  she  had  been  away  from  home  for  years,  Christina 
kept  in  close  touch  with  her  family.  Having  certain  times  off 
work,  she  would  devote  it  to  study,  and  activities  in  the  Church. 
She  shared  with  the  family  the  desire  to  come  to  Zion.  To  this 
end  she  saved  money  and  was  ready  to  go  with  them  when 
they  set  sail  from  Liverpool  the  middle  of  September,  1877. 

Since  the  transcontinental  railroad  had  been  completed 
eight  years  prior  to  their  coming,  the  Shepherd  family  did  not 
suffer  the  hardships  of  crossing  the  plains  by  ox-team.  Instead, 
they  came  on  the  train  directly  to  Evanston,  Wyoming,  where 
they  were  met  by  teams  and  wagons  to  take  them  to  Paris, 
Idaho.  Arrangements  for  this  transportation  were  made  by 
President  William  Budge,  the  new  President  of  the  Bear  Lake 
Stake. 

In  spite  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  West  since  the 
first  Mormon  Pioneers  entered  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  contrast 
between  England  and  Bear  Lake  valley  was  painfully  apparent 
to  the  new  family  as  they  approached  their  destination.  After 
leaving  Evanston  they  spent  their  first  night  with  the  Early 
family  at  Round  Valley,  with  whom  they  were  well  acquainted 
in  England.  At  Paris,  they  found  the  crude  pioneer  conditions 
a  little  disheartening.  Christina  particularly  found  it  difficult 
to  adjust  herself  in  her  new  surroundings  without  growing 
homesick  at  times  for  the  beautiful  luxuriance  of  Cadland 
Manor;  but  it  was  for  the  gospel  that  she  had  left  England, 
and  that  meant  everything  to  her. 
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Chapter  16 


DEATH  OF  MATILDA 


Matilda’s  health  had  never  been  good  in  Bear  Lake.  Perhaps 
the  severe  climate  and  difficult  living  conditions,  especially 

during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  her  suffering  was  mental.  Her 
brother  William  Kelsey  had  settled  in  Springville,  Utah,  where 
the  climate  was  much  milder,  and  very  suitable  for  fruit 
growing  and  gardening.  This,  Matilda  would  have  enjoyed, 
it  being  more  like  their  home  in  Southern  England.  To  her, 
Robert’s  call  to  the  high,  cold  region  of  Southern  Idaho  was 
an  ordeal  which  she  accepted  only  because  of  her  faith,  and 
devotion  to  her  husband. 

Her  early  letters  to  the  Kelseys  told  of  her  hardships  — 
the  frozen  wheat,  the  sticky  bread,  the  lack  of  fresh  fruit. 
But  beyond  this,  Matilda  was  actually  deteriorating  physically. 
She  had  suffered  intensely  with  her  feet  ever  since  the  grueling 
journey  across  the  plains.  This  within  itself  could  have  been 
a  factor  which  helped  break  down  her  natural  powers  of  en¬ 
durance,  which  in  the  beginning  were  likely  not  as  great  as 
possessed  by  many  pioneer  women.  Matilda  was  not  a  rugged, 
large  boned  woman;  she  was  of  a  relatively  light  frame,  and 
smaller  stature.  She  was  also  a  temperamental  individual, 
capable  of  quick  changes  from  joy  to  sorrow,  irritation  or 
appreciation.  Being  a  refined,  highly  spiritual  woman,  she  did 
her  best  to  beautify  her  surroundings;  but  was  sensitive  to  the 
limitations  of  the  hard  pioneer  environment,  though  devoted 
to  her  religious  duties.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  principle 
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of  plural  marriage  had  been  a  severe  test  to  her;  but  she  met 
it,  as  did  the  others,  with  conviction  and  humility,  without 
letting  it  disturb  her  faith;  and  as  she  felt  her  time  on  earth 
might  be  drawing  to  an  end,  she  found  a  new  solace  in  knowing 
her  children  would  not  be  set  adrift,  but  would  be  well  cared 
for  in  her  husband’s  large,  orderly  family.  Matilda  died 
suddenly  from  a  brain  hemorrhage,  commonly  called  a  stroke, 
May  26,  1879. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  Robert  had  been  married  to 
Christina  Shepherd  but  twenty-five  days;  and  the  sudden 
death  of  his  first  wife  created  the  necessity  for  some  difficult 
adjustments,  which  were  made  quickly  and  promptly.  Chris¬ 
tina  took  over  the  full  responsibility  of  Matilda’s  home,  in¬ 
cluding  the  care  of  three  of  her  children,  Henry,  William  and 
Ellen;  Matilda,  the  oldest  daughter,  had  previously  married 
George  Sparks;  and  Grace,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  then 
seven  years  of  age,  went  to  live  with  Susannah,  who  had  nursed 
her  in  infancy,  and  with  whom  there  had  always  been  the 
closest  bond  of  love.  Besides,  Grace  being  about  the  same 
age  as  Susannah’s  little  girls,  Polly  and  Lizzie,  and  their  in¬ 
separable  playmate,  it  was  thought  best  to  keep  her  with  them. 

With  the  death  of  Matilda,  Robert  underwent  a  period  of 
prolonged  reflection.  This  was  not  merely  a  period  of  sorrow¬ 
ful  self  searching;  but  an  effort  to  re-evaluate  the  principles 
he  had  accepted  in  his  youth,  which  seemed  to  take  on  a  new 
importance  at  a  time  of  crisis.  His  mother  had  been  dead 
twenty-two  years,  and  Matilda’s  passing  seemed  to  draw  him 
closer  to  his  mother.  And  when  his  wife's  body  was  laid  in  the 
little  hillside  cemetery  south  of  Paris,  he  had  a  feeling  his  own 
body  would  eventually  rest  in  the  same  soil,  that  his  other 
wives  would  also  follow.  Their  establishment  at  Paris  had  the 
quality  of  permanence.  This  was  the  part  of  Zion  which  he 
had  been  called  to  help  build,  and  it  would  forever  be  a  part 
of  him. 
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Robert  at  this  time  was  drawn  to  recall  his  youthful  ex¬ 
periences  in  London,  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Church, 
his  meeting  with  Matilda.  She  was  a  connecting  link  between 
him  and  his  London  days.  Her  body  lying  in  the  grave  was 
part  of  England.  Susannah  and  Christina  were  also  part  of 
England  —  as  much  so  as  he  and  Matilda.  They  were  all  of 
the  old  world  planted  in  the  new.  He  loved  England  as  the 
land  that  gave  him  birth;  he  loved  it  for  its  beautiful  country¬ 
side,  its  orderly  dignity,  its  historic  grandeur,  featuring  the 
long,  slow  struggle  to  achieve  the  rights  of  man.  He  loved 
America,  too  —  the  great  wide  open  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity,  impulsive  and  incomplete  but  strong  and 
challenging.  He  believed  himself  among  the  most  blessed  of 
men  to  be  able  to  stand  on  its  sacred  soil  and  feel  the  thrill  of 
his  own  productive  creativeness.  He  looked  with  pride  on  his 
connection  with  the  shingle  mill,  and  the  Co-operative  Insti¬ 
tution,  on  the  fine,  modern  homes  being  built  at  Paris  and 
the  surrounding  settlements.  He  was  happy  he  had  finally 
been  able  to  build  a  neat  frame  cottage  for  Matilda  —  one 
of  the  first.  Robert  had  the  Englishman’s  love  for  order  and 
position.  It  had  been  his  hope  through  the  most  difficult  years 
to  have  the  crudities  and  discomforts  of  the  beginning  succeeded 
by  long  years  of  realization  in  comfortable  surroundings  of 
peace  and  security.  But  Matilda’s  life  had  been  too  short.  He 
had  to  regard  her  as  a  casualty  in  the  battle  to  obtain  the 
things  he  wanted  most,  and  there  were  moments  of  bitterness 
and  regret.  There  was  no  denying  his  many  responsibilities 
in  business  and  church  affairs  had  prevented  him  from  spending 
as  much  time  with  his  family  as  he  should.  But  where  she  had 
fallen,  there  he  would  stay  and  continue  to  build. 

Word  of  Matilda’s  death  was  sent  to  her  brother  William 
in  Springville,  who  like  Robert  had  become  the  head  of  a 
large  plural  family.  Condolences  were  sent  back  by  Deseret 
Telegraph  wire  and  by  mail.  Robert  also  wrote  letters  to 
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England.  The  process  of  doing  so  re-awakened  his  strong  but 
long  neglected  ties  with  his  family.  His  father,  as  well  as  his 
brothers  and  sisters  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Matilda 
and  her  children,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  He  recalled  a 
letter  from  his  father,  written  nearly  fifteen  years  earlier, 
urging  him  to  be  mindful  of  Matilda’s  health  and  welfare;  and 
another  from  Harry  sending  love  to  the  children,  and  asking 
him  to  not  let  them  grow  up  without  "learning  that  they  have 
an  Uncle  Harry  who  loves  them  very  much.” 

Nearly  twenty- four  years  had  passed  since  Robert  and 
Matilda  had  left  England.  This  was  more  than  half  his  life; 
and  at  times  his  entire  English  existence  had  seemed  to  fade  off 
into  the  border-line  of  consciousness  until  it  seemed  like  some¬ 
thing  he  had  read  from  a  story  book.  But  now,  it  was  very 
real,  in  spite  of  the  erosion  of  time.  His  father  was  seventy 
years  of  age,  living  at  Leighton  Buzzard  with  his  second  wife. 
They  had  moved  there  to  be  near  his  wife’s  daughter,  Lizzie, 
who  had  married  a  man  named  John  Sherman  at  that  location. 
The  memory  of  his  mother  enabled  him  to  sympathize  more 
keenly  with  Matilda’s  children:  Matilda  Mary,  Henry,  William, 
Ellen,  and  Grace.  It  was  a  hard  experience  to  lose  one’s  mother, 
especially  in  childhood  and  youth. 

As  Robert  applied  himself  to  his  manifold  duties  as  manager 
of  the  Co-op,  and  a  bishop  of  the  Paris  Second  Ward,  he  began 
to  think  seriously  of  going  back  to  England  on  a  visit  —  some 
day.  It  was  something  to  think  about,  and  plan  for.  Maybe 
by  this  time  some  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  if  not  his  father, 
would  listen  to  his  testimony  of  the  gospel.  This  was  pleasant 
to  think  of.  They  were  much  more  mature  now,  and  possibly 
more  independent  in  their  thinking.  Mary,  his  oldest  sister, 
who  had  never  married,  was  46,  a  fully  accredited  English  school 
teacher;  Annie,  42,  was  married  to  John  Slack,  a  draper  of 
Derly;  Ellen,  his  youngest  sister,  28,  had  married  George  Bland, 
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and  lived  in  London;  Louisa,  33,  like  Mary,  had  never  married. 
Then,  there  were  Robert’s  two  brothers,  Harry  and  George. 
Harry,  37,  was  married  and  had  early  settled  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching;  George,  3  5,  and  still  a  bachelor,  had  been 
to  South  Africa.  Apparently  George  was  the  adventurer  in 
the  family;  and  if  he  could  go  running  off  to  South  Africa, 
Robert  reasoned,  surely  he  could  come  to  North  America  and 
visit  his  brother.  The  idea  pleased  Robert.  It  seemed  like  a 
flash  of  inspiration,  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
George,  issuing  a  warm  invitation  for  him  to  come. 

There  were  some  problems  in  getting  the  family  reorgan¬ 
ized  after  Matilda’s  death.  Children  have  to  be  disciplined, 
and  not  all  decisions  can  be  made  to  suit  them.  Robert  and 
Christina  aided  by  Susannah,  however,  handled  these  problems 
exceedingly  well.  A  typical  case  occurred  when  Ellen,  Matilda’s 
teen-age  daughter  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  go  with  her 
younger  sister,  Grace,  and  live  with  her  Aunt  Susannah,  with 
whom  she  was  much  better  acquainted,  and  who  being  some¬ 
what  older  perhaps  had  a  strong  appeal  to  the  girl.  But  this 
was  a  case  where  balance  and  fair  play,  and  the  best  interest 
of  all  had  to  be  considered.  As  Christina  had  Matilda’s  grown 
sons  to  care  for,  it  seemed  right  that  Ellen  should  help  her  in 
the  home.  On  the  other  hand,  Susannah,  with  a  large  family 
of  her  own,  had  her  hands  full,  as  well  as  her  house  full.  In  the 
end,  Ellen  obeyed  her  father’s  wish,  and  stayed  with  her  Aunt 
Crissy,  helping  in  the  household  until,  like  her  brothers,  she 
married  and  had  a  home  of  her  own. 

Though  Robert  himself  may  not  have  known  it  to  begin 
with,  the  information  has  come  down  from  reliable  sources 
that  Christina  who  visited  with  Matilda  before  the  latter’s 
death,  and  possibly  before  her  own  marriage  to  Robert,  was 
asked  by  Matilda  to  look  after  her  children  and  make  a  home 
for  them  after  she  was  gone.  This  indicates  Matilda’s  premo- 
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nition  that  she  was  nearing  the  end  of  her  life;  and  suggests 
the  almost  uncanny  intuition  with  which  women  involved 
in  the  principle  of  plural  marriage  were  able  to  seek  out  and 
find  those  in  whom  they  could  place  their  trust.  Aunt  Crissy 
faithfully  discharged  her  responsibility  and  in  due  time  took 
her  place  among  the  great  women  of  her  generation. 
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Chapter  17 


INDIVIDUAL  ENTERPRISE 


During  the  early  1880’s,  the  Bear  Lake  Co-operative  System 
was  operating  in  high  gear.  Paris  had  become  the  center  of 
this  unusual  industrial  program.  Under  the  single,  unified 
management  were  the  shingle  mill,  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  cheese 
making  projects,  the  tannery  with  its  accompanying  shoe,  boot 
and  harness  enterprises,  and  the  general  Co-op  store,  which 
handled  a  diversified  line  of  merchandise.  At  the  height  of  the 
cooperative’s  success,  as  high  as  six  thousand  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes  were  made  in  Paris  a  year;  and  the  other  activities  were 
correspondingly  successful.  An  economic  system  had  been 
developed  which  kept  every  available  person  employed,  and 
with  very  little  legal  tender  money  available,  a  system  of  trade 
and  exchange  had  been  fostered  which  enabled  every  in¬ 
dustrious  individual  to  obtain  the  goods  he  needed  for  himself 
and  family. 

But  the  shadow  of  a  dramatic  change  was  becoming  visible. 
The  railroad  was  about  to  enter  the  valley.  Actually,  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  from  Granger  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  was 
begun  in  1882.  It  was  completed  in  1884.  With  the  railroad 
came  an  influx  of  cheap  goods  from  the  East,  and  gentile 
merchants  began  settling  in  the  valley.  The  building  of  the 
railroad  had  also  given  many  people  employment,  and  brought 
considerable  money  into  the  region.  With  this  new  state  of 
affairs  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for  the  cooperative 
system  to  compete.  There  was  a  period  of  keen  competition, 
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characterized  by  strong  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  church 
leaders  to  hold  the  patronage  of  their  own  followers.  But  there 
was  a  growing  desire  among  the  people  to  put  business  back  on 
an  individual  and  competitive  basis.  Mormon  merchants,  as 
well  as  the  gentiles,  saw  opportunities  for  themselves  in  owning 
and  operating  their  own  business.  Finally,  the  Co-op  system 
was  abandoned.  Some  of  the  less  satisfactory  enterprises  were 
discontinued;  and  the  rest,  sold  to  individuals. 

Robert  Price  found  himself  in  an  unusually  favorable 
position  when  the  change  came  about.  He  had  had  wide  and 
useful  experience  in  management.  And  as  one  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  shingle  mill,  he  had  accumulated  a  considerable 
capital  stock,  which  he  was  able  to  reclaim.  Meanwhile,  his 
former  partners  were  gone.  Charles  C.  Bach,  after  three  years 
of  incapacitating  illness,  had  died.  Francis  M.  Pomeroy  and 
David  Kimball  had  both  left  Bear  Lake.  All  the  stock  owned 
by  these  men  was  for  sale.  Robert,  borrowed  money  from  his 
brother-in-law,  W.  W.  Shepherd,  and  possibly  from  others, 
and  bought  the  entire  shingle  mill  business,  thus  becoming  sole 
owner  of  the  most  extensive  enterprise  in  the  valley.  In 
partnership  with  Fred  Passey,  he  also  bought  the  sawmill  in 
Paris  Canyon.  Mr.  Passey  later  sold  his  share  to  Robert,  a  fact 
which  increased  his  hold  on  the  milling  and  lumber  business. 

Another  activity  which  Robert  undertook  at  this  time, 
though  not  so  successful  financially,  was  in  other  ways 
extremely  important.  He  leased  the  big  Co-operative  dairy  at 
Nounan;  and  employed  scores  of  young  people,  including  a 
number  of  his  own  sons  and  daughters,  to  go  to  Nounan  Valley 
during  the  summer  to  milk  cows  and  make  cheese. 

The  years  1887-88  were  the  Co-op  dairy  years.  The  first 
summer,  he  hired  James  S.  Poulsen,  the  twenty-three  year-old 
son  of  James  Poulsen  of  Liberty,  one  of  the  original  pioneers 
of  this  valley,  to  manage  the  enterprise.  The  dairy,  as  well  as 
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the  mills  required  an  outlay  of  capital.  Robert  bought 
seven  riding  ponies,  which  his  son,  Joseph,  remembered  years 
later  in  intimate  detail  and  described  as  follows:  "Buckskin,” 
the  name  indicated  the  color;  "Little  Prince,”  a  bald  face 
yellow  with  a  dark  stripe  down  his  back;  "Ned,”  a  white  horse; 
"Kit,”  a  brown  mare;  "Bally  Mare,”  a  brown  mare  with  a 
white  stripe  in  her  face;  "Bud,”  a  bay  horse;  and  "Two- Year- 
Old,”  a  bay  colt.  He  also  bought  five  large  bulls  to  run  with 
the  cows,  and  100  head  of  young  pigs  to  eat  the  whey,  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  cheese  making  process.  A  yoke  of  oxen  was 
also  purchased  from  Thomas  Innis.  One  was  a  large  brindle; 
the  other,  red.  Their  names  were  Tom  and  Jerry. 

The  first  summer  of  the  dairy,  Christina  and  her  family 
moved  to  Nounan  to  do  the  cooking.  Among  the  young 
people  who  worked  at  the  dairy  that  summer  were 
Joseph,  Hyrum,  and  Benjamin  Hymas  from  Liberty;  John 
MacMurray,  David  Poulsen,  and  Dick  Orr,  also  from  Liberty. 
Robert’s  daughters,  Polly,  Grace  and  Lizzie  —  the  inseparable 
three,  now  grown  to  young  womanhood,  were  at  the  dairy. 
From  Bloomington  came  Annie  Peterson,  Naomi  Hess,  Nellie 
Jacobsen,  and  George  Haddock.  Mary  Price  from  Round 
Valley  also  came  —  no  known  relative  of  the  Robert  Price 
family.  There  were  others,  many  of  them;  but  their  names 
have  faded  from  memory. 

The  second  summer,  there  were  some  changes  in  personnel. 
James  Poulsen,  after  falling  in  love  with  Robert’s  daughter 
Grace,  went  back  to  Liberty  to  look  after  his  own  property, 
and  prepare  for  his  approaching  marriage.  Robert  was  some¬ 
what  chagrined  at  having  his  future  son-in-law  leave  him. 
In  spite  of  his  youth,  James  had  done  very  well  as  foreman;  and 
with  the  added  experience  of  one  summer,  seemed  likely  to 
improve.  But  James  had  a  homestead  of  his  own,  which  he  was 
determined  to  develop.  And  he  had  decided  to  go  into  the 
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cheese  making  business  for  himself.  Robert’s  brother-in-law, 
Christina’s  sister’s  husband,  John  Norton,  became  the  foreman 
during  the  second  summer.  The  new  foreman,  being  an 
English  gardner,  and  not  very  long  in  this  country,  had  no 
previous  experience  in  ranching  and  cheese  making.  Perhaps 
because  of  this  as  well  as  other  reasons,  the  second  year  at  the 
dairy  was  unprofitable,  and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned. 
Meanwhile,  a  number  of  small,  independent  cheese  and  butter 
dairies  quickly  sprang  up  in  the  region. 

Though  the  Nounan  dairy  cannot  be  called  an  important 
economic  development  in  the  Bear  Lake  region,  it  is  historically 
and  romantically  one  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  local 
annals.  A  large  number  of  the  finest  young  people  of  that 
generation  worked  at  the  dairy,  where  they  were  brought 
together  in  a  beautiful  setting  beneath  the  shadows  of  stately 
Mount  Sherman,  surrounded  by  idyllic  serenity  and  seclusion. 
The  time  and  place  were  ideal  for  love  making,  and  many 
marriages  resulted  from  those  associations.  Generations  of 
children  and  grandchildren  have  been  stirred  by  the  pleasant 
stories  of  those  happy  summers. 

Robert  himself  had  been  too  busy  at  Paris  managing  his 
expanding  mill  and  lumber  business  to  spend  much  time  at 
Nounan.  As  the  owner  of  the  shingle  mill,  and  saw  mill, 
producing  all  forms  of  lumber  products  for  the  market,  his 
volume  of  business  grew  rapidly.  With  the  coming  of  the 
railroad,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Montpelier,  his  market  seemed 
limited  only  by  his  ability  to  supply  the  products  of  his  mills. 
He  hired  men,  including  his  own  sons  to  work  at  the  mills,  to 
haul  lumber,  and  get  logs  from  the  canyons.  He  almost  always 
had  men  working  in  the  timber,  cutting,  piling,  or  hauling. 
In  this  work,  the  labor  force  was  constantly  changing.  Farmers 
with  teams  made  it  a  practice  to  spend  some  time  each  year  in 
the  canyons.  Some  of  them  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  logging 
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for  the  Price  mills;  others  cut  only  the  timber  they  needed  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  brought  it  to  the  mills  to  be  sawed 
and  planed  to  suit  their  purposes,  paying  for  these  services 
usually  by  leaving  a  per  centage  of  the  lumber  at  the  mill  to 
pay  for  the  service.  These  accumulations  of  custom  lumber 
were  added  to  the  supply  Robert  shipped  far  and  near. 

A  careful  study  of  the  old  logging  books  reveals  the  names 
of  hundreds  of  men  who  at  one  time  or  another  either  logged 
for  the  mill  or  brought  in  logs  to  be  custom  sawed.  Robert 
Price  was  the  leading  employer  in  the  valley  for  many  years. 
Here  are  several  transactions  from  the  day-book  of  1893.  An 
entry  covering  January  and  February  indicates  that  Thornick 
brothers  of  Bloomington  brought  in  4798  feet  of  red  pine 
logs  for  which  they  received  $36.00  in  merchandise.  This  could 
have  been  meat,  hardware,  lumber,  or  many  other  items  kept 
by  Robert,  or  carried  by  the  Paris  Mercantile  Company,  on 
which  Robert  frequently  drew  orders  to  pay  his  men.  Other 
Bloomington  men  on  the  ledger  at  the  same  time,  were  Adam 
Welker,  J.  C.  Thomas,  Herbert  Bateman,  John  Bateman,  and 
Harry  Quinton.  Most  of  these  were  paid  in  Paris  Mercantile 
Company  orders,  which  in  turn  were  redeemed  with  lumber 
and  shingle  mill  products.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  Mormon 
barter  system  continued  in  spite  of  the  changing  times.  Orders 
of  one  kind  or  another  were  generally  known  as  scrip,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Co-operative  system.  Robert  also 
extended  this  type  of  business  to  Montpelier,  doing  business 
with  the  Jewish  merchants,  who  were  said  to  charge  higher 
prices  for  scrip  than  for  cash.  This  was  probably  true.  Cash 
was  at  a  premium  in  those  days,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but 
everywhere  else. 

Among  those  who  logged  extensively  for  the  mills  were 
Harry  Athay,  who  married  Robert  and  Matilda’s  daughter, 
Ellen;  and  Walter  Rich,  who  married  Robert  and  Susannah’s 
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daughter  Kate.  Others  who  delivered  many  logs  were  Charlie 
Innes  and  his  brothers,  James  and  Thomas;  Ed.  Johnston;  the 
Wallentine  brothers;  Fred  Schwendiman;  George  Wilcox;  S. 
R.  and  R.  S.  Kelsey;  Joseph  and  William  Oakey;  Walter  Lewis; 
Frank  Lewis;  Henry  Bolton;  Mark  Sutton;  William  Heyward; 
Charles  Weyler;  James  Duff  in;  and  Mahonri  Codings:  The 
list  would  fill  pages.  The  logging  and  milling  industry  owned 
and  managed  by  Robert  Price  flourished  down  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 
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Chapter  18 


FATHER  OF  A  WARD 


The  bishop  of  a  ward  has  numerous  responsibilities.  No 
one  gets  closer  to  the  lives  and  problems  of  other  people  than 
does  the  bishop.  He  knows  their  short-comings  and  their 
virtues.  He  also  gains  an  insight  into  their  special  talents  and 
interests.  It  is  his  duty  to  understand  each  individual  in  his 
ward  well  enough  to  be  able  to  contribute  something  positive 
to  the  individual’s  growth  in  the  gospel. 

Bishop  Robert  Price  had  special  devices  of  his  own  by  which 
he  measured  the  members  of  his  flock.  If  a  member  needed  a 
job,  Robert  made  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  give  him  one,  at 
least  temporarily  until  he  could  find  another  somewhere  else. 
Idleness  was  not  a  common  vice  in  the  Bear  Lake  region.  There 
was  too  much  that  needed  to  be  done.  Neither  the  society  nor 
the  climate  tolerated  prolonged  idleness.  Robert’s  employment 
system  was  designed  to  pick  up  the  new-comer  and  get  him 
started;  to  utilize  men  during  off-seasonal  periods  on  the  farm; 
and  to  keep  a  few  well  trained  men  employed  the  year  around, 
so  at  any  time  he  was  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public 
for  building  products. 

When  people  were  employed,  they  were  not  hungry.  This 
was  the  material  foundation  of  the  Mormon  spiritual  kingdom. 
The  bishop  understood  it  and  applied  it.  There  was  plenty 
of  plain  wholesome  food,  except  during  a  few  trying  times, 
and  the  man  who  worked  got  his  share.  The  sick  and  the  aged 
were  not  forgotten,  however.  A  widow  could  be  sure  her 
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woodpile  would  be  replenished,  either  by  slab  wood  from  the 
bishop’s  mill,  or  by  good  dry  wood  hauled  from  the  canyon 
by  one  of  the  ward  members  at  the  bishop’s  request,  as  tithing, 
fast  offering,  or  donation.  Meat,  flour,  vegetables,  and  other 
staples  were  likewise  received  through  the  tithing  office  and 
dispensed  by  the  bishop,  who  also  often  gave  personal  aid  with¬ 
out  the  face  becoming  known. 

The  bishop  kept  a  notebook  in  which  he  jotted  down  items 
concerning  the  needs  and  tendencies  of  his  ward  members.  This 
informal  record  constituted  a  sort  of  day  book  of  human 
problems.  "Ed.  Jackson,”  he  recorded,  "is  getting  careless 
about  his  duties.  He  is  not  coming  to  church  regularly,  and  it 
appears  he’s  not  keeping  up  with  his  tithing.  He’s  a  good  man, 
but  growing  somewhat  cold.  We’ll  have  a  talk  with  him.”  A 
later  notation  read,  "I  had  a  good  talk  with  Ed.  He  manifested 
a  repentant  spirit,  and  promised  to  do  better.  I  believe  he  will.” 

He  also  watched  the  habits  of  the  young  people  carefully, 
and  kept  similar  notes  on  any  reports  he  received  concerning 

them.  Jack"'  _  was  reported  to  be  profaining;  Joe 

_ was  using  tobacco.  Several  young  men  in  the  ward 

went  to  a  neighboring  settlement  to  a  dance  and  got  into  a 

fight.  They  were  reported  to  have  been  drinking.  John _ 

is  not  coming  to  priesthood  meeting.  These  boys  are  a  little 
wild,  but  at  heart  they  are  good  boys.  I  hope  we  can  tame 
them  down  by  showing  them  we  are  interested  in  their  wel¬ 
fare,  and  by  giving  them  some  responsibilities.  We’ll  try  to 
get  some  of  them  in  a  position  to  go  on  a  mission  before  long. 
These  cases  were  always  followed  up  in  one  way  or  another; 
and  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  the  boys  did  turn  out 
to  be  good  men  who  went  on  missions,  married  in  the  temple, 
and  became  leaders  in  their  own  time. 

Not  all  the  items  in  the  notebook  were  critical.  The  faith¬ 
ful  were  commended  for  their  good  works.  Young  men  capable 

*  Blank  are  used  to  conceal  identity  of  individuals. 
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of  becoming  Sunday  School  superintendencies,  and  MIA  presi¬ 
dencies  were  also  listed,  their  names  and  qualifications  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  bishop’s  meeting  with  his  counselors,  and  their 
appointments  finally  presented  to  the  membership  of  the  ward 
for  acceptance.  The  bishop’s  short  fatherly  sermons  to  his 
people  were  often  inspired  by  the  jottings  in  his  notebook. 
The  sins  of  profanity,  drinking  liquor,  breaking  the  sabbath, 
carousing  in  unseemly  ways,  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  improper 
attitudes  toward  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  all  had  their  place 
among  the  penciled  jottings,  and  came  back  to  the  people 
across  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  confidential  talks  with  the 
individuals  directly  involved.  Words  of  praise  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  however,  were  not  lacking.  The  bishop  understood  and 
appreciated  the  expanding  richness  of  life  in  the  light  of  the 
gospel.  From  the  day  it  had  found  him  as  a  lonely  boy  in  the 
great  city  of  London  to  the  present  moment  it  had  been  the 
main  source  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  growth.  In  his  congre¬ 
gation  there  were  others  also  from  the  old  world,  with  whom 
he  had  a  close  bond  of  fellowship.  Together,  they  must  stand 
firm  and  bring  up  the  young  American  born  generation  true 
to  the  faith. 

In  the  early  days  perhaps  the  major  problem  of  the  new 
settlements  was  poor  roads;  and,  at  times,  almost  impassable 
sidewalks.  In  the  spring,  especially,  mud  holes  and  high  water 
were  everywhere.  Even  the  task  of  getting  to  church  was 
difficult.  For  many  years,  it  was  a  custom  with  Robert  to 
have  clean  shavings  from  his  mill  hauled  to  make  footpaths  in 
places  inclined  to  be  muddy.  Often,  his  shaving  sidewalks 
were  built  up  from  year  to  year  in  low,  poorly  drained  spots 
until  a  clean  footpath  was  always  available.  Some  of  these 
footpaths  were  greatly  needed  and  long  used  by  members  of 
his  own  family,  who  lived  in  the  lower  part  of  town. 

Not  only  were  the  sidewalks  bad,  but  the  roads  were  worse. 
At  the  intersection  on  the  south  west  corner  of  the  Price  block 
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was  a  natural  pond,  known  for  years  as  Tommy’s  Pond,  after 
Tommy  Ashcroft  who  lived  on  the  corner  of  the  next  block. 
No  end  of  shavings,  willows,  rock,  and  other  debris  went  into 
Tommy’s  Pond,  placed  there  by  the  Price  family  and  others 
living  in  the  lower  part  of  town.  During  the  dry  seasons,  the 
road  through  the  pond  would  become  fairly  passable;  in  the 
winter,  it  would  be  covered  with  ice  and  snow;  but  come 
spring,  being  a  natural  drainage  center,  the  pond  would  rise 
until  it  filled  the  entire  intersection.  Traffic  had  to  go  through 
water  and  mud  hub  deep,  and  if  the  old  road  bed  became  soft, 
or  the  traveler  missed  it  in  the  muddy  water,  the  place  seemed 
a  bottomless  quagmire. 

Susannah’s  daughter,  Kate,  related  an  experience  when  her 
father  was  taking  her  and  some  of  the  other  girls  to  the  creek 
to  be  baptized.  It  was  spring.  Tommy’s  Pond  was  high,  and 
they  had  to  go  through  it.  As  it  happened  on  this  particular 
day,  the  team  became  mired  in  the  middle  of  the  pond;  and 
only  by  jumping  out  into  the  muddy  water  waist  deep,  and 
holding  up  the  horses’  heads  was  the  bishop  able  to  keep  them 
from  drowning,  while  he  frantically  called  for  Mr.  Ashcroft, 
who  came  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  rescued  the  team  and 
wagon,  including  the  frightened  children,  who  were  taken  to 
a  neighbor’s  house  until  another  outfit  could  be  found  to  take 
them  to  the  baptizing.  Meanwhile,  the  bishop  had  to  find 
some  dry  clothes,  and  later  one  of  the  boys,  Henry,  washed 
the  mud  off  the  horses  and  took  them  home. 

One  of  Robert’s  achievements  as  Bishop  of  the  Second 
Ward  was  the  building  of  the  ward  meeting  house.  Like  all 
such  enterprises,  for  which  the  Mormon  people  have  become 
famous,  the  project  required  careful  planning,  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  the  members  of  the  ward  and  their  bishopric,  and 
a  period  of  sacrifice  in  which  the  members  contributed  freely 
of  their  labor  and  money.  It  was  a  proud  moment  when  the 
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new  structure  east  of  Main  Street  at  First  North  began  to  rise 
amid  the  sounds  of  saws  and  hammers.  Logs  already  donated 
and  sawed  into  lumber  and  otherwise  processed  at  the  Bishop’s 
mills  were  used. 

The  meeting  house  was  completed  in  188  5.  It  was  a  neat, 
well  proportioned  building,  with  a  heavy  stone  foundation 
rising  above  a  full  basement,  upon  which  was  erected  the  main 
chapel  of  frame  construction.  Above  the  south  end  rose  a 
modest  tower.  The  main  entrance  below  was  effected  by  a 
pair  of  heavy  paneled  double  doors,  which  opened  into  a  fair 
sized  vestibule,  leading  into  the  chapel  —  a  large,  well  lighted 
room  with  the  pulpit  and  speaker’s  stand  at  the  north.  A 
beautifully  turned  railing  skirted  the  pulpit,  and  the  benches 
were  made  of  planed  native  lumber.  The  ample  windows, 
three  on  each  side,  were  multiple  paned,  and  the  casements 
painted  white,  as  was  the  pulpit  and  its  attachments.  A  wains¬ 
coting  of  beaded  lumber,  painted  and  grained  into  light  brown 
effect,  surrounded  the  room,  making  a  soft  contrast  with  the 
window  trimmings  and  the  light  wall  paper  above;  the  benches 
were  tinted  to  match  the  wainscoting.  Back  of  the  chapel 
were  two  smaller  rooms,  one  above  the  other  in  a  two  story 
arrangement,  with  steps  going  down  to  the  lower  room,  called 
the  vestry,  and  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  room,  which  had 
a  small  white  pulpit,  decorated  at  the  top  with  a  red  velvet 
padding.  This  room,  all  finished  in  white  was  set  apart  as  a 
prayer  circle  and  council  room.  On  the  outside,  the  structure 
was  well  painted  in  white  and  trimmed  in  light  green.  It  was 
a  good,  substantial  meeting  house,  well  arranged,  and 
artistically  designed  —  an  asset  of  which  the  ward  could  be 
proud,  and  a  new  evidence  of  progress  in  the  settlement. 

In  the  meantime,  other  important  public  buildings  were 
going  up  in  Paris.  The  three-story  brick  courthouse,  exactly 
one  block  to  the  south  was  built  by  Woolley  Brothers  during 
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the  1880’s.  And  in  the  center  of  the  next  block  south  the 
magnificent  red  stone  Bear  Lake  Stake  Tabernacle  was  in 
course  of  construction.  It  was  completed  in  1889.  The 
tabernacle,  with  its  pipe  organ,  and  beautifully  paneled  and 
galleried  interior,  was  for  many  years  regarded  as  the  most 
imposing  public  building  in  southern  Idaho.  In  these  projects 
also,  Robert’s  mills  played  in  important  part  by  furnishing 
lumber,  window  casings,  flooring,  molding,  and  turning  lathe 
work. 

The  bishop  was  deeply  impressed  by  these  expanding  enter¬ 
prises.  When  he  reflected  on  his  humble  beginnings,  he  was 
profoundly  grateful  for  the  role  into  which  he  had  been  cast 
by  an  all-wise  Providence.  The  rapid  and  orderly  progress  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  world,  despite  the  heavy  opposition, 
was  to  him  an  ever  increasing  testimony  of  the  Divinity  by 
which  it  was  sustained.  Not  only  did  he  feel  he  received  in¬ 
spiration  to  guide  and  sustain  him  in  his  own  calling.  He  saw 
the  same  manifestation  of  power  with  all  the  brethren  in  the 
Church,  from  the  general  authorities  down  to  those  with  whom 
he  labored  locally.  Robert  felt  very  fortunate  to  have  known 
the  great  pioneer  leader,  Charles  C.  Rich;  as  well  as  others 
of  that  time;  President  David  C.  Kimball,  Bishop  Henry 
Horne,  and  others.  He  was  equally  grateful  for  the  leadership 
of  President  William  Budge,  James  H.  Hart,  George  Osmond, 
and  John  U.  Stucki,  as  well  as  his  many  other  friends  in 
positions  of  leadership  throughout  the  Bear  Lake  settlements. 
With  all  of  them  he  had  relationships  both  in  business  and  in 
church  affairs.  In  such  a  company,  when  he  needed  advice 
and  council  he  knew  where  to  get  it;  and  in  turn,  when  he  was 
called  upon  for  counsel,  he  was  able  to  give  it  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord. 

The  1880’s  was  a  challenging,  troubled  period  for  the 
Mormons  living  in  Idaho  Territory,  especially  those  who  had 
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entered  into  plural  marriage,  which  had  been  outlawed  in  the 
early  days  of  the  territory,  and  had  finally  become  a  Federal 
offense  under  the  Edmunds  Tucker  act  passed  by  congress.  A 
group  of  bitter  anti-Mormons  in  the  territory,  under  the 
direction  of  Fred  T.  Dubois,  United  States  Marshall,  began 
prosecuting  the  Mormons,  not  only  vigorously,  but  unscrup¬ 
ulously.  The  details  of  these  events,  occurring  during  the  period 
usually  referred  to  as  "The  Raid,”  have  been  published  many 
times,  and  are  unnecessary  here,  except  as  they  affected  Robert 
Price. 

Obviously,  he  like  others,  lived  for  years  under  the  strain 
and  fear  of  apprehension.  But  at  last  being  weary  of  the 
constant  uncertainty  attached  to  his  position,  he  decided  to 
make  no  further  effort  to  avoid  arrest.  Eventually,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  marshals  at  Susannah’s  home,  where  they  made 
a  surprise  appearance  early  one  morning.  One  of  the  marshals 
was  a  local  man,  Dick  Williams  of  Montpelier,  who  like  a  few 
other  non-Mormons  and  apostates,  allied  themselves  to  the 
apprehending  of  polygamists  for  what  they  could  get  out  of  it. 

According  to  the  account  handed  down  by  members  of  the 
family,  the  marshals  had  been  drinking  heavily  when  they 
arrived  at  the  Price  home.  To  their  surprise,  and  perhaps  em¬ 
barrassment,  they  were  treated  well.  Susannah  prepared  break¬ 
fast  for  the  bishop  and  the  two  deputies  before  they  left. 
Robert  made  no  effort  to  escape,  though  he  had  a  good 
opportunity.  Meanwhile,  Dick  Williams  was  so  drunk  that 
he  had  a  runaway  on  the  way  back  to  Montpelier  and  badly 
broke  up  his  outfit. 

The  Federal  man,  who  had  the  papers  for  Robert’s  arrest, 
took  his  prisoner  on  to  Boise,  the  capital.  It  was  a  long  tire¬ 
some  journey,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  McCammon, 
where  they  had  to  change  trains,  the  officer  was  sound  asleep. 
It  was  necessary  for  Robert  to  wake  him  up  to  make  the 
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transfer.  At  Boise  his  case  was  fixed  for  $150.  He  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  home,  and  was  never  again  arrested. 

For  many  years  a  Presbyterian  Church  and  Mission  School 
was  conducted  within  the  confines  of  the  Paris  Second  Ward 
by  the  Reverand  R.  P.  Boyd.  The  Boyds  were  a  cultured 
family  from  the  East,  and  undoubtedly  sincere  in  their  belief, 
as  Christians  usually  are  in  all  their  various  sects.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  setting  up  this  establish¬ 
ment,  which  was  financed  in  the  East,  was  to  attempt  to 
convert  the  Mormons,  or  at  least  some  of  them.  And,  it 
should  be  added  by  way  of  explanation,  this  was  a  general 
policy  at  the  time.  There  were  scores  of  Presbyterian  mission 
churches  scattered  among  the  Mormon  settlements. 

The  local  church  leaders  greeted  Mr.  Boyd  cordially,  and 
welcomed  him  into  the  community,  advising  their  members  to 
do  likewise.  Bishop  Price  was  wisely  tolerant  toward  the 
little  band  of  religious  workers  in  their  midst.  Nevertheless, 
he  regarded  their  presence  as  a  challenge  to  himself  and  others 
in  his  ward  to  study  and  practice  their  own  religion;  and  above 
all  to  so  conduct  themselves  that  adverse  reports  concerning 
them  could  not  truthfully  be  made.  Having  made  his  own 
religious  decisions  early  in  life,  he  recognized  the  importance 
of  religious  freedom,  and  had  no  desire  to  curtail  the  thinking 
of  anyone.  Yet  he  was  alert,  and  prepared  to  defend  the 
gospel,  and  his  people  against  attack. 

Mr.  Boyd  always  held  his  Sunday  night  meetings  after  the 
ward  services  were  over  in  order  to  attract  as  many  young 
people  as  possible.  In  this,  he  was  often  quite  successful.  But 
frequently,  he  followed  up  this  advantage  by  attacking  the 
religion  and  the  leadership  of  his  Mormon  audience,  with  the 
result  that  young  Mormons  would  remain  after  meeting  and 
argue  until  both  sides  were  in  an  angry  frame  of  mind.  Bishop 
Price,  as  well  as  President  William  Budge,  the  Bishop  of  the 
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Paris  First  Ward,  and  other  leading  brethren  saw  the  danger 
of  this.  They  were  not  afraid  of  the  Presbyterians  converting 
their  people.  They  were  afraid  of  unruly  conduct  among  some 
of  their  own  young  people  being  the  cause  of  unfavorable, 
and  untruthful  reports,  being  scattered  abroad.  The  situation 
kept  them  alert,  but  tolerant.  They  desired  to  treat  Mr.  Boyd, 
his  family,  and  associates  with  respect  but  avoid  entanglements 
of  every  kind. 

Bishop  Price  was  sometimes  urged  to  change  the  time  of 
the  ward  meetings,  so  they  would  be  in  session  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Presbyterians,  but  this  suggestion  he  declined.  If  we 
changed  our  time,  Mr.  Boyd  could  easily  change  his,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  "And  anyway,  by  having  our  meetings  early,  we  have 
some  time  after  for  such  social  activities  as  are  suitable  for  the 
Sabbath.  If  we  don’t  give  our  young  people  a  little  time  after 
meeting,  they’ll  be  inclined  to  stay  away  from  meeting.” 

In  retrospect,  the  Boyd  family  and  their  various  associates, 
consisting  of  several  teachers  who  helped  maintain  their  school, 
were  a  decided  asset  to  the  community.  They  were  gentle, 
cultured  people,  whose  habits  were  exemplary;  and  while  their 
theology  had  little  appeal  to  Latter-day  Saints,  it  offered  a 
challenge,  which  stimulated  many  a  young  Mormon  to  study 
and  pray,  and  gain  a  testimony  of  the  truth  for  himself.  Robert 
in  his  capacity  as  bishop  could  not  have  failed  to  recognize  this 
possibility  from  the  beginning. 
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Chapter  1 9 

•x":vx"> 

' |  MARRIAGE  TO  WILHELMINA  GRAY: 
jj  OTHER  FAMILY  MATTERS 

Robert  had  the  saddening  experiecne  of  losing  his  two 
oldest  children  by  death  shortly  after  they  grew  to  maturity. 
They  were  both  married,  and  planned  to  make  their  homes  in 
the  pioneer  community  in  which  they  had  lived  since  they 
were  children.  Henry  married  Nellie  Croft,  October  2,  1884 
in  the  Logan  Temple  Her  family  were  also  residents  of  Paris; 
and  since  both  of  these  young  people  were  industrious  and  of 
excellent  habits,  the  future  for  them  seemed  promising.  But  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  which  in  those  days  was  a  dread  disease, 
cut  Henry’s  life  short.  He  died  March  11,  188  5,  only  a  few 
months  after  his  marriage,  leaving  an  unborn  daughter,  who 
was  given  the  name  of  Henrietta. 

September  26,  1876,  shortly  before  her  mother’s  death, 
Matilda  had  married  George  Sparks,  a  promising  young  man 
of  great  physical  strength,  who  was  employed  at  logging  for 
the  Temple  Mill  in  Logan  Canyon;  but  unfortunately  he 
suffered  a  bad  accident  at  his  work,  which  made  him  a  help¬ 
less  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  completely  paralysed  from 
less  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  completely  paralyzed  from 
his  waist  down.  In  the  light  of  modern  medicine,  George 
Spanks  may  have  been  afflicted  with  polio,  rather  than  being 
the  victim  of  a  specific  injury.  This  was  a  disheartening  situ¬ 
ation  for  the  young  couple,  and  a  cause  of  sadness  throughout 
the  valley,  as  George  was  well  known  and  highly  regarded,  and 
his  affliction  was  considered  to  have  been  aquired  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  highly  important  mission — helping  to  build  the 
Logan  Temple.  The  couple  were  safe  from  want  in  the  ward 
presided  over  by  Matilda’s  father,  and  surrounded  by  many 
loyal  friends.  Nevertheless,  Matilda’s  frail  body  was  unequal 
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to  the  task  of  caring  for  her  helpless  husband  and  doing  her 
household  duties  with  the  crude  facilities  available  in  that  day. 
Somehow,  George  fell  from  his  chair,  and  while  trying  to  lift 
him  off  the  floor,  she  was  stricken  with  a  brain  hemorrhage, 
and  died  almost  immediately — March  23,  1886. 

After  the  death  of  Robert’s  first  wife,  Matilda,  Christina 
had  moved  into  Matilda’s  house,  as  previously  stated,  and  taken 
care  of  Matilda’s  older  children  until  they  were  all  married. 
Meanwhile,  her  own  children  arrived  in  the  following  suc¬ 
cession:  Daniel  Shepherd,  February  3,  1880;  Constance  Christ¬ 
ina,  June  9,  1881;  Alice  Angelina,  January  20,  1883;  Frederick 
John,  September  13,  1884;  Phoebe,  July  7,  1886;  Ezra  Robert, 
February  7,  1889;  Robert,  July  11,  1892;  and  Wilford,  June 
29,  1893.  All  except  Ezra,  Robert,  and  Wilford  were  born  at 
the  old  home  in  the  north  east  part  of  town.  The  last  three 
were  born  at  a  new  home  built  for  Christina  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  at  the  west  end  of  town,  directly  up  the  street  from  the 
south  side  of  the  block  where  the  Price  families  had  lived  for 
many  years.  The  new  home  became  the  permanent  residence  of 
Christina  and  her  family.  All  of  her  children  grew  to  maturity 
except  Robert,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Susannah’s  family  also  continued  to  increase  as  follows: 
George  Benjamin,  September  4,  1878;  Emma  Charlotte, 

September  7,  1880;  Arthur  David,  November  19,  1882;  Mel- 
vina  Charlotte,  August  18,  1884;  Mercy  Isabell,  January  26, 
1887;  Fleber  James,  October  4,  1888. 

Shortly  after  Christina  moved,  the  old  home  was  bought 
by  William,  Matilda’s  second  son,  who  had  married  Charlotte 
Innes,  June  26,  1886.  William  and  Charlotte  lived  there  a 
number  of  years,  several  of  their  children  being  born  at  that 
location.  Other  family  events  of  the  1 8 8 0’s  included  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Matilda’s  second  daughter,  Ellen,  to  Henery  Athay, 
son  of  James  Athay,  a  pioneer  of  1864.  The  marriage  took 
place  October  2,  1884  at  the  Logan  Temple.  Susannah’s  oldest 
daughter,  Susan,  meanwhile,  was  married  to  Isaac  Law,  Septem- 
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ber  17,  1885.  Henry  and  Ellen  located  on  a  farm  northwest  of 
town;  Isaac  and  Susan  settled  on  a  farm  directly  north  of  town 
on  the  main  highway.  Later,  October  18,  1888,  three  of 
Robert’s  daughters — the  inseparable  three — Mary  Ann  (Polly) , 
Grace,  and  Elizabeth,  were  all  married  the  same  day 
at  the  Logan  Temple;  Polly,  to  Arthur  Taylor;  Grace,  to 
James  S.  Poulsen;  Elizabeth,  to  Benjamin  Hymas.  Arthur  and 
Polly  made  their  home  in  Paris;  Grace  and  James  located  for 
several  years  at  Liberty,  then  moved  back  to  Paris;  Benjamin 
and  Elizabeth  settled  permanently  at  Liberty. 

Meanwhile,  Robert  took  another  plural  wife.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Wilhelmina  Gray  February  6,  1887  at  the  Logan 
Temple.  Mrs.  Gray  was  a  widow  with  two  children,  Lou  and 
Janet,  by  a  former  marriage,  who  came  to  Paris  as  a  practicing 
obstetrician.  She  was  a  convert  from  Scotland,  and  a  graduate 
from  an  obstetrical  school  in  her  native  land.  She  became 
widely  known  as  a  mid-wife  in  the  Bear  Lake  settlements  during 
the  eighties  and  nineties;  and  undoubtedly  many  a  child  born 
during  those  years  when  doctors  were  few  and  poorly  trained, 
owed  their  lives  to  the  good  practical  nursing  of  Mrs.  Gray. 
Two  sons  were  born  to  Robert  and  Wilhelmina:  Matthew,  born 
December  20,  1888  David  Robert  born  February  3,  1891. 
Robert  built  Wilhelmina  a  good  house  near  the  shingle  mill, 
where  she  lived  for  many  years,  continuing  to  practice  her 
profession  under  her  original  name — Mrs.  Gray. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sawmill,  and  the  shingle  and 
planing  mill  were  relatively  successful  enterprises,  employing 
many  men,  and  making  large  contributions  toward  the  growth 
of  the  community,  Robert  never  became  wealthy.  In  fact, 
with  his  large  family,  and  his  many  responsibilities  of  a  public 
nature,  he  lived  most  of  his  life  under  considerable  financial 
strain.  For  a  long  time  he  was  in  debt  for  his  holdings,  paying 
interest,  which  in  those  days  was  very  high — often  ten  to 
twelve  per  cent.  Of  food  and  such  goods  as  the  community, 
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and  his  several  small  farms  produced,  there  was  plenty.  But 
money  was  scarce.  Vast  quantities  of  lumber  were  sold  for 
barter  or  scrip.  Among  his  largest  customers  were  the  Lewis 
brothers — Jewish  merchants  of  Monteplier,  who  paid  only  in 
scrip;  and  it  was  usually  said  that  if  you  went  to  the  store  with 
scrip,  you  had  to  pay  a  higher  price.  But  Robert  and  his  wives, 
as  well  as  his  children,  were  thrifty  and  worked  hard,  so  they 
got  along. 

Eventually,  when  the  Price  boys  grew  up,  it  was  expected 
that  they  should  fill  missions  for  the  church  according  to  the 
established  Mormon  practice.  This  created  a  new  economic  pro¬ 
blem  for  the  family,  as  it  required  legal  tender  money  to  fill 
a  mission.  Scrip  and  barter  might  be  a  passable  method  of  ex¬ 
change  locally;  but  it  would  not  take  a  man  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  took  some  scrimping  to  forward  the  needed  cash  each 
month;  but  the  problem  was  met  in  the  true  spirit  of  unity  and 
self  sacrifice.  Four  of  the  Price  boys  filled  missions,  though 
usually  on  the  miminum  requirement  of  money. 

Joseph,  Susannah’s  oldest  son,  was  the  first  to  be  called.  He 
left  in  November,  1896  for  New  Zealand,  where  he  labored 
three  and  one  half  years  among  the  native  population  there. 
Accompanied  by  his  mother,  and  his  brothers  George  and 
Daniel  he  traveled  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  a  buggy.  This  was  a 
long,  hard  trip,  especially  for  those  who  had  to  return.  As 
it  was  late  in  the  year,  it  was  also  dangerous  because  of  im¬ 
pending  snow  storms  in  the  mountains.  Coming  back  up  Mink 
Creek,  the  snow  began  to  fall,  as  they  had  feared;  and  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  summit,  the  snow  was  up  to  the  axles 
of  the  buggy,  and  was  beginning  to  pile  up  in  front  of  the 
dashboard. 

By  this  time,  it  became  necessary  for  Susannah  and  the 
boys  to  get  out  and  walk  in  the  deep  snow,  for  the  horses  were 
barely  able  to  pull  the  empty  buggy.  In  this  condition,  they 
started  down  Emigration  Canyon,  soon  becoming  exhausted. 
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They  might  have  lost  their  lives  if  help  had  not  reached  them. 
But  fortunately,  Susannah’s  sons-in-law,  James  Poulsen  and 
Ben  Hymas  realizing  the  party  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
canyon,  set  out  to  find  them.  The  horses  and  human  beings, 
alike  were  about  ready  to  give  up  when  they  were  rescued, 
and  taken  down  to  Liberty. 

Joseph  returned  home  in  the  spring  of  1900.  The  entire 
family  and  many  of  the  towns  people  gathered  at  Susannah’s 
home  to  greet  him.  Shortly  after  Joseph’s  return,  Daniel, 
Christina’s  oldest  son,  left  for  a  mission  to  Great  Britain. 
Before  going,  he  visited  all  the  members  of  his  father’  family, 
including  his  married  sisters  and  their  families  living  out  of 
town,  and  was  wished  God  Speed  by  all  of  them. 

Upon  arriving  at  his  field  of  labor,  Daniel  was  assigned 
to  Ireland,  where  he  filled  his  entire  mission  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  people  on  this  beautiful  and  historical  island. 
On  account  of  his  being  in  Ireland,  with  the  Irish  Sea  between 
him  and  his  father’s  home  land,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had 
much  opportunity  to  visit  members  of  his  father’s  family  in 
England.  Upon  returning  home,  he  was  considered  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  speaker. 

The  next  of  Robert’s  boys  to  fill  a  mission  was  Arthur, 
Susannah’s  third  son.  He  went  to  the  Eastern  States — the 
first  and  only  one  to  remain  in  our  own  country.  Arthur 
labored  much  of  the  time  in  West  Virginia,  where  he  traveled 
part  of  the  time  in  the  country  districts  without  "purse  and 
scrip”  as  tracting  from  house  to  house  and  depending  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  for  food  and  lodging  is  called.  After 
completing  his  mission,  Arthur  visited  important  eastern  cities, 
and  places  of  historic  and  scenic  importance,  including  Niagara 
Falls.  When  he  reached  home,  he  said  to  his  younger  brother, 
Heber,  "I’ve  seen  everything  in  this  country  east  of  here  that 
is  worth  seeing.” 
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Several  years  passed  before  another  of  Robert’s  sons  received 
a  call  for  a  mission.  But  in  1908,  Fred,  Christina’s  second  son 
went  to  Great  Britain.  He  was  assigned  to  labor  in  the  London 
Conference,  a  fact  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  father’s  people.  He  met  and  was  treated 
well  by  his  Aunt  Ellen  (Mrs.  George  Bland),  and  by  his 
Uncle  Henry,  an  English  School  teacher,  living  at  81  Brixton 
Hill,  London.  He  also  became  well  acquainted  with  his  Aunt 
Louisa,  who  for  many  years  was  an  organist  in  Boston,  and  his 
Aunt  Mary,  living  at  51  Bracewell  Road,  North  Kensington, 
London.  Through  Fred’s  labors,  the  family  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  more  about  the  gospel  from  a  member  of  the  younger 
generation.  But  they  were  still  disinterested. 

The  home  life  of  the  Price  family  is  filled  with  interesting 
detail.  Being  a  large  family,  they  were  perhaps  accustomed  to 
more  routine  disciplines  than  is  usually  the  case  in  a  small  family 
where  the  children  are  in  close  contact  with  both  parents  at 
all  times,  and  are  often  indulged  with  considered  freedom  and 
few  responsibilities.  Robert  being  an  employer  of  men,  quite 
naturally  drew  his  own  sons  into  the  business.  All  of  his  boys 
worked  regularly  at  the  mills  as  they  grew  up.  William,  the 
oldest,  was  for  many  years  the  general  foreman  in  charge  of 
operations  at  the  shingle  mill.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  the  Boss 
by  the  younger  boys,  and  his  authority  was  unquestioned. 
Becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  different  jobs  at  the  mill, 
each  boy  progressed  from  one  responsibility  to  another  as  he 
matured,  and  as  he  showed  aptitude.  They  all  became  more  or 
less  experienced  mill  men — sawyers,  shingle  makers,  planers, 
log  scalers,  and  turning  lathe  operators.  One  of  them,  George, 
became  an  expert  builder  and  cabinet  maker.  The  snarling 
of  saws,  and  the  smell  of  fresh  sawdust  and  shavings  were 
every-day  realities  to  the  Price  boys.  They  lived  in  their  own 
special  environment,  and  worked  and  played  together. 

They  also  shared  in  the  farm  work.  Every  year  there  was 
some  wild  hay  to  put  up  in  the  North  Field  and  the  South 
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Field,  as  well  as  a  small  patch  of  lucerne  near  the  mill  property. 
Some  barley,  wheat,  and  oats  were  raised  on  the  property  below 
town;  and  there  were  always  cows,  chickens,  and  horses  to  be 
looked  after.  Some  of  the  boys  were  particularly  good  team¬ 
sters.  These,  when  they  were  old  enough,  were  given  charge 
of  their  own  teams,  and  put  to  work  hauling  lumber  to 
Montpelier  and  other  settlements.  There  was  almost  always 
work  of  this  kind  to  be  done. 

This  program  of  working  together  in  a  single  organization 
was  a  vital  influence  in  Robert’s  family.  The  boys  learned 
from  the  beginning  to  respect  authority,  to  do  a  task  assigned 
as  well  as  possible,  and  to  look  forward  to  greater  responsibilities 
as  they  gained  experience.  The  girls  in  the  family  also  had  their 
duties.  They  worked  with  their  mothers,  who  were  thrifty 
housekeepers,  and  excellent  cooks  in  the  best  English  tradi¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  basic  culinary  realities  in  the  Bear  Lake  Valley 
was  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  milk  and  butter,  as  well 
as  eggs  and  meat — particularly  pork  and  beef;  and  though  at 
times  there  was  a  shortage  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  due  to 
the  long  winters;  food  was  generally  abundant,  except  during 
the  first  hard  early  years.  At  the  least,  the  fare  was  plain  and 
wholesome.  At  best,  it  took  on  the  quality  of  joyous  feasting 
and  holiday  abundance.  Plum  puddings,  mince  pies,  cookies 
and  candies  were  all  in  evidence  in  the  proper  season.  Cooking 
and  housekeeping  in  the  Price  family  was  not  only  a  daily 
routine.  In  many  of  its  aspects,  home  making  reached  the 
status  of  a  fine  art.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  of  the 
Price  girls  was  an  expert  cook  and  a  meticulous  housekeeper. 

From  the  woman’s  angle,  the  shingle  mill  made  its  own 
special  contributions  to  the  home.  It  was  the  source  of  many 
beautiful  pieces  of  home  made  furniture — cupboards,  what¬ 
nots,  shelves,  chairs,  and  bedsteads;  and  the  Price  homes  were 
well  decorated  in  the  Victorian  mood  with  fancy  turning  lathe 
work,  milled  porch  posts  and  railings,  and  even  dumbells  and 
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Robert  and  Wilhelmina  Price  and  children.  Left  to  right:  Janet,  (Daughter  of 
Wilhelmina  by  previous  marriage),  Wilhelmina,  David,  Robert,  Matthew. 


Simon  Price 
1808—  1890 
Father  of  Robert  Price 


George  Price 

1844  Date  of  death  unknown 
Brother  of  Robert  Price 


THE  SHINGLE  MILL 

The  winding  path  around  the  hill 
Is  filled  with  half-grown  willows, 

And  lazy  cows  bask  in  the  sun 
Among  the  Sunflowers’  billows 
Where  charmingly  the  scene  unfolds: 

Beside  the  creek,  beneath  the  hill 

You  catch  a  glimpse  of  grandfather’s  mill. 

The  old  gray  walls  are  tumbling  down, 
And  rag-weeds  choke  the  mill  yard  bare, 
Where  once  the  saws  and  planer  sang, 

And  pungent  shavings  filled  the  air. 

The  willow-shrouded  creek  creeps  by, 
Singing  a  sad  and  lonely  lay, 

While  magpies  chatter  in  the  trees, 

And  bats  dart  out  at  close  of  day. 

But  quietly  comes  a  childhood  thrill, 

A  golden  memory  born  anew 
That  brings  a  glow  of  happiness, 

Like  sunshine  on  the  morning  dew, 

A  gift  from  all  the  yesteryears — 

Beside  the  creek,  beneath  the  hill, 

There  in  its  prime  stands  Grandfather’s  mill. 


Indian  Clubs  for  physical  therapy,  were  on  the  list.  The 
picket  fences  also,  with  their  swinging  gates  and  old-fashioned 
stiles,  gave  character  and  artistic  balance  to  the  Price  homes. 
Another  item  to  be  stressed  along  with  the  cows  and  chickens, 
was  the  importance  of  the  kitchen  garden  in  the  home  economy. 
The  small  bush  fruits,  which  thrived  exceptionally  well  in 
the  rich  Bear  Lake  soil  and  cool  climate,  were  a  dependable 
source  of  food;  and  the  art  of  preserving  and  bottling  was 
highly  cultivated  in  the  homes — currants,  red  and  white,  and 
black  English,  grew  abundantly  in  the  garden.  Gooseberries, 
raspberries,  and  some  strawberries  also  flourished.  The  girls  and 
their  mothers  together  were  often  busy,  picking,  cooking, 
and  bottling.  After  the  older  girls  were  married,  they  fre¬ 
quently  came  back  at  picking  time,  and  the  occasions  usually 
had  important  social  as  well  as  economic  aspects. 

Perhaps  it  is  correct  to  say  that  there  was  a  degree  of 
austerity  which  surrounded  Robert,  making  him  not  quite  as 
intimate  with  his  children  as  some  fathers  are  known  to  be. 
The  modern  father  who  goes  fishing  and  camping  with  his 
sons,  or  participates  with  them  in  boy  scout  activities,  develops 
a  sort  of  palship  unknown  in  earlier  times.  In  this  matter, 
Robert  belonged  to  the  old  school.  It  was  the  general  custom, 
particularly  in  the  European  setting,  to  keep  children  some¬ 
what  apart  from  the  activities  and  thinking  of  the  adult  world. 
When  they  were  admitted,  it  was  a  special  privilege,  and  the 
children  were  coached  to  be  on  their  best  behavior,  respectful 
toward  their  elders,  and  asking  no  questions.  Robert  himself 
had  suffered  as  a  child  from  this  system,  which  often  over¬ 
looked  the  point  of  view  of  the  child;  and  in  many  ways  he 
was  more  kind  and  understanding  toward  his  children  than  he 
felt  his  father  had  been  toward  him.  Nevertheless,  the  English 
tradition  did  not  wear  off  in  a  single  generation;  and  in  the 
light  of  many  of  the  juvenile  problems  and  delinquincies  of  a 
later  period,  it  can  easily  be  argued  that  the  trend  should  now 
be  reversed.  Another  element  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  of 
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the  large  plural  family,  in  which  the  father  divided  his  time 
between  several  establishments,  and  was  therefore  somewhat  of 
a  guest  in  each  home,  and  habitually  treated  with  special  con¬ 
sideration.  This  was  even  more  noticable  when  he  was 
prominent  in  the  community,  and  looked  up  to  generally  by 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  Robert  had  an  advantage  over 
many  men  in  his  marital  situation.  He  was  able  to  keep  all  his 
children  home,  and  employed  in  the  family  business,  until  they 
were  ready  to  start  out  for  themselves.  So  in  spite  of  the 
element  of  austerity,  the  Prices  were  really  a  very  close  family. 

Very  likely,  the  wives  in  each  home  cooked  their  best  meals 
and  had  the  table  set  most  meticulously  on  the  days  when 
Robert  was  there;  and  the  children  naturally  shared  in  the  mild 
excitement  of  these  occasions.  The  presence  of  father  also 
brought  a  bit  of  the  outside  world  into  the  home.  He  often 
talked  freely  of  business  and  church  matters.  He  also  re¬ 
cognized  each  child,  and  inquired  about  his  behavior  and  pro¬ 
blems.  Entertainment  in  the  home,  perhaps  in  the  form  of 
singing  together,  telling  stories,  and  reading  and  discussing  the 
scriptures  took  on  added  interest  when  father  was  there. 

Another  side-light  on  the  lives  of  Robert’s  family  is  the  high 
regard  for  one  another  existing  between  the  half  brothers  and 
sisters.  As  was  stated  by  Fred  many  years  later,  "If  there  were 
sometimes  quarrels  between  brothers  and  sisters,  which  were 
very  rare,  they  would  more  likely  be  between  full  brothers  and 
sisters.  With  my  half  brothers  and  sisters  I  have  always  had  the 
most  friendly  and  cordial  relationship.” 
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Chapter  20 

BROTHER  GEORGE  VISITS: 
ROBERT  GOES  TO  ENGLAND 


An  important  family  event  during  the  1880’s  was  the 
coming  of  George  Price,  Robert’s  younger  brother,  from  Eng¬ 
land,  for  an  extended  visit  in  Bear  Lake.  Robert  had  long 
hoped  for  this.  George,  who  was  seven  years  younger  than 
Robert,  was  a  bachelor,  and  somewhat  of  an  adventurer  and 
world  traveler,  having  been  a  pioneer  in  British  South  Africa 
during  the  1870’s,  among  the  first  settlers  to  go  into  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  and  the  South  African  diamond  fields. 

Robert,  who  had  not  seen  his  brother  for  over  thirty  years, 
was  greatly  moved  at  the  meeting.  In  fact,  he  had  not  seen 
any  of  his  family  in  that  time;  and  had  grown  weary  of  his 
long  exile  from  his  close  kin.  Yet,  as  he  clasped  hands  with  the 
dark,  bearded  man  who  seemed  to  be  sizing  him  up  with  a 
critical  British  air,  he  experienced  a  strange,  baffling  frustra¬ 
tion.  It  came  to  him  almost  as  a  shock  that  George,  too,  had 
grown  older,  and  had  gained  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world. 
During  the  following  months,  the  two  brothers  spent  many 
hours  relating  their  life’s  experiences  to  one  another,  and  getting 
acquainted. 

George  spent  almost  two  years  in  Bear  Lake.  During  that 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  all  of  Robert’s  family,  in¬ 
cluding  his  plural  wives.  He  was  impressed  by  their  kindness, 
and  apparent  happiness  in  their  strange  relationship.  Yet 
he  remained  strictly  aloof  in  regard  to  the  Mormon  religion. 
And  to  Robert’s  disappointment  was  not  drawn  into  their 
religious  worship.  But  he  was  greatly  loved  by  the  family. 
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Matilda’s  daughters,  Ellen  and  Grace,  talked  affectionately  of 
their  Uncle  George  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The 
other  older  children  who  remembered  him  did  the  same.  George 
lived  at  times  with  William,  Robert’s  oldest  living  son,  who 
was  married,  and  lived  in  the  old  homestead,  originally  built 
for  his  mother,  Matilda  Kelsey. 

Perhaps,  George’s  most  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  Bear 
Lake  country  was  the  outdoor  life — hunting  and  fishing.  He 
went  fishing  and  hunting  from  time  to  time  with  his  nephews 
William,  Joseph,  and  George  (his  namesake) .  Joseph,  still 
hale  and  hearty  at  eighty-five,  (1959)  likes  to  recall  some  of 
these  experiences:  "When  I  was  too  young  to  fish,”  he  relates, 
"I  dug  some  worms  for  Uncle  George,  and  went  fishing  with 
him  up  Paris  Creek  as  far  as  Grandy’s  place.  We  didn’t  catch 
any  fish  that  day.  But  another  time,  we  went  to  Ovid, 
where  I  caught  my  first  fish.  In  addition  to  Uncle  George, 
there  was  my  brother  George,  and  my  brother-in-law,  Matilda’s 
husband,  George  Sparks,  who  had  been  crippled  at  the  Temple 
Mill  in  Logan  Canyon.  We  had  to  lift  him  into  the  wagon, 
then  back  the  wagon  close  to  the  creek  so  he  could  fish 
from  it.  The  fishing  was  very  good”  Joseph  also  remembers 
going  along  with  his  Uncle  George  and  older  brother  William 
hunting  ducks  in  the  bottoms. 

George  was  a  skilled  photographer,  in  addition  to  other 
attainments,  and  took  many  pictures  in  Bear  Lake,  some  of 
which  are  treasured  possessions  in  the  old  family  albums.  For 
a  while,  he  set  up  a  gallery  in  a  tent  in  Montpelier,  and  devoted 
his  time  entirely  to  that  business.  But  photography  in  those 
yearly  days  was  not  very  profitable,  and  he  justifiably  grew' 
discouraged.  Robert  would  have  been  happy  to  see  George 
remain  in  Idaho  and  make  his  permanent  home.  But  George 
grew  restless  and  departed,  going  first  to  England,  then  on  to 
South  Africa,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life,  married 
and  became  very  successful  in  business.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
two  brothers  never  met  again. 
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In  1897,  Susannah  went  to  New  York  to  visit  her  father, 
stepmother  and  sisters.  She  was  gone  three  months;  and  this 
opportunity  to  see  her  family  again  from  whom  she  had  been 
separated  for  forty-two  years,  was  one  of  the  rare  experiences 
of  her  life.  They  were  still  living  in  Brooklyn  where  she  had  left 
them  in  18  5  5,  expecting  them  to  follow  her  to  Zion  within  a 
few  years.  But  unexpected  difficulties  had  arisen,  and  they 
had  never  emigrated.  Her  father  had  been  cut  off  the  church 
many  years  before  through  some  misunderstanding;  but  had 
again  joined  the  church  and  was  happy  in  the  gospel,  to  which 
he  remained  faithful  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  September  19, 
1904,  one  day  after  his  wife  had  passed  away. 

The  summer  Susannah  spent  with  her  folks  in  Brooklyn  had 
many  pleasing  effects.  Her  own  pleasure  in  being  able  to  see 
her  loved  ones  was  never  forgotten;  and  she  brought  home  a 
wealth  of  interesting  experiences  to  relate  to  her  children  and 
grandchildren.  In  addition,  a  new  family  interest  in  genealogy 
was  awakened  in  the  family. 

Robert  himself  finally  realized  his  life-long  desire  to  again 
see  his  native  land  the  following  summer — 1898.  In  June 
he  was  in  London,  the  home  of  his  youth.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Paris,  Idaho  must  have  impressed  him.  He 
wrote  in  his  pocket  note  book:  "500  trading  vessels  leave  the 
Thames  every  day  for  all  parts  of  the  world.”  He  visited  his 
brother  Henry  at  170  Brixton  Hill.  The  two  brothers  were 
glad  to  see  each  other  after  being  separated  most  of  their  lives. 
Henry  was  still  a  school  teacher,  his  place  of  employment  be¬ 
ing  a  large  school  on  Queen’s  Road,  Becham,  S.  E.  Londbn. 
Robert  obtained  permission  and  visited  the  institution,  after 
which  he  wrote,  "The  school  has  900  pupils;  28  teachers,  male 
and  female.” 

From  his  notes,  other  items  are  gleaned  concerning  his  visit 
in  England.  June  27,  he  wrote  to  Christina,  Dan,  and  Phoebe; 
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also  to  his  close  friend,  President  William  Budge  at  Paris. 
Meanwhile,  he  visited  with  his  sisters  Mary,  Annie,  and  Ellen, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  families  of  Annie  and  Ellen.  As 
the  days  went  by,  he  found  time  to  go  up  to  Boston,  his  home. 
On  his  way  he  jotted  down  his  impressions  of  the  country  side.” 
Iron  and  coal  mines;  in  Lincolnshire,  corn  fields  growing;  old 
fashioned  windmills,  buildings  all  brick;  the  level  country  of 
Lincolnshire — trees,  dark  green  hedges,  sheep  in  pastures,  large 
fields  of  turnips;  hay  nearly  all  in. 

"Welcomed  by  H.  S.  and  introduced  to  Ellen.  Ada  visiting 
there  for  two  weeks,  and  came  home  before  tea.  Was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  Have  been  here  with  H.  S.  and  daughters,  after  which 
Ellen  took  me  for  a  walk  for  two  or  three  hours  around  Boston 
Park.  I  was  introduced  to  D  Edwin’s  wife,  Kate  Cox,  bosom 
friend  of  Ellen’s.  Edwin  has  a  nice  drapery  and  haberdashery 
business  here — best  room  in  the  house;  slept  well.  Ellen  and 
Ada  very  cordial.”  The  names  of  relatives  and  friends  are  re¬ 
corded,  with  explanations  of  marriages.  Some  were  members  of 
the  Cocks  family — his  cousins  and  second  cousins. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  record  everything  Robert  did, 
but  he  undoubtedly  visited  his  mother’s  burial  place  in  Boston. 
Later,  he  went  to  Leighton,  where  his  father  had  lived  after 
his  second  marriage,  and  copied  from  the  headstones  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscriptions  from  the  headstones  of  his  father  and  step¬ 
mother: 

"Simon  Price,  died  January  21,  1890,  age  81  years. 

'With  Christ,  which  is  far  better’  ” 

"In  loving  remembrance  of  Rebecca,  wife  of  Simon  Price, 

died  November  9,  1887,  age  65  years. 

'He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.’  ” 

The  name  Price  being  familiar,  Robert  copied  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  a  stone  in  Little  Gadsden  Cemetery,  wondering  if 
these  people  were  related  to  him  in  some  remote  way:  "John 
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Price,  died  August  9,  1842 — 54  years.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Price,  died  April  10,  1845—  -45  years.” 

June  21,  Robert  wrote  to  Christina,  Susannah,  George, 
Lottie,  Mercy,  Alice,  Will,  and  Janet.  His  notebook  continued 
to  swell  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  people  who  had  lived 
out  their  lives,  and  died  prior  to  his  visit.  Many  of  the  names 
were  familiar,  such  as  Stanners,  Cocks,  Bland,  Slack.  Others 
belonged  to  the  Shepherd  and  Juchau  families,  relatives  of 
Susannah  and  Christina.  And  there  were  less  familiar  names  of 
friends,  and  others  attached  to  the  various  family  lines  by 
marriage.  Robert’s  mind  was  expanding  in  the  direction  of 
the  message  of  Elijah,  which  affirms  that  "the  hearts  of  the 
children  shall  be  turned  to  the  fathers;  and  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children.” 

Robert  journeyed  to  Buckinghamshire,  visiting  Great  Miss- 
enden,  Amersham,  and  others  of  the  old  family  gathering  places, 
collecting  names  from  the  registers  and  cemetery  records.  The 
summer  passed  all  too  soon.  July  29,  at  418  Muswell  Rise, 
High  Gate,  London,  he  wrote  to  Susannah,  addressing  her  by  the 
shorter  name  familiarly  used  in  the  family. 

Dear  Susan, 

Yesterday,  I  visited  the  old  place  in  Arlington  Street,  No. 
28.  It  looked  quite  natural,  and  not  altered  a  bit  on  the  outside. 
I  had  quite  a  visit  with  Phillip,  your  cousin.  He  has  lost  his 
wife  and  all  his  children;  and  has  a  son  of  his  brother  Robert 
living  with  him.  It  is  a  regular  Juchau  shop.  They  all  look 
alike:  your  father,  Uncle  Lewis,  and  cousin  Phillip.  I  suppose 
he  is  making  a  fair  living. 

I  intend  to  leave  London  and  return  to  Liverpool,  and  get 
back  home  the  last  week  in  August.  Give  my  love  to  all,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  share  for  yourself 

From  your  affectionate  husband, 

Robert  Price 
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The  reference  to  the  Juchaus  at  28  Arlington  Street,  recalls 
some  of  his  early  experiences,  and  reveals  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Juchau  family  long  before  he  was  married  to 
Susannah;  for  he  and  Matilda  had  lived  at  28  Arlington  Street 
after  their  marriage  in  18  5  5,  very  likely  until  they  left  for 
America. 

Some  of  Christina’s  relatives,  he  met  up  at  Boston,  among 
them,  Henry  Shepherd,  brother  of  Christina’s  father,  William 
Shepherd,  living  in  Paris.  He  enjoyed  a  pleasant  visit  with 
Henry  and  his  family.  And  among  the  names  in  his  little  book 
were  the  following: 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth,  the  beloved  wife  of  William  Shep¬ 
herd,  who  passed  away  August  8,  1891 — age  65  years.” 

Ellen  Sophia  Shepherd  b.  Feb.  24,  1863 

Ada  Elizabeth  Shepherd  b.  April  18,  186? 

Back  in  Paris,  Robert  was  soon  busy,  revitalized,  and  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  his  widely  diversified  interests  in  the  fields 
of  business  and  religion.  He  brought  small  gifts  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren,  spent  many  hours  telling  of  his  ex¬ 
periences,  and  made  preparations  to  have  work  done  in  the 
temple  for  those  whose  names  he  had  gathered.  He  was  happy 
to  be  back  in  Zion.  The  old  world  with  all  its  trappings  of 
grandeur  lacked  the  tranquility  and  peace  found  among  the 
saints. 
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Chapter  21 


THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY 


Bishop  Robert  Price  was  at  the  height  of  his  career  as  the 
old  century  went  out  and  the  new  came  in.  By  this  time  the 
Bear  Lake  settlements  were  well  established.  The  people  who 
had  emigrated  into  the  region  had  learned  to  regard  it  as  their 
permanent  home;  and  in  addition,  a  new  native  born  generation 
had  arisen.  In  business,  in  church  leadership,  and  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  his  family  and  friends,  Robert  had  every  reason  to  feel 
contented,  and  permanently  placed.  His  recent  trip  to  Eng¬ 
land  had  also  contributed  to  his  peace  of  mind.  In  spite  of 
the  continued  religious  differences,  his  brothers  and  sisters 
seemed  closer;  and  the  old  world  and  the  new,  as  they  mingled 
in  his  own  personal  life,  were  less  conflicting, — in  the  light  of 
the  temple  work  he  was  able  to  get  done  after  his  visit  to 
England. 

On  the  night  of  December  31,  1899,  beginning  at  11  p.m., 
a  special  program  was  held  in  the  Paris  Second  Ward  Meeting 
house.  The  Bishop  was  deeply  interested  in  the  gathering, 
and  was  unusually  pleased  that  the  house  was  packed  with  ward 
members  and  others.  The  event  was  a  great  moment  in  the  lives 
of  those  present;  not  only  the  passing  of  the  old  year,  but  the 
passing  of  the  old  century. 

The  program  was  spicy  and  interesting.  The  climax  was  a 
short  skit  and  a  tableau,  depicting  the  death  of  the  old  century 
and  the  coming  of  the  new.  George  F.  Ashley,  a  young  man 
of  English  descent,  in  fact  a  descendent  of  Joan  Shakespeare, 
the  sister  of  the  famous  dramatist,  William  Shakespeare,  took 
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the  part  of  the  Old  Century;  and  little  Leona  Hurst,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hurst,  residents  of  the  ward,  person¬ 
ified  the  New  Century.  She  was  a  beautiful  child  with  blonde 
curls;  and  altogether  the  feature  was  very  impressive.  Shortly 
after  midnight,  during  the  first  hour  of  the  new  century,  the 
people  scattered  to  their  warm  homes  throughout  the  snow¬ 
bound  village  of  Paris.  There  were  sounds  of  sleighbells,  lamps 
flickered  in  many  windows,  and  snatches  of  song  floated 
through  the  frosty  air.  Soon  all  was  quiet,  and  the  only  light 
was  that  of  the  moon  glistening  on  the  snow,  setting  off  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  trees  and  buildings,  while  the  townspeople 
slept  into  the  first  dawn  of  the  twentieth  Century. 

By  the  year  1900,  Robert  had  much  to  look  back  on  with 
thanksgiving.  His  large  family  was  now  complete,  his  young¬ 
est  child  being  perhaps  ten  years  old.  He  was  in  comfortable 
financial  circumstances,  and  began  planning  to  make  another 
trip  to  England.  With  this  in  mind,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Mary 
early  in  1901,  suggesting  that  he  would  like  to  come  to  England 
and  bring  his  wife  Christina,  if  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  stop  at  her  place.  He  felt  the  expense  would  be  rather 
prohibitive  if  they  had  to  live  in  a  hotel  all  the  time  they  were 
in  London;  but  if  they  could  live  with  Mary,  they  could  buy 
the  food,  and  this  would  be  a  saving  for  all  of  them,  including 
Mary. 

But  instead  of  hearing  from  Mary,  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  brother  Henry  under  date  of  December  23,  1901.  Henry’s 
letter  was  cold  and  discouraging.  He  frankly  indicated  his 
displeasure  with  Robert  bringing  Christina,  inferring  that  Mary 
did  not  have  accomodations;  and  anyway  they  could  not  accept 
her  in  the  status  of  a  plural  wife.  Robert  was  irritated  at  the 
tone  and  presumption  of  Henry’s  letter.  He  had  felt  it  was 
right  to  take  Christina.  England  was  also  her  native  land, 
and  she  had  many  relatives  there  she  would  have  liked  to  see. 
Susannah  had  previously  had  an  extended  visit  with  her  family 
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in  Brooklyn,  so  he  felt  he  owed  Christina  this  consideration. 
But  after  receiving  Henry’s  letter,  he  gave  up  the  undertaking. 
And  Christina  never  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  her  native 
land. 

Queen  Victoria  died  in  1901 ;  and  the  event,  which  received 
world-wide  comment,  was  given  more  than  passing  notice  in 
the  Paris  Second  Ward,  where  many  of  the  people  were  of 
British  descent,  and  retained  fond  memories  of  their  mother 
country.  Prominent  among  these,  in  addition  to  Robert  and 
his  several  wives,  were  President  William  Budge  and  his  wives; 
the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shepherd,  all  of  whom 
remembered  England;  the  George  Ashley  family,  the  Walter 
Hoge  family  and  others.  Joseph  R.  Shepherd  paid  tribute  to  the 
famous  Queen  in  one  of  the  Second  Ward  gatherings.  Robert 
reflected  on  the  fact  that  most  of  his  life  had  been  paralleled 
by  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

Meanwhile,  various  projects  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  Bear  Lake  were  coming  into  existence.  One  of  these  was 
the  Pioneer  Creamery,  with  which  he  was  connected  from 
the  beginning,  becoming  manager  when  it  was  completed  and 
equipped.  Robert’s  previous  experience  in  this  field,  dating 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Co-operative,  and  his  later  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  at  Nounan,  proved  valuable.  The  creamery 
operated  many  years  under  various  leaders  and  organizational 
changes,  H.  H.  Hymas  and  D.  L.  Hays  were  among  the  early 
cheese  makers.  Under  Robert’s  management,  the  creamery 
became  a  new  source  of  wealth  to  the  community.  It  brought 
in  a  steady  flow  of  cash  to  the  farmers,  something  so  badly 
lacking  in  earlier  days;  and  the  dairy  industry  began  flourishing 
in  the  new  century. 

Another  of  Robert’s  public  interests,  which  grew  into  new 
prominence  in  the  early  1900’s  was  the  Fielding  Academy, 
originally  the  Bear  Lake  Stake  Academy.  From  the  beginning 
of  this  institution  until  the  time  of  his  death,  Bishop  Robert 
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Price  was  a  member  of  the  local  Church  Board  of  Education. 
Back  in  1896,  he  had  been  one  of  the  original  group  who  met 
on  the  hill  overlooking  the  township,  and  held  a  brief  service, 
dedicating  the  spot  for  the  building  of  a  new  academy;  he  had 
also  exerted  all  his  powers  of  leadership,  and  made  heavy  per¬ 
sonal  contributions  to  the  end  that  the  new  building  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  dedicated  in  1901  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

The  academy,  as  soon  as  it  was  located  on  its  new  campus, 
overlooking  the  valley,  grew  rapidly,  becoming  the  leading 
educational  institution  in  the  upper  Bear  River  region,  and 
drawing  students  for  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 
The  area  comprised  parts  of  three  states;  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  Within  a  few  years,  it  was  evident  the  plant  would 
have  to  be  enlarged.  Robert  was  among  the  first  to  see  this, 
and  recommend  the  construction  of  a  new  wing,  which  was 
completed  in  1908.  As  in  other  notable  buildings  in  Paris, 
public  and  private,  the  Robert  Price  mills  played  an  important 
part,  furnishing  lumber,  window  frames,  flooring,  wainscot¬ 
ing,  and  turning  lathe  work  for  the  beautiful  stairways. 

June  19,  1906,  was  a  very  special  day  in  Robert’s  life. 
It  was  his  seventy-first  birthday;  and  the  members  of  his  ward 
honored  him  with  a  party,  which  can  best  be  described  by  quot¬ 
ing  the  account  of  the  event  as  it  appeared  in  the  Paris  Post 
June  21. 

"On  Tuesday  the  worthy  Bishop  of  the  Paris  Second  Ward 
passed  the  71st  milestone  of  his  time  on  this  earth,  and  the  day 
was  made  a  notable  one  by  the  members  of  the  ward  getting 
up  an  entertainment  for  him.  At  4  p.m.  the  members  of  the 
ward  met  at  the  meeting  house,  and  a  very  nice  program  was 
rendered,  during  which  Presidents  William  Budge,  William  L. 
Rich,  and  W.  W.  Richards  made  some  very  appropriate  re¬ 
marks.  At  5:30  the  large  congregation  adjourned  to  the  district 
school,  where  330  persons  sat  down  and  partook  of  a  most 
excellent  supper.  The  following  day  200  children  were  served 
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in  like  manner  to  a  dinner.  After  supper  the  congregation  re¬ 
assembled  to  the  meeting  house  again,  where  the  evening  was 
spent  in  a  most  harmonious  and  pleasant  manner,  President 
Joseph  R.  Shepherd  was  called  upon  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
which  he  did  in  a  very  kind  and  affectionate  manner;  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  occasion  and  ably  expressed  the  kind  sentiments  of 
the  members  of  the  ward  toward  their  bishop,  who  has  presided 
over  them  for  twenty-nine  years.  He  then,  for  and  in  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  ward,  presented  the  Bishop  with  a  very 
beautiful  gold  watch  and  chain  enclosed  in  a  leather  case  as 
an  emblem  of  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  them. 
Nearly  every  member  of  the  ward  contributed  to  the  purchase 
of  this  present.  Bishop  Price  could  scarcely  control  his  feelings 
when  he  responded  to  the  presentation  speech  of  President 
Shepherd,  but  he  thanked  the  people  for  their  love  and  esteem 
manifested  on  this  occasion,  and  said  the  day  will  long  be 
remembered  by  him,  and  that  his  heart  was  full  of  blessings 
for  the  people.  It  was  certainly  the  largest  gathering  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  ward;  and  was  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  faithful  labors  of  Bishop  Price.” 
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Chapter  22 

THE  CLOSING  YEARS 


For  many  years  Robert  made  it  a  practice  to  attend  the 
General  Conference  each  spring  and  fall  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  These  pilgrimages  kept  him  in  close  touch  with  the  leaders 
of  the  church,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  first  hand  the  in¬ 
spirational  sermons  and  other  instructions  given  on  these  oc¬ 
casions.  He  was  also  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  many  of  his 
old  friends  from  the  earlier  days. 

By  the  time  he  reached  seventy  his  belief  in  the  over-ruling 
power  of  Providence  had  become  a  certainty.  It  had  been 
hard  to  leave  Salt  Lake  City,  just  as  it  had  been  hard  to  leave 
England.  Conscience  had  been  his  guide,  however,  in  both 
cases.  The  small  settlement  in  Idaho  by  this  time  was  also  a 
part  of  him — even  a  greater  part;  for  here  his  life  had  extended 
far  beyond  its  previous  bounds.  He  realized  his  roots  were  so 
deep  in  the  soil  of  the  Bear  Lake  Valley  he  could  not  leave  if 
he  wanted  to.  There,  he  was  needed,  and  there,  he  found 
security  and  peace-glad  for  his  status  on  one  small  part  of  the 
good  earth. 

As  life  is  measured,  he  was  in  his  declining  years.  He  real¬ 
ized  this.  But  his  health  was  still  good.  He  managed  all  his 
business  and  church  activities.  And  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  life  as  an  alloted  span  of  years;  yet  at  times  he  was 
forced  to  realize  this  was  so-in  a  mortal  sense.  Death  struck 
again  in  his  own  family  where  least  expected.  His  daughter 
Grace  died  February  4,  1905,  after  a  brief  illness.  Grace  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  and  Matilda.  She  was  thirty- 
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three  years  old,  the  wife  of  James  S.  Poulsen,  Robert’s  first 
counselor  in  the  Bishopric.  The  funeral  was  held  in  the  Second 
Ward  Chapel,  and  internment  was  in  the  local  cemetery. 
Robert  thus  had  one  more  of  his  family  deposited  in  the  soil 
of  Idaho,  and  he  felt  that  time  was  beginning  to  hang  heavily 
on  him. 

Meanwhile  Robert’s  remaining  children  were  continuing  to 
marry.  The  rest  of  Susannah’s  family  were  married  as  follows: 
Emma  C.,  to  William  Clayton,  June  8,  1898,  Logan  Temple; 
Kate  May,  to  Walter  P.  Rich,  May  29,  1901,  Logan  Temple; 
George  B.,  to  Mary  Myers,  May  13,  1903,  Logan  Temple; 
Joseph  S.,  to  Elizabeth  Reese,  June  5,  1904,  Logan  Temple; 
Arthur  D.,  to  Winnie  Chase  1906,  Salt  Lake 

Temple;  Melvina  C.,  to  Lodwick  Ringle,  July  10,  1907,  Logan 
Temple;  Heber  J.,  to  Annie  Grandy,  June  5,  1913,  Salt  Lake 
Temple;  Mercy  I.  to  Lucius  R.  Kelsey,  March  2,  1922,  at 
Paris,  Idaho. * 

Christina’s  children  were  married  in  the  following  order: 
Contsance,  to  Charles  R.  Humpherys,  June  25,  1902,  Logan 
Temple;  Alice,  to  Frank  Bolton,  June  1,  1904,  Logan  Temple; 
Daniel  S.,  to  Claire  Budge,  May  17,  1905,  Logan  Temple; 
Phoebe,  to  Louis  H.  Booth,  August  8,  1906,  Logan  Temple; 
Frederick  J.,  to  Gertrude  Rich,  January  4,  1911,  Logan 
Temple;"'  Ezra  R.,  to  Beatrice  Camp,  September  8,  1915,  Salt 
Lake  Temple;"'  Wilford,  to  Elizabeth  Wright,  January  2,  1918, 
Manti  Temple.* 

Robert’s  two  sons  by  Wilhelmina  Gray  complete  the  record. 
David  R.  was  married  to  Pauline  Vogel,  October  16,  1911  in 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  ;*  and  Matthew  was  married  to  Vinnie 
Hymas,  November  5,  1917,  also  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.* 

Following  an  established  pattern,  the  boys  of  the  family 
built  good  homes,  drawing  the  material  largely  from  the  family 

*  Marriage  took  place  after  the  death  of  Robert  Price. 
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milling  industry.  By  this  time,  Robert  also  handled  a  consider¬ 
able  line  of  hardware,  so  everything  required  in  a  home  could 
be  brought  from  or  through  the  Robert  Price  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany. 

Robert  had  also  owned  for  years  a  choice  building  block, 
known  as  the  Minson  lot,  which  he  evidently  purchased  from 
Thomas  Minson,  one  of  the  well  known  pioneers  in  the  town¬ 
ship.  The  Minson  lot  included  the  south  half  of  the  block  on 
the  block  on  the  north  side  of  First  North  Street,  and  west  of 
Main  Street.  Here,  Joseph,  George,  and  Daniel,  and  finally 
Heber  all  built  their  homes.  On  this  plot  also  Robert  built  a 
new  home  for  Susannah,  who  had  long  wanted  to  move  up 
from  the  lower  part  of  town  where  she  had  resided  for  many 
years.  As  Christina’s  home  was  on  the  hill  directly  west  of  the 
block,  this  brought  a  large  group  of  the  Price  family  together 
on  the  same  street. 

By  this  time  new  conditions  were  arising  in  Bear  Lake  which 
had  a  sharp  effect  on  Robert’s  business.  Competition  was 
getting  more  servere.  Beginning  about  1905,  lumber  and 
shingles  began  to  be  imported  from  the  new  virgin  forests  of 
the  Northwest.  Both  the  new  finished  lumber  and  the  cedar 
shingles  became  very  popular.  The  shingle  mill,  worn  with 
age  and  hard  use,  and  its  machinery  becoming  antiquated, 
began  to  decline  in  importance.  It  was  difficult  to  get  good 
logs  for  the  sawmill  also,  as  the  forests  in  the  local  canyons 
were  becoming  depleted  through  many  years  of  logging  and 
wasteful  destruction  by  forest  fires.  The  National  Government 
had  established  forest  reserves  on  all  the  federally  owned  lands, 
and  put  them  under  strict  management. 

With  his  usual  initiative,  however,  Robert  managed  his 
business  cautiously,  but  with  clear  vision.  He  stocked  and  sold 
the  new  imported  lumber  and  shingles,  thus  holding  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  pleasing  his  customers.  He  also  continued  to  do  custom 
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sawing  of  native  lumber.  There  continued  to  be  a  good  demand 
for  framing  timber  sawed  from  the  native  logs,  which  was  used 
for  the  framework  of  houses,  also  for  barns,  bridges,  out¬ 
buildings,  and  many  other  purposes. 

At  this  time,  and  under  these  conditions,  Robert  under¬ 
took  what  was  perhaps  the  biggest  operation  of  his  life.  He 
bought  several  million  feet  of  timber  from  the  forest  officials 
in  the  mountains  between  Bloomington  and  St.  Charles,  and 
set  up  a  large  steam  mill.  He  promptly  put  a  force  of  men  to 
work  building  roads  and  bridges  into  the  new  area;  and  hiring 
his  son-in-law,  Charles  Humpherys,  as  manager,  and  Albert 
Butler  as  sawyer,  he  soon  had  the  mill  in  operation;  and  many 
thousands  of  feet  of  logs  were  soon  coming  down  the  mount¬ 
ain  sides  into  the  mill  yard,  where  they  were  being  sawed  into 
lumber  and  hauled  to  the  local  markets,  or  to  the  railroad  and 
shipped.  During  this  period  Robert  employed  practically  all 
available  men  at  Worm  Creek,  and  the  smaller  mills  at  Paris 
were  abandoned. 

The  marriage  between  Robert  and  Wilhelmina  Gray  ended 
in  a  divorce,  which  was  granted  by  the  local  district  court 
April  11,  1906.  A  property  settlement  was  made,  after  which 
Wilhelmina  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  where  she  made  her  home. 
The  oldest  son  Matthew,  continued  to  live  in  Paris  as  a  member 
of  his  father’s  family,  and  became  a  promising  young  business 
man.  He  owned  and  operated  the  Novelty  Theatre,  assisted 
by  his  wife  Vinnie.  They  brought  the  first  talking  pictures 
to  Paris,  and  were  looking  forward  to  a  successful  and  happy 
life  when  he  met  an  untimely  death  in  an  automobile  accident. 
The  younger  son,  David,  went  to  Idaho  Falls  with  his  mother, 
and  made  his  permanent  home  there,  where  he  married  Pauline 
Vogel  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  became  a  successful  barber. 

Robert  reached  his  seventy-third  birthday,  June  19,  1908. 
Later  in  the  summer,  when  Fred  received  his  call  to  fill  a  mission 
in  Great  Britain,  Robert  made  up  his  mind  to  accompany  him. 
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The  desire  to  see  his  native  land  once  again  was  very  strong, 
and  he  hoped  some  good  wotdd  come  from  the  journey.  He  and 
Fred  spent  several  days  in  Salt  Lake,  going  through  the  temple, 
visiting  old  friends,  and  attending  meetings  connected  with 
the  processing  of  the  young  missionary.  The  trip  Across 
America  to  Chicago  and  Boston  was  enjoyed.  Robert’s 
mind  was  filled  with  many  of  his  early-day  experiences,  going 
back  to  the  summer  of  1861,  as  he  looked  out  the  car  windows 
at  the  prairie  across  which  he  and  Matilda  had  trudged  with 
their  ox-drawn  cart.  "That  was  a  long  time  ago,”  he  said  to 
Fred.  "It  seems  as  if  it  was  in  another  world.”  He  realized  he 
was  an  old  man,  as  the  span  of  mortal  life  is  alloted.  The  ocean 
voyage,  also,  on  a  modern  steamer,  offered  great  contrast  to 
his  first  crossing  in  the  old  windjammer,  Emerald  Isle,  and 
many  improvements  since  his  trip  in  1898.  The  new  century 
was  indeed  marvelous. 

In  London  Fred  spent  several  weeks  with  the  consent  of 
his  mission  President  accompanying  his  father,  visiting  relatives, 
and  getting  acquainted  with  the  old  family  backgrounds,  as 
well  as  the  wonders  of  the  great  city.  Robert’s  reunion  with  his 
relatives  was  not  all  pleasure.  Time  was  taking  its  toll.  His 
sister  had  died  December  17,  1902,  four  years  after  his  previous 
visit.  His  brother  Henry  was  in  poor  health,  and  had  but 
a  few  more  months  to  live.  Mary  his  oldest  sister,  though  still 
living,  was  likewise  in  poor  health  and  failing  mental  powers. 
Robert,  however,  took  an  interest  in  the  younger  people. 
Henry’s  son  George,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry,  was 
a  promising  young  man.  Robert  was  pleased  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance.  The  following  letter  from  George,  written 
while  Robert  was  in  England,  shows  a  touch  of  the  pleasant 
relationship  between  them. 

81  Brixton  Hill 
July  8,  1908 

Dear  Uncle  Robert, 

I  am  doing  a  "Special  Assignment”  next  week,  and  regret 
on  Tuesday  I  shall  be  from  home  from  8:30  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
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Father  is  writing  to  you  tonight,  and  I’m  sure  is  anxious  for  you 
to  go  to  Newbury. 

Maggie  and  I  are  very  sorry,  for  of  course  she  will  be  unable 
to  leave  here.  We  should  much  like  you  to  have  a  meal  with 
us  before  you  go,  if  you  can  manage  it.  I  am  at  home  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  until  2  p.m.  Will  you  arrange  to  come  over  here 
about  12:30  p.m.  on  that  day  with  Aunt  Mary  and  Fred  if 
possible.  We  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can. 

Will  you  send  us  a  card  saying  you  are  coming?  With  lots 
of  love  from  both  of  us, 

Your  respectful  nephew, 

George  H. 

Another  letter  from  Robert’s  niece,  Edith  Slack,  daughter 
of  his  sister  Anna,  who  married  John  Slack,  and  lived  in 
Derby,  reveals  much,  if  one  reads  between  the  lines,  indicating 
hard  struggle  to  make  a  living,  difficulty  of  keeping  up  her 
health,  long  hours  of  work,  and  the  necessity  of  frugality  in 
the  complicated,  competitive  life  of  the  old  country.  The 
letter  gave  Robert  one  of  those  moments  when  he  was  led  to 
wonder  what  his  own  life  would  have  been  like  if  he  had  not 
found  the  gospel  and  moved  to  America. 


95  Rose  Hill  Street 
Derby 

July  10,  1908 

Dear  Uncle  Robert, 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  arrived  safely  in  the  old 
country.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  ask  you  to  come  to  Derby.  My  house 
and  circumstances  are  very  different  of  course  to  what  they  were 
in  dear  mother’s  life  time;  and  I  have  neither  bedroom  nor  sitting- 
room  accomodation.  If  you  will  let  me  know  how  long  you  are 
likely  to  be  in  London,  I  will  take  advantage  of  a  trip,  and  come 
up  for  a  day,  or  if  Auntie  Mary  could  put  me  up  for  the  night 
also,  and  then  as  I  am  the  only  representative  of  the  family  in 
Derby,  you  will  not  need  to  make  the  journey  here.  It  will  have 
to  be  on  a  Saturday,  either  this  week  or  next  as,  I  have  no  other 
days  at  liberty.  I  am  a  very  bad  correspondent  and  do  not  write 
to  relations  and  friends  in  England  much;  and  foreign  letters 
seem  impossible.  I  have  so  much  writing  connected  w’ith  my 
business  that  I  seem  to  have  no  time  for  other  writing  at  all. 
You  see  I  have  a  school  for  music  pupils,  all  my  own  dressmaking 
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to  do,  a  man  to  look  after  and  mend  for,  and  the  house  to  see  to, 
besides  concerts  and  outside  engagements,  so  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Sundays,  I  never  have  an  idle  ten  minutes.  And  with 
all  that  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet,  especially  as 
I  have  such  poor  health,  and  am  constantly  in  the  doctor’s  hands. 

I  hope  to  hear  soon  from  you  to  let  me  know  if  you  will  be  in 
London  next  Saturday,  25th. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

Edith 

Robert  went  up  to  Boston,  the  old  family  home.  In  this 
connection  the  following  letter  from  Henry  Shepherd,  Christ¬ 
ina’s  uncle,  who  had  entertained  him  in  1898,  is  revealing: 

Boston 

Sunday,  July  26,  1908 

Dear  Mr.  Price, 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  on  Tuesday,  so  you  will  kindly 
send  me  a  post  card  to  let  us  know  by  what  train  we  may 
expect  you  to  arrive. 

You  are  aware  that  I  am  not  able  to  get  about  as  I  was 
when  you  were  here  before,  being  in  my  86th  year  of  age.  And 
my  daughter  Ada  is  away  from  home  on  her  holiday  from  busi¬ 
ness;  and  we  are  making  arrangements  for  others  of  my  family 
for  the  end  of  the  week  for  Bank  Holiday.  And  I  have  had 
trouble  in  the  family,  having  just  lost  a  very  dear  granddaughter, 
age  20;  and  my  son  at  Liverpool  is  in  a  very  serious  condition,  and 
just  undergone  an  operation,  and  I  am  expecting  to  hear  by 
every  post  the  result. 

So  you  see  we  are  not  able  to  go  about  with  you  as  we  did  on 
your  last  visit. 

I  am  yours  truly, 

H.  Shepherd 

By  early  fall,  Robert  was  home  again.  Fred  was  settled  in 
London,  filling  his  mission,  and  his  letters  kept  his  father  in 
touch  with  the  family  in  London,  as  well  as  the  missionary 
activities.  During  the  winter  of  1908-09  Robert  was  busy  with 
many  church  and  civic  activities,  in  addition  to  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.  At  seventy-three,  his  health  was  good,  though  the  physical 
tempo  of  his  life  was  slowing  down,  and  he  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  his  numerous  engagements. 
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Early  in  April,  he  received  word  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Henry  in  London,  who  passed  away  March  24,  1909.  The  news 
was  saddening,  though  not  unexpected.  Henry  was  three  years 
younger  than  he,  and  his  brother’s  death  made  him  feel  older. 

The  year  1909  was  a  fairly  good  year  in  Bear  Lake.  The 
crops  were  good;  there  was  a  reasonable  amount  of  building  in 
the  valley.  Robert  himself  was  engaged  in  a  very  important 
project — the  construction  of  a  new  wing  on  the  Second  Ward 
meeting  house.  He  had  long  wanted  to  see  this  improvement. 
The  ward  needed  the  classrooms.  And  besides,  the  construction 
of  the  T-shaped  addition,  would  enable  them  to  have  a  stage, 
on  which  they  could  present  various  types  of  entertainment. 
The  First  Ward  had  had  such  an  arrangement  for  many  years,  a 
fact  which  enabled  them  to  feature  all  the  traveling  stock 
companies,  as  well  as  local  dramatics.  The  bishop  of  the 
Second  Ward  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  possibility  of 
friendly  rivalry  in  the  field  of  entertainment,  expecially  since 
their  new  stage  would  be  higher  and  larger. 

Robert’s  business  was  becoming  more  difficult  to  manage. 
Despite  the  extensive  operations  at  Worm  Creek,  the  profits 
did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  expenses.  He  had  spent 
heavily  to  put  in  the  road  to  Worm  Creek,  as  well  as  the  large 
steam  sawmill.  One  operation  alone  required  the  building  of 
a  high  tressle  and  plank  bridge  around  the  rocky  face  of  a 
mountain  in  order  to  bring  many  of  the  logs  down  to  the  mill. 
After  the  project  had  been  going  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  costs  were  met,  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  supply  of 
timber  was  getting  low,  and  more  difficult  to  reach.  Robert 
tried  to  get  new  concessions  from  the  Forest  Service,  but 
these  were  usually  restricted  or  denied.  The  government  was 
following  a  long  range  forestry  program.  The  old  days  of 
free  and  easy  access  to  timber  were  past. 

He  continued  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  conditions,  im¬ 
porting  selected  stock  of  the  best  lumber,  including  sash,  doors, 
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window  frames,  and  cedar  shingles.  The  better  new  homes 
were  now  all  finished  with  imported  material.  Nevertheless, 
he  used  his  planing  mill  as  much  as  possible  for  such  flooring, 
rustic,  and  turning  lathe  work  as  he  could  sell — mostly  for 
smaller  homes,  and  out  buildings.  His  children  were  largely 
grown,  and  some  of  them  were  finding  other  sources  of 
employment.  He  believed  it  was  wise  to  draw  in  somewhat, 
and  make  his  business  more  compact.  When  the  Worm  Creek 
operation  came  to  an  end,  he  would  be  able  to  reduce  his 
labor  force,  and  in  this  way  get  rid  of  some  of  the  worry  and 
responsibility  he  had  been  carrying.  His  mind  was  turning  more 
to  spiritual  topics.  He  had  done  the  work  for  his  parents  and 
many  others  in  the  temple.  The  death  of  Henry  turned  his 
thoughts  again  to  the  sealing  power  of  the  priesthood.  He 
would  see  that  Harry’s  work  was  done  also.  Though  it  was  not 
generally  known,  even  by  members  of  his  family,  he  had  been 
sending  a  regular  allowance  to  his  sister  Mary  during  her  declin¬ 
ing  years.  Harry’s  widow  wrote,  asking  for  financial  help. 
Meanwhile  Fred  was  still  on  his  mission,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  meet  all  these  expenses.  Robert,  however,  was  a  man  of 
faith  as  well  as  works;  and  he  was  never  plagued  by  feelings  of 
failure.  His  good  deeds  were  too  numerous  to  count;  and  so 
much  a  part  of  his  character  they  were  accomplished  without 
conscious  effort.  His  mind  was  strong  and  his  purposes  clear. 

But  time  was  running  out  faster  than  he  realized.  At  the 
begnning  of  1910  Robert’s  canceled  checks  show  his  pay-roll 
to  have  been  small  but  widely  distributed.  There  were  fifty- 
seven  pay  checks  in  his  January  statement  from  the  Bear  Lake 
State  Bank,  made  out  to  his  workmen,  including  his  sons,  his 
wives,  and  others.  Some  of  the  names  on  the  checks  were  of 
men  who  had  grown  old  like  himself,  and  had  spent  years  in 
his  service.  January,  he  drew  a  check  for  $230.38  for  taxes; 
on  the  18  th  another  check  was  sent  to  the  OSL  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  for  freight.  He  also  paid  for  some  lumber  evidently 
shipped  in. 
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By  early  April  all  the  checks  of  the  Robert  Price  Lumber 
Company  were  signed  by  Robert’s  son,  Daniel  S.  Price,  whom 
he  had  designated  as  the  manager  of  his  business.  This  change 
in  the  signing  of  the  checks  was  abrupt  and  complete.  Though 
Daniel  had  been  in  charge  at  the  mill  for  some  time,  Robert 
had  always  paid  the  men.  The  change  reveals  a  simple  but 
tragic  fact.  Robert  was  on  his  death  bed.  He  had  gone  to  Salt 
Lake  City  earlier  than  usual  to  take  care  of  some  personal 
matters,  and  to  attend  conference.  In  getting  off  a  street  car, 
he  apparently  put  his  foot  on  the  ground  before  the  car  had 
completely  come  to  a  stop,  and  was  thrown,  and  badly  in¬ 
jured.  After  several  days  in  the  local  hospital,  members  of  his 
family  came  and  took  him  home.  His  last  hours  were  spent  at 
Christina’s  place,  where  he  died  April  6,  1910 — the  80th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Church;  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  the  Church  was  assembled  in  General  Conference 
at  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  following  account  of  the  services  is  taken  from  the 
Paris  Post  of  April  15,  1910. 

The  funeral  service  for  the  late  Robert  Price  was  held  in 
the  Second  Ward  meeting  house  last  Saturday  at  11  o’clock, 
Bishop  James  S.  Poulsen  presiding.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance  of  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  open¬ 
ing  prayer  was  offered  by  President  William  L.  Rich. 

Beautiful  music  was  furnished  by  the  ward  choir  and  by  a 
quartette  comprising  Russell  Shepherd,  John  Roberts,  Mrs. 
Lottie  Shepherd,  and  Miss  Mary  Roberts. 

Bishop  James  S.  Poulsen  spoke  briefly  on  the  life  of  the 
deceased,  and  expressed  his  gratification  over  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  showing  the  high  esteem  in  which  Robert  Price  was 
held. 

President  J.  R.  Shepherd  spoke  consolingly  to  the  bereaved 
relatives,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  of  respect  to  the  deceased. 
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He  set  a  good  example  to  all,  said  President  Shepherd,  and  his 
life  was  filled  with  good  deeds. 

President  William  Budge  followed,  also  speaking  con¬ 
solingly  to  the  members  of  the  family,  encouraging  them  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  deceased  in  his  good  works. 

<Elder  John  U.  Stucki  spoke  of  his  many  years  association 
with  the  deceased,  and  of  his  kind  ministrations  while  Bishop. 

Elder  Ernest  Bramwell,  Principal  of  the  Fielding  Academy, 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Robert,  laying  special  emphasis  on 
the  latter’s  great  influence  and  long  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Fielding  Academy  Board  of  Education.  He  attributed  much 
of  the  success  in  building  the  North  Wing  on  the  Academy 
building,  two  years  eariler,  to  the  vision  and  determined  support 
of  Robert  Price. 

A  sketch  of  Robert’s  life  followed  the  report  of  the  funeral 
service.  All  the  members  of  the  family  were  present,  except 
Fred,  who  was  still  on  his  mission  in  England.  Arthur  and  his 
wife  came  from  Eureka,  Utah  to  attend  the  funeral;  and  David 
came  from  Cumberland,  Idaho. 

Internment  was  in  the  City  Cemetery,  beside  Matilda  and 
his  deceased  children. 
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¥ 


Chapter  23 


CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS 


We  should  ponder  thoughtfully  and  in  humility  on  the 
life  of  Robert  Price.  Many  others  who  attended  his  funeral,  or 
were  in  any  way  concious  of  his  passing,  could  have  added  their 
appreciation  of  his  good  works.  They  might  also  have  told 
of  his  many  human  qualities — even  his  weaknesses;  for  no  man 
is  perfect. 

But  what  really  counts  is  the  bigness  of  a  man’s  heart,  the 
extent  of  his  vision,  and  the  strength  of  his  integrity.  By  all 
reasonable  standards,  this  Buckinghamshire  lad,  whose  devotion 
to  truth  made  him  an  exile  among  strangers,  and  enabled  him 
to  win  the  respect  of  his  fellows  in  many  fields  of  endeavor, 
went  a  long  way. 

"The  earnestness  of  life  is  the  only  passport  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  life.”  Theodore  Parker. 

Robert’s  wives  survived  him  a  goodly  number  of  years — 
Susannah,  until  January  10,  1923;  Christina,  until  September 
9,  1938.  They  remained  in  their  homes  at  Paris,  within  a  block 
of  each  other,  on  close,  friendly  terms,  surrounded  by  their 
children  and  many  friends. 

Of  Susannah  it  was  said:  "She  was  a  member  of  the  Second 
Ward  Relief  Society  since  its  organization  in  1878,  serving  as 
a  member  of  its  presidency  seven  years,  and  as  class  leader  for 
many  years.  She  always  visited,  and  assisted  to  the  best  of  her 
ability,  those  who  had  trouble,  sickness,  or  death  in  their  homes. 
She  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  many  people  called 


her  'Aunt  Susan,’  as  an  expression  of  their  love.  She  was  always 
very  energetic ;  and  when  not  otherwise  engaged  spent  her  time 
doing  needlework  and  crocheting  for  herself  and  others.  At 
the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  77  years  of  age.  Nine  of  her 
twelve  children  were  still  living;  she  had  seventy-eight  grand¬ 
children  and  twenty-nine  great  grandchildren. 

"Susannah  was  a  woman  of  exemplary  character,  loyal  and 
true  to  her  convictions  and  her  friends.” 

Of  Christina  it  is  also  recorded:  "Aunt  Crissy  could  always 
be  counted  on  to  do  her  share  in  helping  to  provide  food  and 
act  on  the  committees  of  Relief  Society  and  Old  Folks  parties; 
for  putting  on  a  nice  dinner  for  special  guests.  She  was  a  visit¬ 
ing  Relief  Society  teacher  for  many  years,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  stake  choir,  continuing  her  singing  as  long  as  she  was 
able. 

"She  was  active  and  independent,  taking  care  of  her  home 
most  of  the  time.  She  spent  much  of  her  spare  time  sewing, 
especially  doing  very  neat  hand  work,  and  often  assisted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  to  piece  quilt  tops,  make  rugs,  and  do  mend¬ 
ing  for  busy  mothers.  Fall  pickles  and  canned  fruit  were  put 
up  much  better  and  easier  by  her  generous  help.  She  loved  to 
read,  especially  books  pertaining  to  the  history  and  principles 
of  the  gospel.  Ffer  faith,  and  love  for  the  gospel  grew  stronger 
with  the  years.  She  was  loyal  to  its  teachings,  and  was  im¬ 
patient  with  those  who  did  not  live  up  to  them.  At  the  time 
of  her  death  she  was  86  years  old.  Five  of  her  ten  children  sur¬ 
vived  her,  and  she  had  twenty  grandchildren. 

Both  women  were  buried  in  the  family  plot  by  the  side  of 
Robert  and  Matilda. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  add  that  Wilhelmina  Gray,  motner 
of  Matthew  and  David,  survived  until  October  27,  1925,  when 
she  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Idaho  Falls.  She  also  continued 
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to  live  a  life  of  useful  service,  practicing  in  the  care  of  the 
sick.  Time,  the  great  healer,  erases  all  misunderstandings  and 
sorrows. 

This  record  will  eventually  come  into  the  hands  of  many, 
far  removed  by  time  and  circumstance  from  Robert  Price,  his 
generation,  his  problems  and  responsibilities.  It  is  now  seventy 
years  since  plural  marriage  was  discontinued  by  the  Church. 
Almost  no  one  now  living  has  passed  through  the  experience 
of  setting  up  a  plural  family;  and  even  those  who  as  children 
remember  the  large  plural  families  of  other  days  are  in  their 
declining  years.  Thus  the  institution  is  but  a  dim  memory — like 
something  from  an  old  story  book. 

But  in  Robert  Price’s  time  plural  marriage  was  a  reality — 
a  bold  unconventional  reality,  fraught  with  endless  challenge 
and  perplexing  adjustments.  It  was  regarded  as  a  divine  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  be  accepted  only  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and  faith. 
Even  in  those  days  it  was  a  highly  selective  principle — not  for 
the  weakling  nor  the  lustful,  but  for  those  who  had  been  tried 
and  found  worthy.  Robert  and  the  good  women  who  bore  his 
name  and  his  children  accepted  the  principle  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  given. 

As  time  has  passed,  the  Robert  Price  family  in  America 
has  gradually  lost  contact  with  the  members  of  the  family  in 
England  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  rare  letters  passing 
back  and  forth  during  Robert’s  lifetime  have  ceased.  The  older 
generation  is  gone.  The  descendents  of  Simon  Price  have  be¬ 
come  strangers  to  one  another — with  half  the  earth  between 
them,  and  an  invisible  wall  of  misunderstanding  due  to  religious 
differences.  Nevertheless  the  members  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  family  have  a  deep  interest  in  their  relatives  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Their  religion  teaches  them  that  family  relation¬ 
ships  should  be  eternal ;  and  they  are  sorry  that  a  gulf  of  silence 
and  seeming  misunderstanding  exists. 
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During  the  1920’s,  however,  a  very  pleasant  incident  made 
the  western  branch  of  the  family  briefly  aware  of  their  rela¬ 
tives  across  the  Sea.  A  clipping  from  the  Johannesburg  Star  in 
British  South  Africa  was  sent  to  Bear  Lake.  It  contained  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Winifred  Price  to  Mr.  Charles 
Rees.  As  this  article  contains  information  of  interest  to  the 
family,  we  quote  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Paris 
Post. 

"Mr.  Joseph  Price  of  Bloomington  has  just  received  a  copy 
of  the  Johannesburg  Star  from  South  Africa,  which  contains 
the  account  of  the  wedding  ceremony  of  Miss  Winifred  Price, 
charming  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Price  of  Trayer- 
ville,  South  Africa.  Many  of  the  older  residents  of  this  city 
will  perhaps  remember  Mr.  Price,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  late 
Bishop  Robert  Price.  He  came  to  this  valley  over  thirty  years 
ago  and  made  his  home  here  for  almost  two  years,  later  moving 
to  South  Africa. 

"The  newspaper  said  that  Miss  Winifred  Price  is  the  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Price  S.  A.,  and  the  bride’s 
parents  are  well  known  residents  of  Johannesburg,  Mr.  Price 
being  a  pioneer  with  a  particularly  interesting  record.  He 
crossed  the  Vaal  River  as  far  back  as  1875,  and  was  one  of  the 
party  of  three  who  followed  up  the  illfated  expedition  of  Trex- 
Boers  to  Ovanboland  in  1877. 

"  'The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  father;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  K.  Doke,  performing  the  ceremony.  The  church  was  well 
filled  with  friends  and  relatives  and  friends  of  the  young  couple. 

"  'The  bride  looked  very  charming  and  graceful  as  she 
entered  the  church  on  her  father’s  arm.  Her  frock  was  a 
particularly  becoming  one  of  soft  ivory,  embossed  with  chanille, 
and  her  lovely  silk  embroidered  veil  was  lent  her  by  another 
recent  bride,  Mrs.  Raymond  Steyn  (Nellie  Edwards,)  and  she 
carried  an  exquisite  bouquet. 
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"  'The  only  bridesmaid  was  Miss  Alice  Vaughan,  who  wore 
a  very  pretty  frock  of  pale  daffodil  crepe  de  chine,  which 
blended  charmingly  with  her  delicate  mauve  hat.  Her  bouquet 
of  daffodils  and  pale  mauve  irises  looked  delightfully  spring¬ 
like.  The  best  man  was  Mr.  Charles  Price,  the  bride’s  brother. 

"  'The  bridal  party  was  preceeded  by  a  little  flower  girl, 
Miss  Jean  McLaren,  who  wore  a  frock  of  palest  mauve  crepe  de 
chine,  adorned  with  rosebud  trimmings,  and  carried  a  basket 
of  peach  blossoms. 

"After  the  ceremony,  Mrs.  George  Price,  the  bride’s  mother, 
received  the  guests  at  St.  Andrews  Hall,  Mordaunt  Street,  Fair- 
view.  Mrs.  Price  wore  a  smart  frock  of  amethyst  crepe  de 
chine  with  black  georgette  hat,  while  the  bridegroom’s  mother, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Rees  looked  distinguished  in  a  graceful  gown  of 
silver  gray  marocain,  worn  with  a  becoming  black  hat. 

"  'Many  handsome  gifts  were  received,  among  the  presenta¬ 
tions  being  a  silver,  and  coffee  service,  and  a  blue  flamed 
stove  and  equipment  from  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  of  which 
firm  the  bride  was  a  popular  member  and  a  fine  canton  of 
cutlery,  presented  to  the  bridegroom  by  the  staff  of  the  Central 
Telegraph  Department,  Johannesburg. 

"  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rees  leave  by  the  evening  train  for 
Cape  Province  where  the  honeymoon  will  be  spent.”  ’ 

About  nine  years  after  the  above  mentioned  wedding,  on 
April  25,  1931,  to  be  exact,  the  writer  of  this  biography  of 
Robert  Price,  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Don  Mack  Dalton 
of  the  South  African  LDS  Mission,  a  personal  friend,  inquir¬ 
ing  if  the  Prices  of  Johannesburg  might  be  visited  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  clipping  as  it  appeared  in  the  Paris  Post,  and 
recorded  above,  was  sent  back  to  South  Africa  to  President 
Dalton  as  an  aid  in  finding  the  individuals  desired. 

President  Dalton  forwarded  the  material  to  Elder  Kenneth 
Yates  Stringham,  District  President  at  Johnnesburg,  with  the 
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following  note:  ‘'When  you  can,  give  these  people  a  look-up. 
Bro.  Poulsen  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  likely  that  will  be  a  little 
talking  point.  Take  this  letter  and  clipping  with  you.  I  do 
not  know  where  they  live,  but  you  may  find  out  through  the 
phone  book  or  city  directory.”  D.M.D. 

The  following  letter  to  President  Dalton,  returned  back  to 
this  writer  in  Salt  Lake  City,  along  with  the  clipping  and  the 
original  letter  sent,  is  self  explanatory. 

"Ramah” 

Friday,  December  18,  1931 

Dear  President  Dalton: 

The  following  is  the  result  of  my  search  for  the  Price  family, 
which  you  previously  instructed  me  to  do. 

I  saw  by  the  clipping  that  Brother  Poulsen  sent  to  you 
that  Miss  Winifred  Price,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  a 
member  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company.  So  inquired  at  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company’s  head  office  here  in  Johannesburg.  After  asking 
and  answering  many  questions,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Miss  W.  Price  was  working  for  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  nine  years  ago.  Miss  Price  was  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  McLaren  who  is  manager  of  the  company.  She 
is  at  present  living  in  Durban  with  her  husband  Mr.  Charles  Rees. 

Mr.  McLaren  is  a  very  good  friend  of  Mr.  George  Price,  and  he 
immediately  volunteered  to  run  Elder  Harris  and  I  out  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  George  Price,  which  is  at  59  Orion  Street,  Kensington, 
Johannesburg.  We  were  only  too  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation. 

After  introducing  us  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Price,  Mr. 
McLaren  left,  and  we  had  a  half  hour  conversation  with  the 
elderly  couple.  Mr.  Price  is  eighty-four  years  old.  Mr.  Price  had 
been  in  America  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  lived  near  his  brother,  Bishop  Robert  Price  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  George  Price  has  a  very  nice  home,  and  of  course  has 
retired  from  all  work.  Anyone  entering  the  home  can  feel  the 
aristocratic  atmosphere.  Mr.  Price  made  it  very  plain  and  definite 
that  he  had  no  desire  either  from  the  heart  or  from  the  mind  to 
have  any  connection  with  any  of  his  blood  relatives  in  America, 
whether  it  be  religiously,  or  interest  in  business,  or  anything  else. 

They  have  their  friends  and  associates  here  and  they  care  nothing 
about  relatives  in  America.  When  we  left  them,  we  could  plainly 
see  they  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mormon  missionaries. 
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They  did  not  invite  us  to  call  again.  The  son  of  Mr.  G.  Price 
(Charles  Price)  is  up  in  British  East  Africa. 

I  am  sorry  our  interview  was  not  accepted  more  favorably. 

But  it  seems  they  were  very  prejudiced  and  did  not  want  to  reveal 
any  more  news  than  they  could  get  out  of  doing.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  Yates  Stringham 
Dist.  Pres. 

Thus  the  matter  stands.  And  many  more  years  have  rolled 
away.  The  Latter-day  Saint  missionary  system  continues  to 
grow  throughout  the  world,  and  one  wonders  if  other  members 
of  the  family  might  one  day  be  drawn  to  accept  the  teachings 
that  appealed  so  greatly  to  young  Robert  Price  in  London. 
Meanwhile,  apart  from  matters  of  religion,  a  closer  acquaintance 
between  members  of  our  far-flung  family  would  be  interesting 
and  exhilerating.  Let  us  hope  that  time  and  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  will  create  new  circumstances  to  draw  us  together. 
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The  vale  is  quiet  and  serene 
And  yesterday’s  flowers  have  faded, 

While  the  long  years 

Like  drifts  of  ancient  snow 

Are  piled,  one  upon  the  other, 

To  smother  out  the  scenes 
That  once  were  here. 

The  woodman’s  ax  rang  loud 
And  clear  among  the  hills; 

And  giants  of  the  forest  fell 
With  thunderous  sound, 

Harvested  and  piled 
Here  in  the  vale 
Where  the  sawmill  stood. 

The  whistle’s  shriek,  the  snarling  saw, 

The  clanking  chains,  and  songs  of  merry  men 
Are  silent  now  upon  the  wind. 

But  gray  phantoms  linger  here, 

Placing  unseen  garlands 
On  the  cobwebbed  grass, 

And  whispering,  'Long  ago,  long  ago/ 
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